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Its steady use will keep the hands of any busy woman as 
white and pretty as if she was under the constant care of a 
manicure. It is = the Mare Woman's Prien. 
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The Patron in the Eighteenth 
Century 


BY 


O much ridicule has been thrown on 
S the practice of patronage in. the 

eighteenth century that it may seem 
a paradox to aftirm that in its most con- 
sistent form it was a kindly, wholesome, 
and beneficial mode of protecting what 
would without it have been helpless. It 
is time that some one took up the cause 
of the much-despised, much miscompre- 
hended patron. 

The practice of dedicating books to 
wealthy and powerful noblemen, and of 
accepting from them protection and 
money, had been thoroughly familiar to 
the seventeenth century. It received a 
sudden expansion in the reign of Queen 
Anne, when Lord Halifax made the cus- 
tomary twenty guineas almost mechan- 
ical. We are told by Tickell and others 
that no one who dedicated a poem to 
Halifax came empty away; and in several 
cases, most notably in that of Congreve, 
he used his great position as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and afterwards First 
Lord of the Treasury to find for merito- 
rious poets lucrative sinecures in the pub- 
lie service. 

For about twelve years Halifax was 
in the position of a general Mecenas; 
yet, it appears, not in the true eigh- 
teenth-century He marks the 
transition between the old dedicatee and 
the new patron. Swift helps us to form 


sense. 
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this distinction when he says that Halifax 


For poets open table kept, 
But ne'er considered where they slept; 


in other words, that he gave them money, 
invited them to dinner, and sometimes 
found offices for them at the expense of 
the nation, but that he did not trouble 
himself to offer them a lodging. What 
particularly distinguished the true eigh- 
teenth-century patron was that he lifted 
the whole burden of life off the shoul- 
ders of his protégé and gave him the 
comforts of a home. 

No change in manners comes suddenly, 
and something of this practice had been 
known towards the end of the preceding 
century. Locke lived many years in the 
houses of the earls of Shaftesbury, and 
Hlobbes for the greater part of his long 
life was the guest of successive earls of 
Devonshire at Hardwicke. But in these 
instances a definite return was expeeted. 
Locke was, first, physivian and then fac- 
totum to the Ashley Cooper family; while, 
if it is less easy to say what Hobbes did 
for his hosts, his epitaph puts it plainly 
that he was “in the service of” (ser- 
vavit) his noble employers. It was prop- 
er that the responsibilities of a patron 
should be duly recognized, and after the 
reign of Queen Anne it was hardly pos- 
sible that poets should be treated as Nat 
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Lee had been by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and Oldham by Lord Kingston 
that is to say, brought up out of the 
country, petted, indulged, and then in- 
continently dropped. Public feeling, in 
the eighteenth century, expected the 
patron to do more and to expect less. 
What seems to have encouraged a wise 
and liberal patronage more than any- 
thing else was the development in the 
reign of Queen Anne of the habit of 
making what was called the Grand 
Tour. Every noble youth, before starting 
on public life, was bound to see the 
world and make useful foreign relations. 
Young Englishmen had an ambition to 
be “ polite,” and their parents wished 
them to make a good appearance abroad. 
It was not enough that they should be 


attended by a courier and several foot 
men; they required an intellectual com- 
panion. Lady Oxford expressed the gen- 
eral opinion when she said, “ The chief 
aim of any young nobleman on his trav- 
els should be to make a man of sense 
his friend.” Here, then, in an age when 
poetry and graceful scholarship were the 
fashion, was the chance for a young man 
of talents and gentlemanly address, who 
had nothing but his wits to live upon, to 
start a career. It was hard if he could 
not find some scion of a great house who 
would be charmed to secure his company 
for the Grand Tour. 

The advantages to the protégé were 
numerous and obvious. He was taken 
in luxury across the Continent. In Paris 
he accompanied his patron, who was also 


his comrade, to 











the opera, to the 
comedy, to the 
collections of 
fine art. It was 
his business to 
be preinformed 
on these mat- 
ters, to act as 
something (but 
not too much) 
of a 
He was _intro- 
duced into the 
best foreign so- 


cicerone. 


ciety; he took 
part in delight- 
ful exeursions 
to Marly and 
Versailles. Ile 
had a respon- 
sibility to the 


young man’s 
parents. If any- 
thing went 
wrong, if he 


felt that his 
charge was in 
danger from bad 
company, it was 
his duty, with 
the utmost pri- 
vacy and dis- 
eretion, to in- 
form his Lord- 








THOMAS HOBBES (1588-1679) 


ship at home of 
the peril. They 


From the Painting by John Mitchell Wright rush on to the 
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South, and, 
wrapped 
bearskins, with 
beaver masks 
drawn ovet 
their faces, they 
brave the hor- 
rors of the Alps. 
They descend 
into Italy, and 
life be eomes, 
for the protégé, 
so lately 
starving in an 
Oxford garret, 
pure enchant 
ment. Behold 
him plucking a 
leaf of laurel 
from Virgil’s 
grave at Naples! 
Behold him in 
what he ealls his 
“oundula” float- 
ing on the canals 
of Venice! se- 
hold him, flushed 
with enthusiasm, 
listening to Per- 
golesi in’ Flor- 
ence, and losing 
himself in the 
labyrinths of the 
ruins of Rome! 














And for all 


this. what was CHARLES MONTAGU, EARL OF HALIFAX (1661-1715) 


he expected to From a Portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller 


give in return? 

As we have seen, he was pre-eminently 
there as a discreet, sympathetic, and un- 
obtruding representative of parental au- 
thority. But more obviously he was 
there to make an agreeable companion 
for the young nobleman. One great de- 
velopment at this time was in the status 
of the protégé. He was no longer in dan- 
ger of being confounded with the servants. 
Indeed, he ordered them about; he was 
independent of any one but the patron, 
and, without”> question, he was often the 
mouthpiece of the latter. That the 
social status < 


f the protégé had risen 
is to be observed in the rather disgrace- 
ful stor, of how the poet Savage, when 
he was residing with Lord Tyreonnel, 
would invite friends to the house and 
imperiously order the butler to bring up 


his Lordship’s best wines from the cellar 
for them. The poetical protégé, alas! 
was more certain to be a man of good 
parts than of good breeding. 

So much for the Grand Tour; but what 
when the agreeable party returned to 
England from abroad? Then, if the 
protégé possessed a notable degree of 
talent, and had ingratiated himself with 
the patron, a life of singular amenity 
and ease began for him. If he was in 
holy orders, two or three sinecure livings 
were allotted to him, and he was _ pre- 
sented at court in the hope of further 
preferment,—as George Berkeley, the 
philosopher, and the poet- Parnell were 
introduced, as may be read in Swift's 
Journal to Stella. A prebend was the 
least that such a presentation could lead 
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to. If the protégé was a layman, and the 
patron a nobleman of high influence, a 
post under the government could gen- 
erally be found for a poet, who would 
then smoothly advance to be 


Court-Footman, or 
Possibly—Ambassador 


like Matthew Prior. Writing in 1712, 
Swift recapitulates what he has been 
able to persuade the great Whigs to do 
for personal friends of his own: “ Steele 
I have kept in his place. Congreve I 
have got to be used kindly, and secured. 
Rowe I have recommended, and got a 
promise of a place. Philips ”’—Ambrose 
the Namby-Pamby—* I could certainly 
have provided for, if he had not run 
poetry-mad; and I.set Addison so right 
at first that he might have been employed, 
and have partly secured him the place 
he has.” But perhaps the whole system 
is most curiously illuminated by another 
letter from Swift, where he speaks of 
having presented the poet Diaper, author 
of “ Dryades,” to Lord Bolingbroke, in 
the hope of securing that nobleman as 
Diaper’s patron. Swift writes in high 
spirits, for he has sueceeded,—* I am to 
give him a sum of money from my Lord, 
and I have contrived to make a parson 
of him. ...’Tis a poor little short 
wretch, but will do best in a gown, and 
we will make Lord Keeper give him a 
living.” But in spite of Lord Boling- 
broke’s twenty guineas, which came too 
late, poor Diaper died in “ a nasty garret.” 

The only alternative between a “ place,” 
and death in a garret after a wretched 
life of incessant begging, was, in the case 
of many of the poets, an invitation to 
reside with the patron. This was recog- 
nized as a sort of profession; and the 
curious thing is that it seems to have in- 
volved hardly any responsibility or duty. 
It is to be supposed that the patron en- 
joyed the distinction of having a man 
of genius under his personal charge. He 
was a man of taste himself, and it was 
delightful in his hours of ease, stretched 
in a chair on one of his espaliered ter- 
races, to listen to new works by his own 
private Gay or Thomson or Tickell. As 
Pope says in a cancelled couplet,—which 
is supposed to refer to Bubb Dodington,— 


To bards reciting he vouchsafed a nod, 
And snuffed their incense like a grateful god. 


How the protégé employed himself in 
relation to the patron with whom he 
resided is not always quite clear. Some- 
times he occupied his ample leisure in 
preparing an edition of one of the classics 
for the press. This book would ultimate- 
ly be produced, by subscription, with a 
glowing tribute to the nobleman “ by 
whose indulgence I had both the time 
and ammunition to perform it.” The 
protégé was expected to apply his vacant 
hours to his own favorite study. He en 
tered into learned or witty correspond- 
ence of a semipublie nature, which re- 
dounded to the glory of the patron. 
Nothing could be more delightful than 
the letters which passed between Thom- 
son and Mallet when they were both in 
the full glow of residentiary patronage. 
Thomson was the dependent of Bubb 
Dodington at Eastbury in Dorset; Mal- 
let held a similar position with the Duke 
of Montrose at Stanford. Neither had 
been or ever wished to be independent ; 
Thomson’s only regret at the close of 
his easy life was that he had sometimes 
“experienced the uncertainty of patron- 


age.” But in 1735 neither of the poets 
is in the least anxious about the future; 
they have kind and faithful patrons, and 
they pipe to one another like two plump 
bullfinches, full of hemp-seed, from their 
comfortable gilded cages. The payment 
for these favors took the form of inserip- 
tions, inexpressibly fulsome and_ obse- 
quious. In dedicating his admirable 
poem of “Summer” to Bubb Dodington 
in 1727, Thomson informed the world 
that the character of his worthy Mexcenas, 
“in which the Virtues, the Graces, and 
the Muses join their influence, as much 
exceeds the expression of the most elegant 
and judicious pen as the finished beauty 
does the representation of the pencil.” 
Surely such praise deserved the trifling 
reward of a retreat from “the noise and 
nonsense of the world ” among the pomp- 
ous gimerackery of Eastbury! It is to be 
noted that if the poet rendered any def- 
inite services for money, he was no long- 
er supposed to be “ protected.” In early 
years Thomson taught Lord Binning’s 
son to read, but for this he was paid a 
salary. The poet had to find his own 
lodging, and we are particularly told 
that Lord Binning, though a straight- 
forward employer, was not a patron. As 














CATHERINE HYDE (‘KITTY’), DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY 


From the Original by Charles Jervas 
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Duke, or from 
doing his best 
to ensure his 
patronage. Nor 


did Young, 
though a sound 
divine, shrink 


from accepting 
the Duke’s boun- 
ty, or from 
sharing his com- 
pany at Winch- 
enden, where for 
six whole weeks 
im 2738 the 
Duke and_ the 
poet did noth- 
ing “but read 
Tully and_ talk 
Latin.” So, at 
least, the author 
of ‘*Night 
Thoughts’’ 
would have us 
believe; but 
those who re- 
member Swift’s 
report of Whar- 
ton’s conversa- 
tion must con- 
jeeture that all 
this Latinity 
was relieved by 
flashes of rich 








GEORGE, LORD LYTTELTON (1709-1773) 
Portrait by an Unknown Painter . , 
, ; of Wharton 


soon as he could present his bard to Dod 
ington,—“ that kind Mecenas to each 
Binning withdrew, and 
Thomson ceased to attempt to earn his 


poet - serub,” 


daily bread. 

It is to be noted as a curious and not 
very amiable trait in eighteenth-century 
literary life that the personal character 
of the patron was not allowed to weigh in 
the balance against the advantages of his 
patronage. Whatever history may de- 
cide to think of the Duke of Wharton, 
he was looked upon with horror by his 
contemporaries as a libertine and an in- 
fidel. This did not prevent Hughes, the 
author of the “Siege of Damascus,” 
“though not only an honest but a pious 
man,” from dedicating his Fontenelle 
with fulsome eulogy to the “ wicked ” 


English vernac- 
ular. Speaking 
ir- 

resistibly recalls 
Atterbury to the memory, and reminds 
us of the risks which protégés_ still 
ran of being involved in the ruin of 
their patrons. Atterbury, who lived like 
a prince, supported his court of men of 
letters around him, and when he fell, 
great was their disaster. One of the 
bishop’s creatures was the poet Yalden, 
a wit and a friend of Addison. When 
the great plot was blown upon, Yalden 
was arrested with the others upon sus- 
picion, and in his pocket-book were found 
the mysterious words “ Thorough-Pae’d 


Doctrine.” This entry seemed proof 


positive of guilt, until the trembling poet 
was able to show that it had no political 
significance whatever, but was only a 
phrase quoted from a sermon which had 
happened to strike his fancy. 











very 
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One of the 
kindest and most 
considerate of 
eighteenth cen 
tury patrons was 
the first Lord 
Lyttelton, of 
IIagley. But he 
was modest and 
high-minded, and 
had no desire to 
be “fed with 
soft dedication 
all day long.” 
Ile refused 
again and again 
to allow Tom 
Jones to be in- 
scribed to him, 
and Fielding 
had at length to 
do it in Lyttel- 
ton’s despite. 
And the novel- 
ist could do no 
less. “ Without 
your assistance,” 
he says, “this 
history had nev- 
er been  com- 
pleted.” Fie!d- 
ing resided, 
though we know 
not for how 











long, at Hagley, 
and left it only 
to become, at 
Lyttelton’s rec- 
ommendation, the guest of a still richer 
man, the Duke of Bedford, by whose 
“princely instance of generosity” the 
great novelist enjoyed, to the end of his 
life, free use of the famous house in 
Bow Street. Fielding’s acknowledg- 
ment of his debt to Lyttelton is repeated 
and explicit. Speaking of the greatest 
of his romances, he says to the lord of 
Hagley, “I partly owe to you my exist- 
ence during great part of the time which 
I have employed in composing it.” 

The long-suffering of residentiary pa- 
trons was extraordinary, but there might 
be cases in which the protégé, however 
gifted, was impossible. Sir Joseph 
Jekyll can hardly be blamed for his con- 
duct to Thomas Chubb, the wonderful 
“phenomenon of Wiltshire.” Chubb was 





THOMAS CHUBB (1679-1746) 


From the recently discovered Portrait by George Beare, now first engraved 


a philosophical tallow - chandler, whose 
gifts for theological speculation dazzled 
the environs of Salisbury at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. He was 
brought to the attention of the liberal- 
minded Master of the Rolls, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, and was permanently installed in 
Jekyll’s house, like a cat or a parrot or a 
maiden aunt. At first all went well; Chubb 
sometimes consented to wait at table, al- 
though at other times the patron “ used 
at his leisure hours to refresh the fatigue 
of business in the philosopher’s conversa- 
tion.” But Chubb became uplifted; his 
views grew more extravagant and his 
manners more overbearing. His .presence 
in the house was found at length to be 
unbearable, and an unsuccessful attempt 
at lifelong patronage went out at last 
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in what a contemporary calls “an empty 
and unsavory Chubb was de- 
testable, and badly as he 
could, yet Jekyll was blamed, although 
there is some reason to suppose that he 
gave the Deist “a genteel allowance ” for 
the rest 


stench.” 
behaved as 


of his days. The moral obliga- 
tions of a patron were serious about 1730. 

The considerate indulgence of patrons 
to the poets in their charge deserves a 
much more generous recognition than it 
has ever found. 
point. In the “ Duneciad’ 
“Gay dies unpensioned with a hundred 
friends,” yet no one can have known bet- 
ter than Pope how little the fate of the 
fabulist deserved pity. Somewhere about 
1721 Gay became a member of the family 
of the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, 
and we find him going “ wheresoever they 
will carry him.” 


The case of Gay is in 
Pope wrote, 


Ile was penniless, lazy, 
and without any power of self-support. 
The Queensberrys adopted him, fought 
his battles,indulged his whims, nursed him 
through a dangerous illness, and constant- 
ly urged him to “ follow his own inven- 
They attended to his affairs; tthe 
-Prior’s “ Kitty beautiful 
was actually asked to with- 
court in 1729 for having 
teased the King and Queen by canvassing 


tions.” 
young Duchess 
und young ” 
draw from 
for subscriptions to the prohibited “ Pol- 
ly,” and when Gay died at last, in the 
arms of his ineonsolable Duke and Duch- 
it was found that he had amassed in 
Yet he 
was petulantly complaining to the last. 
Pope uneasily that it 
should be known that he was above the 
need of a patron’s help. 
fortable when he stayed at such a house 


ess, 
their company no less than £6000. 
was anxious 


He was uncom- 


as Canons as a visitor, for fear that 
his position there might be misunder- 
stood. There is no question that his 


whole heart spoke in the splendid lines 
to Dr. Arbuthnot: 


Oh, let me live my own, and die so too! 
Maintain a poet’s dignity and ease, 

And see what friends, and read what books 

I please; 

Above a patron, though I condescend 
Sometimes to call a minister my friend. 
Circumstances and the irresistible force of 
his genius had enabled Pope to take this 
position, but it was above the range of 
lesser spirits, and we make a serious error 


in supposing that such independence was 
a common feature of the literary life of 
the time. It was, on the contrary, so rare 
as to be almost unique. And the nebu- 
lous story about the £1000 paid by the 
Duchess of Marlborough for the sup- 
pression of the character of Atossa sug- 
gests that even Pope had his price. In 
with this, should be 
noticed that contemporary feeling blamed 


connection too, it 
the poet not for taking the money, but 
for breaking the contract. 

There no question that our 
modern prejudice against the eighteenth- 
century patron is largely founded upon 
Dr. Johnson’s celebrated letter to the 
Earl of Chesterfield. But it should be 
remembered that this was written in 1755, 
when the palmy days of patronage were 
over. 


can be 


It was then becoming possible to 
live by an appeal to the reading publie 
in London, and a greater delicacy about 
the acceptance of direct gifts of money 


had come into vogue. Yet, even with 
regard to this eminent instance of in- 


dependence, it is to be observed that what 


roused Johnson’s anger was not that 
Chesterfield had offered him patronage, 
but that he had neglected to do so. If, 


in 1747, when Johnson issued the “ Plan 
for a Dictionary,” Chesterfield had come 
forward frankly with a handsome present 
of money, and if during successive years 
he had continued his protection, the world 
would have missed a splendid piece of in- 
vective, and the illustrious name of Dr. 
Johnson would have been added to those 
who owed to the help of an enlightened 
nobleman the opportunity to complete an 
important literary monument. Johnson 
showed that it was possible, by a tremen- 
dous effort, to finish a work without the 
aid of a patron, and patronage went out of 
fashion. Fifteen later it was al- 
ready so discredited that Chatterton died 
for the lack of it. But from 1710 to 1750 
it was in full vogue, and whatever we may 
think of the propriety of personal inde- 
pendence and of the good fortune of the 
democratic authors of to-day, we do a 
cruel wrong to the unselfish and enlight 
ened noblemen hospitality per- 
mitted the higher literature to exist in 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century 
if we grudge the admission that in the 
main they were generous, unassuming, 
and tactful in their beneficent action. 


years 


whose 








A Lochinvar 


BY ROBERT 


FLUTTER of interest 
Cloud. 
turned! 


stirre: 


Pierre Petibon had re 
In the tiny gardens, built 
behind the the 


steep hillsides; at the windows overlook- 


impossibly houses on 
ing the narrow streets or opening toward 
distant views of the Seine or the wooded 
Meudon heights; 
the people gathered for petty barter and 


in the little shops where 


the news was eagerly dis 
itself—the littl 
old town that, from the place to which 
hillside, 
Paris 


taken on a curious eagt 


« ndless gossip 


eussed. The very town 


it has serambled on the steep 


out so brightly toward 


looks 


seemed to have 


ness of aspect; it looked like an old wo 
man with face aglow with communicable 


And was there not 


news. news, indeed! 
Pierre Petibon had returned. ; 
Now, there were many in St. Cloud 
ho knew somewhat of Pierre Petibon 
and his affairs; there were some who 
knew a good deal about Pierre and his 


but there was only one who knew 
all about them, and that was Pierre Peti- 
bon himself. And, as a fact, 
there things even he 
did not understand, but of which he had 
to gain comprehension through stress of 


affairs; 


matter of 


were some which 


bitter experience. 

None but Pierre Petibon himself knew 
that to him it was as if St. Cloud pri- 
marily had primarily 
This belief, though 
entirely subconscious and altogether un- 
For 
him the trees in the park of the vanished 
Chateau for him 
stately horse-chestnuts lined the endless 


and 
created for himself. 


existed been 


selfish, was none the less profound. 


grew thick-massed; 
forest aisles and swept away into dusk- 
for him the foun- 
tains flowed; for him the water spouted 
through great earven heads and trickled 
softly through hollows of 
wrought-out stone; for him was the glory 


ily remote distances; 


away long 


of the countless flowers, growing as only 


gardeners in palace gardens know how 


to make them grow 
Vor 


CVIT.—No 637 


2 


1 St. 


the endless rows of 





of St. Cloud 


SHACKLETON 


scarlet geraniums low - set 


flanked by 
box, the brriliance of the dwarf dahlias, 
the mingled hues of foxglove and helio- 
fuchsia, the regal 


for him 


trope and canna and 


splendor of the roses: were the 


pleached and terraced walks; for him 


stood the ancient retaining-walls, green 
with moss and mantled thick with ivy; 
for him were the views of the winding 
river, and of Paris, spread out before 
him, with the towers and domes and 
pinnacles that gave dream-thoughts to 


his 


lans 


faney; for him the parties of Paris 
the park pic 


turesque groups in the glades and paths; 


came to and made 


for him the quotidian wedding par 
ties came. 

In St. Cloud the customary rules. 
Things are because they have been. 
They shall be because they are. 

St. Cloud is close to Paris. From 


the park vou feel that you could toss a 


stone there; you know 
But 


a journey, and to 


vou could easily 
walk there. Parisians love to con- 
sider it make it a 
journey, and therefore a journey it is. 


And 


popular as for the numberless wedding 


for no class of Parisians is it so 
parties who love to drive there, proud 
and happy, in the afternoons, after the 
the 
is one of the old customs, 


marriage ceremony at maitre. It 
and therefore 
it must ever be observed. 

as a lad Pierre used to watch the 
wedding parties with delighted curiosity. 
the 


lesser establish- 


Even 
At times the sloping street beside 
Pavillon Bleu the 
that shared in 
of the visitors was black with carriages; 


and 
ments the entertainment 
at times, surreptitiously peeping into one 
of the halls, 
grew big wonder at 


wax-floored Pierre’s 


with 


eves 
seeing half a 
dozen simultaneous intermingled wed- 
ding parties dancing in gayety, the brides 
and bridesmaids fluttery in filmy white. 
Pierre Petibon and Henri Lebrun were, 
as all St. Cloud knew, close friends from 
Henri’s father rich and 


bovhood. was 
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grew richer, Pierre’s: father was never 
rich and grew poorer, but the friendship 
of the two lads seemed to become more 
strong as the difference in their pros- 
pects increased. Both went for a time 
to the same _ school. Then Pierre was 
taken by his father to help him in his 
little bakeshop, and Henri was sent to 
the military school at St. Cyr. 

The time came for Pierre, like other 
French youths, to take his term of ser- 
vice in the army, and he was at first sad- 
dened at having to march away from St. 
Cloud, whose fascinations had quietly 
and steadily grown upon him, and then 
overjoved at finding that the regiment 
to which he was attached was ordered to 
the barracks there. And after a while 
Henri Lebrun, now a lieutenant, was also 
assigned to St. Cloud service. 

St. Cloud felt a gentle flutter of pride. 
The two had been its most popular lads; 
now they were not only the finest-looking 
young men of the town, but also the two 
most noticeable among the soldiers at 
the barracks. Pierre, indeed, was the 
handsomer of the two, but the trappings 
and gold of the officer eclipsed the red 
trousers and blue jacket of the private. 
And St. Cloud asked, in confabulative 
prattle on the steep hillsides, or on the 
bridge flung low over the dark - flowing 
river, or when service was over at the 
high-perehed chureh toward which the 
fortress of Mont Valérien grimly frowns, 
whether the friendship would now be 
at an end. 

Meanwhile, too, the affairs of Pierre 
had in another way attracted the atten- 
tion of the little town. Pierre was in 
love! The news had gone gossipingly 
about, with much of pleased and inter- 
ested comment. It seemed as if what- 
ever Pierre did was sure to come before 
the public eye—the eye of his little pub- 
lie, the denizens of St. Cloud. 

Pierre, one day, was in the park dur- 
ing a few hours’ leave. His soldier com- 
panions, knowing nothing of his love for 
St. Cloud, often rallied him on his pro- 
pensity for solitary walks, and were 
wont to tell him teasingly that there 
must be an affair of the heart. And 
Pierre, half embarrassed, half laughing, 
but entirely earnest, always gave as- 
severative denial — always till the day 
when first he saw Yvonne. 


It was a «harming August day. The 
red-trousere: iIdier watched for a while 
the changing jights and shadows over the 
great city so near at hand. In the park 
the air was still, but over Paris a line of 
clouds was slowly moving. And now 
the towers of Notre Dame changed from 
brightness to a dreary gray; now the 
great dome over the tomb of Napoleon 
glowed dazzlingly with gold and now 
turned a sinister black; and now, as the 
sun again emerged, a long line of build 
ings beyond the Bois de Boulogne sud 
denly flashed into a splendid glare of 
white. All this was for him—and all 
this park, these trees and shrubs trimmed 
wonderfully into domes and squares and 
pyramids, these flowers and_ terraces 
and vistas, these groups of people like 
fanciful figures in a_ painting filling 
in the dim distances. A youth and a 
pretty maiden danced round and round; 
two priests, sober-stepping, paced by; and 
Pierre Petibon lay back on the grass 
and, half hidden by a clump of  bush- 
es, looked up at the sky, and thought 
and dreamed. 

Possibly he fell asleep—then suddenly 
he half started up as he heard an affright 
ed little cry close beside him, and the 
swish of a gown and the soft patter of 
hurrying feet. 

“T thought that—he—his red trousers 

he—was a big bunch of geraniums!” 

The words came in a fluttered voice 
of marvellous sweetness, and he saw that 
the girl herself was sweeter than the 
voice. He lay down again, but now with 
his head on his arm, and watched the 
fluttered girl subside into tranquillity. 
She was one of a party of a score or so, 
all garbed alike in blouselike gowns of 
soft hue, and they were convoved by a 
nun, whose white cap, turned back at 
the sides in queer square bends, stretched 
far forward over her gentle face. The 
girls paced slowly on together, and their 
young voices rose in a lilting earol; and 
then they halted, at a spot where the 
sunlight slanted down through the mass- 
ed foliage and checkered the patch of 
grass with light and shade. 

And Pierre Petibon felt anew a sense 
of pleasure in the fact that the park of 
St. Cloud was all for him; never before 
had he seen anything so sweet within its 
borders; and buoyed by his subconscious 
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feeling of possession, he walked gravely 
to the 
the dark-gowned Sister; and she, a little 
fluttered, but the 


earnestness of the soldier’s eyes, replied 


party and spoke respectfully to 


reassured by honest 


softly, and he sat down on the grass 
at her feet and silently looked at the 
graceful girls. And Yvonne was by far 


the most graceful of all; but Pierre’s 
grave eyes could not draw her own. She 
blushed, and, all demureness, would 
not look at the red-trousered soldier, 


though her companions slyly rallied her 
about the patch of geraniums that she 


had found. 
The girls were from a school in Paris, 
and had been sent to St. Cloud for a 


summer’s outing; and Pierre, walking by 
the Sister’s side, followed the maidens to 
their home, near the park, and stood, cap 
in hand, as they passed through a mossy 
gate in a great stone wall, ivy-covered 
and topped with tile. There no 
thought of intrusiveness, of effrontery; 
Yvonne had come to him as one of the 
treasures of St. Cloud. 

And the next time that he had leave 
of absence he walked boldly to the en- 
trance of the house, and he rang the bell, 
and in a brave voice he said that he 
would see the Sister, and to her he 
bluntly said that he loved Yvonne. 

The Sister smiled—a queer and sober 
little smile, which had in it somewhat 
of amusement, and somewhat of surprise, 
and somewhat of sympathy with human 
And, indeed, she had once thought 
of romance for herself. . . . 

In short, so well did Pierre acquit 
himself, and so well was he vouched for 
by the good people of the town, that he 
and Yvonne were allowed to speak with 


was 


love. 


each other. “We never refuse to con- 
sider good opportunities for the mar- 


riage of the girls under our charge,” said 
the Sister, simply. “ All are orphans, 
and there is only a little dot for each— 
interest from a special fund left by the 
rich lady who founded the school.” 

And once in a while, after that, Pierre 
was allowed to visit Yvonne, who, very 
sweet and lovable, talked shyly with him, 
while the gentle Sister sat near by, knit- 
ting silently and thinking of the past; 
and onee in a while Pierre joined the 
convoyed girls as they paced through the 
woody aisles, and by an unspoken con- 
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sent the two were allowed to walk and to 


talk together, a little apart. 


Then it was that Lieutenant Henri 
Lebrun came, and outside of the bar- 
racks he and Pierre were at first good 


friends, and the two went, arm in arm, 
to see Yvonne, and Henri gayly told him 
that he had 
Franee. “ 


won the prettiest girl in 
But no pretty girl can catch 
she Henri added; 
whereat Pierre felt grievously hurt, and 


as if the foundation of friendship were 


me unless is rich,” 


slipping away. 
It was not long before St. Cloud, hav- 


ing commented in pleased gossip on 
Pierre’s love-affair, found new food for 
talk. For a distant relative, who had 


been for years in Canada, and who had 
been lost sight of by Yvonne’s family, 
died, leaving her a fortune; whereupon 
the Superior of the school wrote to the 
Sister at St. Cloud, directing her to tell 
Monsieur Petibon that, no formal betroth- 
al having taken place, there must now, 
in justice to Yvonne, and in considera- 
tion of her altered position, be more care 
in selecting a husband; that this need not 
be looked upon as a final dismissal of 
the young soldier, Monsieur Petibon, but 
must be taken as a warning not to cher- 
ish hopes. The townspeople commiser- 
ated with each other the sudden 
blow which had come upon their favor- 
ite; and the soldiers at the barracks, who 
liked Pierre as a manly and brave young 
fellow, felt sympathy for him. And now 
the soft-voiced Sister would sometimes 


over 


lead her troop slowly along the road 
which looks down into the barracks- 
yard, and sometimes she would let 


the girls lean over the stone wall and 
watch the battalions below go through 
their drill. 

And Lieutenant Lebrun, at such times, 
loved to face toward the wall and to dis- 
play his fine voice and fine uniform 
and Yvonne noticed that he began to 
speak sharply to Pierre Petibon, to 
find loud fault with him, to gibe at 
him in words of sharp command; and 
the other girls, Yvonne’s companions, 
were indignant, for they saw no fault in 
Pierre, who through his romance with 
Yvonne had become’ the hero of the 
school; but whether or not Yvonne her- 
self was eould tell, for 
she watched the scenes with an insecruta- 


angered none 
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ble faee. And once in a while, when after 


taunting word to Pierre, to which, 


some 
s a private in the ranks, he could not 
reply, Lieutenant Lebrun would smile 
nd look up triumphantly at Yvonne, far 
bove him. leaning over the long stone 
ill. And some who watched Pierre’s 
face saw signs of gusty passion now and 
then sweep over it in spite of his self 
ontrol, and they felt that evil might 
come of it all; that Lieutenant Lebrun 


was rousing a man who, in spite of his 
temper, Was capable of some 


And 


trembled as he 


usual good 


desperate and gusty deed. once 


Lebrun for a 


look of dour fierceness fixed full 


moment 
( aught a 


upon him. 


Soon it began to be known that Le- 
brun himself was an ardent suitor for 
Yvonne; it was not long before it was 


the and in 
her churehly guard- 
herself had agreed to 
Pierre Petibon, 


with 


believed, in 
barracks, that 
the girl 


him; 


rene rally town 
the 
ans and 
wild 
could 


He saw Yvonne 


accept and 


with disappointm« nt, love, 
obtain ho definite word. 
but the girl, 


structe d, answered 


once, having been thus in- 


perfunctorily, dryly, 
without apparent emotion, and Pierre 
bafilled away. 


And 


Yvonne looking down from the wall, high 


went 


day, in the drill - yard, with 


one 


above, Lieutenant Lebrun was so intol- 


erably 


insolent that Pierre Petibon’s face 
erew dark and fierce. 


Another 


forward, 


insolent word. And Pierre 
hurled himself at Le- 
dashed the sword from his hand,— 


sprang 
brun, 
and then the mist passed away from be- 
and he checked himself, 
and still. In an instant 
but his first impulse of 
violence had passed with the moment in 


which he 


up his sword, but something in the faces 


fore his eyes, 
and stood erect 
} 


he was seized, 


indulged it. Lebrun picked 
of the men about him, something in what 
he instinetively knew would place him 
the 


refrain from striking the helpless prison- 


best in eyes of Yvonne, made him 
er, who was instantly hurried away. 

Lebrun showed that he could 
Pierre 
brought martial, 
but Lebrun quietly let it be known that 
he would much prefer to have the 
attack make as little of it 


to the eourt he 


And now 
1 


be beth politic and magnanimous. 
was before a eourt 
wit- 
nesses ¢ f the 


as possible, and himself 
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lightly of it. It 
freakish trick of an old friend and school- 
knew that Pierre Peti- 
(Lebrun ) 
married shortly, and 


spoke Was merely a 
inate, he said he 
had 
Was ¢ xpecting to be 
both he 
Private 


bon meant no harm; he 
and his bride to be, with whom 


Petibon had a humble acquaint 


ance, would be pleased if the eourt should 
let the soldier vo free. 


The otheers of th 


ce liberated, 


thereupon 
the 
punishment that had been contemplated, 
that Private Petibon be 
transferred to a Algeria till the 


court 


and in place of heavy 


the Vv ordered 
post in 
end of his term of service. 

In the and the 
the shops of Cloud, and 
the fountain 
half-way up the hill, blocks the 
Rue Royale, the 
and retold. 

When Pierre’s term of service was over 
he returned to St. Cloud, and was told 
that the 
Vincennes, and that the Lieutenant and 
Yvonne been in St. Cloud 
since the school 
shortly after the affray in the barracks 
vard undoubtedly to be 


streets gardens and 


St. where the 
that, 


narrow, 


people gather about 


twisting story was told 


Lebrun was with garrison at 


who had not 


her return to Paris 


were marrie 
a short time. 


He went to 


within 


Boulogne a de termin¢ d to 


leave the country forever. Ilis father 
had recently died, and had left him a 
little money. But at Boulogne he hesi 
tated. Ile obtained a position with a 


wealthy man, who put opportunities in 


his way. When the great steamers for 
America paused there and then went 
steadily on, and when the crowded 


English 


harbor, he 


packet - boats for the eoast 
out of the felt 
anew the desire to put the sea between 


STté amed 


him and the place where he had been so 
but the 
and ever the magnet spell of Yvonne's 


unhappy; ever love of France, 
presence, even though she was another’s, 
held him upon French soil. 

He loved to talk of St. Cloud—of 


park, its trees and its loveliness, its nar- 


its 


row streets, the Parisians who flocked to 
it, the host of wedding parties; and om 
day his employer said: 

“Pierre, go back to St. Cloud. You 
will be successful there. 
Call it the Pavillon 
I will give you the eapital to 


love it, and 


Open another place. 
Petibon. 
start it, and you shall be part owner.” 
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And thus it was that Pierre Petibon 
returned to St. Cloud. Thus it came 
about that in the tiny gardens built im- 
possibly on the steep hillsides, at the 
windows overlooking the narrow streets 
or opening toward distant views, and in 
the little shops where the people gathered 
for petty barter and endless gossip, the 
fact was eagerly discussed. The little 
old town was aglow with communicable 
news. And was it not news, indeed! 
Pierre Petibon had returned had re 
turned suecessful—with money! 

The Pavillon Petibon quickly became 
famous and rivalled the Pavillon Bleu. 
Wedding parties flocked to it in the af- 
ternoons, and in the evenings it was soon 
a favorite resort, for Parisians loved to 
come there and sit on its baleonies and 
listen to the soft-stringed music and look 
out over the Seine. And Pierre Petibon 
was honored and loved by the little town. 

And one brilliant day in June there 
were more wedding parties than had 
ever before come on any day in the his- 
tory of St. Cloud. The open place and 
the broad avenue sloping up from it past 
the barracks were thick with carriages, 
and Pierre Petibon watched with pride 
as party after party were ushered in. 
The orchestra played with, an enthusiasm 
which left them little time to circulate 
among the guests for the customary 
pourboires. Round and_ round, with 
short and mincing steps, never reversing, 
the dancers waltzed. At the tables others 
ate and drank in gay happiness. The 
gold-laced chasseurs proudly received one 
company after another, and ceremonious- 
ly led them to chairs and settees. The 
chatter of parties coming and _ parties 
going, of general talk and laughter and 
gayety, was pleasant to hear; but to 
Pierre Petibon there came, with the plea- 
sure and with the pride, a sense of sor- 
row and of loss. 

He walked to the entrance of the pa- 
villon. He looked at the crowded street, 
at the coachmen and the horses decked 
with wedding-favors, at the bridal ear- 
riages lined with white, and a desolate 
feeling came over him. Never for him 
were there to be wedding-favors and 
bride. And the musicians, inside of 
the pavillon, struck into a dreamy waltz, 
which dimmed his eyes, for it told of 
his dreams of the past and of Yvonne. 


Another party! And they threw con- 
fetti from their carriages, and a throng 
of spectators surrounded them, and chas- 
seurs from the different establishments 
ran to greet and win them, and a gold- 
capped chasseur from the Pavillon Peti- 
bon led them on in triumph. 

Pierre drew back a little as the lead- 
ing carriage came up; and from it first 
descended, splendidly uniformed, Lieu- 
tenant Lebrun—and then Yvonne! And 
gayly laughing, and amid shouts of glee 
and the waving of wedding-favors, the 
delicately gowned women and the black- 
garbed men and the glittering Lieuten- 
ant made their way into the hall through 
the little crowd that had gathered at 
the door. 

“This is my wedding-day!” cried Le- 
brun to old neighbors that he knew. 

Yvonne — Yyonne and St. Cloud! 
Yvonne and Lebrun! And so it was 
thus that Fate had decreed the blow 
should fall. Yvonne and Lebrun! Not 
married long ago, as Pierre had thought, 
but only to-day—this very day. And 
ever the waltz went dreamily, sweetly, 
lovingly on. 

Pierre Petibon walked with outward 
composure into the hall, but his heart 
was swiftly beating, and in his eyes were 
signs of fierce and gusty passion. Yvonne 
and Lebrun were dancing, and there was 
a murmur of applause, so charming and 
beautiful was she, gowned in white, and 
so brave to look upon was the man be- 
side her. 

The musie stopped, and Lebrun proud- 
ly led Yvonne to a seat. And then, still 
outwardly calm, but with a look in his 
eyes such as had been there on the day 
of the scene in the barracks-yard, Pierre 
Petibon crossed the room and stood at 
Yvonne's side. 

With a little ery of surprise, she look- 
ed up at him, and her face grew very 
pale. He looked at none but her. “ It 
is my dance, Yvonne,” he said, and with- 
out a word she arose, and the music 
again began—a waltz more sweet, more 
dreamy, more full of love than before; 
and Pierre Petibon for the first time in 
his life held in his arms the woman that 
he worshipped. 

“T love you, I love you,” he said, and 
the musie wailed and sang. “TI love you, 
I love you; I have hungered for you, 
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thirsted for vou, longed for you. Yvonne, 
Yvonne, I love you!” 

The music was speaking to their hearts. 
“Yvonne, Yvonne, come with me!” His 
eyes looked far down into hers in a com- 
pelling eagerness, and his words came 
fierce and warm, and she murmured, 
“Pierre, Pierre, I will go with you.” 

They whirled near the entranceway 

he so tall and handsome, and she so 
white and dainty and sweet—and in a 
moment they were out-of-doors. None 
heeded them, for Lebrun was already 
dancing with another, and it appeared 
merely as if Pierre and Yvonne had 
ste pped outside for cooler air. 

“Into this carriage;” and Yvonne, in 
a great wonder at this metamorphosed 
lover, who had so unexpectedly appeared 
and taken possession of her, unquestion- 
ingly obe ved. 

“Do you love me, Yvonne?” he said. 
“ Do vou love me?” And, “ I have always 
loved you, Pierre,” she simply replied. 

“To the upper station,” said Pierre to 
the driver; “and quick!” He knew that 
a train was almost due. 

“We will go to America, Yvonne 
anywhere—to the end of the world!” 

“ Yes,” she said; “if you want me to, 
we shall go to the end of the world.” It 
was pleasant to be guided by this master- 
ful man. Then, “ Pierre,” she said, after 
a little pause, as the horses slowed, set- 
ting themselves at the steep hill—* Pierre 

do we need to 

He sharply interrupted her, but the 
sharpness was for himself and not for 
her. He was already beginning to fear 
that he was acting an unmanly part, 
that he was leading her into ultimate 
misery. “ Are you sorry, Yvonne?” And 
he added, but almost as if speaking to 
himself: “It is not too late—it is not 
vet too late.” The gust of passion had 
gone, and all that remained was deep 
and humble love. He stirred wearily, 
and spoke as if awaking from a dream. 
“Tt is not too late, Yvonne. We had 


he tter go back.” 


Bewildered thus to be dismissed, sh 
burned with mortified amazement, and 
with a little shiver drew away from him. 

“T love vou, Yvonne, but I must not 
Oh, Yvonne, decide for me for us! 
If vou had not married Lebrun—if this 
were yesterday and not to-day—if you 
were tree—if 

He boggled his words, and then, wit] 
an effort, spoke with more of steadiness 

a have been vielding to my seltish- 
ness, Yvonne; vielding to a selfish love 
It was a mistake 

He looked away from her to avoid th 
look that she bent upon him. He moved 
restlessly, and dared not even glance at 
her. “Yvonne, Yvonne, I love you so,” 
he murmured, but not a word did she 
say in reply. 

In a few moments shi opened the ear 
riage door. “We wish to return,” sh 
said, composedly. And in silence th 
two were driven back. 

At the Pavillon Petibon the carriage 
stopped, and the door was swung wid 
by an eager chasseur. 

Pierre cast one hopeless look at Yvonne, 
and, bewildered, saw that her eyes wer 
brimming with fun. 

“Yvonne!” he gasped. 

“This is the wedding-day of Monsieur 
Lebrun, and I am the bridesmaid, and 
promised him the first dance,” she said, 
with the demureness that he so well 
knew. She laughed merrily, so droll was 
the face of Pierre Petibon, with traces 
of disappointed passion still upon it, 
mingled with blank amazement at this 
incomprehensible — turn. “ Lieutenant 
Lebrun learned long ago that it was not 
for him I cared, and so, like a sensibl 
man, he did not mope, but found conso- 
lation elsewhere. And if vou will take 
that look of bewilderment from your 


face, monsieur,”—she laughed again, but 
checked herself demurely,—* and if you 
will look a little more as if you would 
like it, vou may have the next dance 

and without going to the end of 
the world, monsieur!” 
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the King 
BY ARTHUR COLTON 


HERE was a mar whom a king loved, and heard 
7 With smiles his swift step and impetuous word 
Among the slow-paced councillors: to the young 
Belong the careless hand, the daring tongue: 
Pleasure and pride are the large flowers that spring 
Within the fertile shadow of the king. 


There sat a beggar in the market-place, 

Of sullen manner and a surly face, 

Who caught him by the cloak; that with a stone 
He smote the beggar’s head, and so passed on, 
Cassim Ben Ali, up the palace hill, 

Leaving the beggar, fallen, grim, and still. 


Sudden as the king’s favor is his wrath; 





Who for the morrow knows what joy he hath? 
Or can he pile it in his vaults to stay 

The crowding penury of another day? 

So to Ben Ali came the harsh disgrace, 
That he was led beyond the market-place 


=== 


Of noisy traders chattering at the stalls, 
And in a pit thrown, near the city walls; 
Whither the beggar came, and at the pit 
Held in his hand a stone, and raising it: 
“T in my time am wise, and hitherto 

It had been foolish to do what I do;” 

Cast on his head, saying in sullen tone, 
“Tam that beggar, and behold that stone.” 


Ben Ali on the morrow was restored 
To the benignant favor of his lord, 
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And sending for the beggar, softly said: 

“This is that stone.” The beggar bowed his head: 
“ And this my head which is among the lowly, 

As thine is high, and God is just holy,” 


And threw himself lamenting on the floor. 


Ben Ali pondered then a moment more. 

“Thou sayest truly, God is just, and lo, 

Both of our heads have ached beneath a blow. 
I in my time grow wiser, and divine 

The beating of thy head will not heal mine, 
And have considered and have found it wise, 
To exchange with thee some other merchandise. 
Take this gold dinar, and remember then 

That God is just, if so I come again 


Into a pit and ask return of thee.” 


Once more Ben Ali was brought low, to see 

The king’s clenched hand, fixed look and rigid frown, 
Thrust from the palace gate to wander down, 
Stripped of his silks, in poverty and shame, 

Into the market, where the traders came 

With files of sag-necked camels o’er the sands, 
Bringing the corded wares of hidden lands. 

And walking there with eyes now wet and dim 

He sought the beggar, found and said to him, 

“ Remember thy exchange of merchandise, 


Who sayest, God is just and thou art wise.” 


“ Who sayeth, God is just, speaks not of me; 
Who ealleth thee a fool, means none but thee,” 


“ 


Ile answered. 3eing wise I understood 
To pay the evil back and keep the good 
Is increase of the good in merchandise. 


Therefore I keep the dinar and am wise.” 


Which thing was brought to the king’s ear, and he 
Summoned the two to stand before his knee; 

And took the dinar from the beggar’s hand, 

And giving to Ben Ali, gave command 

To those who waited for his word: “ Bring stones 
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That he may beat with them this beggar’s bones, 
Who mocks at justice, saying, God is just, 


And boasting wisdom, fouls her in the dust.” 


Ben Ali through his meditation heard 

The councillors approving the king’s word, 
And spoke above their even murmuring: 
“Let justice be with God and with the king, 





Who are not subject to a moment’s chance, 


Made and unmade by shifting circumstance. 





This is the wisdom of the poor and weak, 

The smitten cheek shall warn its brother cheek, 
And each man to his nook of comfort run, 

His little portion of the morning sun, 

His little portion of the noonday shade, 

His wrongs forgotten as his debts unpaid. 

God holds the seales on high, whose centre stands 
Within the secret hollows of his hands, 

Whose lines he knows if they be levelled even 
With the still plain and jasper floors of heaven. 4 
Let not the evil and the good we do 

3e ghosts to haunt us, phantoms to pursue. 

I have the dinar and would fain be clear 

Of further trading with this beggar here, 

For he nor I have caused this world to be, 


Nor govern kingdoms with our equity.” 
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} “ Art thou so poor, then, and the beggar wise, 
God’s justice hidden and the king’s astray ?” 
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The gathered past lies heavier than the crown? 
So be it as thou sayest, with him and thee, 
Thou who forgivest evil bitterly.” 


So spoke the king. Ben Ali’s steps once more 
Were swift and silken on the palace floor. 
The beggar went with grim, unchanging face 
Back to his begging in the market-place. 


| 
J Answered the king, slow-voiced, with brooding eyes. 
“ Art thou so weak, and strong to drive away 
Far from to-day the ghost of yesterday ? 
y Free is thy lifted head, while on mine own 








The Tragedy of a Map 


SHACKELFORD 


BY COLLINS 


URING the last five years a great 
many people have heard the name 
of Bering, in connection with the 

Alaskan seal-fisheries, the Klondike gold- 
fields, and the boundary dispute between 
Canada and the United States. But 
few who read or hear the name know 
who the man was or what he had accom- 
plished. His work as a discoverer and 
his tragic death have been, it is safe to 
say, forgotten. Nevertheless, his name 
will be imperishable so long as the maps 
and charts of the world show Bering Sea, 
Bering Strait, and Bering Island. 

Bering was a Dane, born at Horsen, in 
Jutland, in 1680. He entered the Rus- 
sian navy, fought against the Swedes, 
and served Peter the Great as a lieuten- 
ant in 1707, and as a captain-lieutenant 
in 1710. The “ rough-and-ready ” Czar 
knew of him as an adventurous man 
and a well-seasoned navigator. He was 
just the sort of person wanted in de- 
veloping a great plan the Czar had been 
turning in his head for many years. 
Peter the Great wished that an expedi- 
tion of his should discover the north- 
west passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, which the maritime na- 
tions of Europe had been trying to find 
for centuries. 

Bering came conspicuously to the front 
in 1725, when, by order of the govern- 
ment, he, with officers, men, and ship- 
carpenters, went overland to Kam- 
chatka. At a place called Avatchka 
were built two vessels, in which, in 1725, 
Bering began an exploration of the coast 
of Asia, which lasted five years, the re- 
sults of which were for the exclusive 
benefit of his government. 

Anna was Empress in 1740. She had 
not forgotten the wishes and death-bed 
instructions of Peter as to continuing ex- 
plorations for a northwest passage, and 
selected Bering, now a commander, to 
take charge of an expedition of two 
vessels. One, the St. Peter, conveyed 


Bering; the other, the St. Paul, was en- 
trusted to Captain Tchirikov, who had 
been with him on his previous voyage. 
The ships left the port of Avatchka, 
dune 4, 1741. By order of the govern- 
ment the two vessels were directed to keep 
together for mutual aid. 

After leaving Avatchka, Bering head- 
ed his ships south, steering by the De 
Fonte chart, which was proved, by later 
exploration, to have been very faulty, 
and largely imaginary. No land was 
sighted up to latitude 46. Eight days 
later, in latitude 50, both ships being 
headed to the east, and, unknowingly, 
for the American coast, they parted 
company in the midst of storms and 
fogs. Bering, according to his reck- 
oning, came in sight of land July 18, 
in latitude 58 28, longitude 50, with an 
immense mountain confronting him,— 
presumably what is now known as Mount 
St. Elias, with its 17,000 feet of height; 
but his companion, Tchirikov, was ahead 
of him, having made the same discov- 
ery on the 15th inst., in latitude 56, 
longitude 50. Both had found the land 
now known as Alaska. 

At this point Tchirikov had the mis- 
fortune to lose not only his small boats, 
but a number of men who had gone 
ashore. This so discouraged him that he 
set sail for his return to Kamchatka. 

Bering was, at this point, according to 
his own reckoning, five hundred leagues 
south of Avatchka. On the shore where 
he landed were found huts made of 
smooth boards, on some of which were 
carvings; a small box made of poplar; 
a hollow ball of earth, inside of which 
was a loose stone; a whetstone on which 
copper knives had been sharpened; a 
cellar stocked with salmon, ropes, and 
pieces of household furniture and wares; 
and fireplaces in which were fresh ashes 
and the remains of smoked fish. The 
inhabitants kept out of sight so long as 
the white men remained. 
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After spending three days in taking in 
water and in charting the coast, Bering 
held council with his officers, and it was 
decided to return to Avatchka. The 
start was made before sunrise July 21. 
The shore-line route proved a troublesome 
The ship was continually getting 
tangled up in a maze of islands,—possibly 
those now known as the Aleutian group. 

Running short of water, a large island 
was visited. It held a lake which was so 
adulterated by the overflow from the 
ocean that many of the men who drank 
from it were seized with distemper and 
died. The movements of the explorers 
were watched during the day by natives 
on shore, and at night signal-fires told 
the story of their vigilance. 

While still involved in this network 
of islands, the St. Peter was caught, Sep- 
tember 24, by a storm that lasted seven- 
teen days, and drove her far to the south- 
east. During that storm neither sun 
nor stars were seen, and no observations 
could be taken to determine the vessel’s 
locality. When, at last, a calm did fall, 
the discovery was made that the return 
voyage was barely half accomplished, 
that the stock of provisions was alarm- 


one. 


ingly low, and that only about one-third 
of the crew remained alive. The situa- 
tion was made more serious by a differ- 
ence of opinion as to what should be 
done. While some advised wintering in 
a sheltered place on the American shore, 
others, whose counsels prevailed, insisted 
on returning to Kamchatka. In this 
sort of discussion was frittered away 
nearly the entire month of October. How- 
ever, the spirits of all revived when, on 
the 27th of that month, two islands were 
deseried. It was believed these bits of 
land were off the coast of Kamchatka 
on the route to Japan,—a mistaken as- 
sumption, as it proved. But, not know- 
ing they were wrong, they turned the 
ship’s head to the east, and officers and 
men grew light-hearted in a confidence 
that they were homeward hound. 

But this exultation was only momen- 
tary, and no mariners ever needed a port 
worse than the few left on the St. Peter, 
with Bering deposed and the scurvy in 
command. 

So deplorable was the condition of the 
men that the steersman was only able to 
reach the helm by being supported under 
the arms by such two of the crew as could 
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use their legs. Little canvas was spread, 


because there were not enough men 
strong enough to reef it in case of a 


storm, as well as because the sails were 
worn out and rotten, and the crew too 
feeble to bend new ones to their places. 
Vessel and crew were literally rotting to 
death while the long nights of the arctic 
winter were approaching. 

In this condition the ship had been 
drifting for days, when the monotony of 
the misfortunes of those on board was 
broken by the discovery, at eight o’clock 
on the morning of November 4, of a 
speck of land on the horizon. It would 
seem from what followed as if the ship 
itself, foreknowing what was to 
became hopeless, and could bear the strain 
no longer, for, before daylight, the star- 
board rigging gave way; then, at the risk 
of the masts going by the board, the 
vessel was headed for the island. 

When near the shore an anchor was 
thrown out, but the cable was rotten and 
broke, and the ship, after striking twice, 
passed over a great rock. <A _ second 
anchor was cast out and lost. Then, as 
if the ocean pitied the weakness of the 
men, a great wave caught the St. Peter 
and lifted her over the reef into calm 
water. It was difficult to decide whether 
the change was for the better, for it was 
only a transfer from an angry sea to the 
craze-breeding silence of a snow-shroud- 
ed, shrubless, island, with 
nothing better than floatwood for fires, 
and even that was buried deep under 
snow and ice. 

No artist would care to paint the horri- 
ble things that came up that gloomy 
morning from the interior of the Sz. 
Peter. Not a well man appeared. Some 
died as soon as they came out into the 
light and breathed fresh air; the life of 
others passed away while being taken 
ashore in a small boat; others, still, died 
after the shore was reached, where, hav- 
ing no defenders, their warm bodies be- 
came food for ravenous foxes that, hav- 
ing no fear of the _ scurvy - stricken 


come, 


grassless 


wretches of men, snapped at their heels 
as they staggered around. 

Bering, who-had been for some time to- 
tally disabled by disease, was brought 
ashore on a hand-barrow in a boat and 
placed in a sheltering hollow, where his 


still faithful men—a mere handful—had 


cleared the snow from the sand. Even 
then he was dying. His great age 
and the hardships he had undergone 


on this voyage made his struggle for 
life hopeless. 

His slow passing away was pathetic 
and pitiful. In effect, he partially bur- 
ied himself alive. He lay under the 
shelter of a tent made from an old sail. 
Long suffering had made him childish 
and petulant. Each day and all day his 
weakening hands were constantly busied 
scraping down upon his body, beginning 
at his feet, the sand from the ridges on 
either side. 

He would submit to no interference 
with this occupation, insisting that the 
sand warmed him. When he died, De- 
cember 8, 1741, a month after the land- 
ing, his body was already half buried, 
and it needed but a little work on the 
part of his skeleton comrades to enclose 
this hero of the arctic regions in a coffin 
of frozen sand. 

One who was with him to the last 
wrote that his speech and understand- 
ing were but little affected, that he bore 
himself as a Christian, and as one re- 
signed to death. 

Over his grave, on the desolate island 
that still bears his name, the few sur- 
vivors of the unfortunate expedition 
erected a rude cross that served two pur- 
poses,—to mark the last resting-place of 
the intrepid navigator, as well as a notice 
to the world that the island had become 
Russia’s property. 

Those of the party who were left were 
not able to depart until the 16th of Au- 
gust of the same year. Under the di- 
rections of one of the survivors, a Cos- 
sack (afterwards rewarded by a Siberian 
title of nobility), a boat was built from 
what was left of the St. Peter, and sailed 
for the coast of Kamchatka, which, as 
was afterwards discovered, was only thir- 
ty German miles distant from the island. 
But contrary winds were against them, 
and it was not until the 27th of the 
month that the castaways reached their 
port, and ended a voyage which has re- 
sulted in placing the obscure Russian 
sailor among the most famous men of 
any age and any country, both land and 
sea being used to perpetuate his name. 
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Cornelia’s Birthday 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


T was market-day in mid-April, and 
| the whole town appeared to have 

emptied itself into the paved open 
space running for blocks between the long 
line of weather-beaten outside stalls. 

“How much are your lilacs, Mis’ 
Stone ?” 

“The purples is five, and the whites 
ten. Take a bunch?” 

“Yes; give me three of the white. I 
want them for the cemet’ry. I’m going 
this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Stone fingered busily among her 
fragrant blossoms. “I ain’t got but two. 
Take a purple bunch to make up the 
three. They look beautiful together.” 

An old man came lumbering up from 
the other side of the stall. “ There’s a 
big bunch of whites in the back of the 
wagon, ’Liza. I'll go get them for you.” 

“They ain’t to be sold,” cried Mrs. 
Stone, sharply, and without looking at 
him. “They belong to Cornelia. I’m go- 
ing to stop there going home.” 

“T’ll take the purple,” said the cus- 
tomer, holding out her hand. “ Here’s 
your money, Mis’ Stone.” She lingered, 
speaking in a lowered tone: “ How long’s 
your boy been dead now, Mis’ Stone?” 

“ Eightéen year,” said the old woman. 
She leaned across the mass of green 
things before her to say, solemnly: “ And 
he’s as alive to me now as he was before 
he dropped down that day in the road. I 
ean’t believe he’s dead.” 

She was a small creature, with a face 
so sharp and fine that it seemed as if 
carved out of warm old ivory. Her eyes 
had the wistful outlook of a child’s, but 
the mouth showed both spirit and temer- 
ity. There was an appealing catch in her 
high, keen voice. 

“T want these for my mother’s grave,” 
said the customer; “it’s her birthday. I 
guess it’s David’s, too, Mis’ Stone.” 

“No, it comes in winter,” said the old 
woman; “but I always take him some- 
thing, if it’s only a handful of everlast- 


ing. It’s Cornelia’s birthday, and I keep 
it instead of him.” 

The other woman shifted her basket 
from one arm to the other and waited. 
Mrs. Stone came around the side of the 
stall and laid a confidential hand upon 
her shoulder. 

“Cornelia Hart was as good as en- 
gaged to my David, but he died, and she 
stayed single. He thought a good deal of 
Cornelia, and so, when her birthday comes 
round, I feel’s if it ’d please him if I 
noticed it some, and I do what he’d do 
if he was alive, and then I go up to 
the cemet’ry.” 

The customer looked hesitatingly down 
upon the little figure. 

“Yes, I know it’s queer,” said Mrs. 
Stone, in answer to that look. “ It makes 
Nathan mad; he’s raving inside just now 
on account of them white lilacs. But I 
don't care. I’d be ashamed to think of 
my dead the way some people do.” 

The other moved slowly away into the 
crowd, and Mrs. Stone returned to her 
old position behind the stand. She cast 
a quick and cursory glance upon the 
marketers, that, now singly, now in twos 
and threes, and again in a solid, pushing 
mass, passed and repassed between the 
farmers’ wagons and the long, dark mar- 
ket-house. She heard with accustomed 
and unvexed ears the Hungarian crying 
his beaded slippers, the wavering call 
of the stroller with his hundred little 
crimson balloons fastened securely to a 
stout cord, the clang of the trolley-car 
in the street below. Once her husband’s 
voice, in the thick of bargaining with a 
customer, came droning into her con- 
sciousness. Presently she became aware 
of something fine and white and odor- 
ous being borne swiftly and triumphant- 
ly before her. It passed, and a whiff of 
fragrance was all that was left to her. 
Like a flash she turned to her husband. 

“Why did you sell them white lilacs, 
Nathan ?” 
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“ 


3ecause I thought more of making 
a good ten-cent piece than I did of 
your foolishness.” 

The clamor all around built a wall be- 
tween them and the crowd. Behind it 
they were as alone as in their own garden 
spaces at home. Yet they spoke with 
hushed voices. 

Mrs. Stone’s small figure was one flame 
of wrath from head to foot. 

“But I wanted them to take to Cor- 
nelia, and you knew it!” she gasped. 

“You ain’t no right to be different 
from other folks. Robert Stone went the 
same way David did, and just a week 
later. And Robert Stone’s mother don’t 
carry on the way you do. And, anyhow, 
Cornelia cared more for Robert than she 
did for David.” 

She started as though he had struck her 
with a stone. “ Taking them white flow- 
ers away won’t make me any different,” 
she said, breathlessly. “I’ve been doing 
it eighteen year, and I ain’t going to 
change, and you know it.” 

“There’s a boy wanting something.” 
In an instant he was keen for his wares. 
“ Radishes, son? Good and fresh. Six 
cents a bunch.” 

Overhead the sky was a clear, solitary 
blue; the sun shone with a warmth like 
that of wine. The wind was blowing a 
little. The noise, the motion, the swarm 
of faces, dark, fair, or alien; the white 
or purple lilacs which many of the women 
carried; the alert native tongue here, the 
guttural foreign one there; the chan- 
ging moment; the spirit, the poetry of 
it all—made a picture new and yet an- 
cient, strangely American, and yet Ho- 
meric enough to be lasting and universal. 
Another hour sped; the crowd began to 
thin out into occasional groups of be- 
lated and thrifty housewives, ready to 
drive sharp bargains with the tired 
country folk. Presently the market-bell 
clanged stridently the stroke of noon. 

“ Market’s over,” said old Mr. Stone; 
“pretty fair market, too. Sold out all 
to that mess of onions.” He tossed a 
heap into the basket of a sad-eyed Italian 
beggar-woman waiting near by. “’Liza!” 

Mrs. Stone approached from the rear 
of the wagon, the fire still smouldering 
in her eyes. In her hand she carried a 
few half-opened daffodils. 

“This is all I’ve got left out of what 


I pulled last night,” she said. “It’s a 
wonder you didn’t sell them along with 
them lilaes.” 

“T ain’t any time to talk about that,” 
said her husband, brusquely. “ Did you 
take that order for five pound of butter 
next week ?” 

+ 7 

“ Well, let’s hurry and fasten up, then.” 

A half-hour later, the Stone wagon, 
packed high with empty cans, boxes, and 
crocks, and drawn by an old and stout 
white horse, pulled leisurely out of the 
deserted market-place and into the shop- 
lined streets of the city. Mrs. Stone, 
still holding the few withering daffodils, 
sat on the front seat, beside her husband. 
On her lap lay a square package, wrapped 
in stiff brown paper and tied with laven- 
der ribbons. 

They were clear of the town, and its 
spires were slipping palely behind them 
into a sea of April haze, violet and shift- 
ing, before either found tongue for 
speech. It was the old man who began. 

“ What you got in that package, ’Liza?”’ 

She turned on him with a sort of gasp. 

“What did you mean by saying Cor- 
nelia cared more for Robert Stone than 
for our David?” 

“T asked first,” said the stubborn man. 
“You answer me, and I’ll answer you.” 

The woman yielded to her steadier 
mate. “It’s some gingerbread I baked 
yesterday for Cornelia Hart’s birthday. 
I’m going to get down when we reach 
the lane, and go and give it to her.” 

“ Well, then,” said Mr. Stone, “I guess 
it was something Robert’s mother told 
me that made me think that about Cor- 
nelia and Robert. She told me this time 
last year, when you were going on as 
usual. She said that one man cared for 
Cornelia — meaning David—and Cor- 
nelia cared for another man, and then I 
knew she meant her Robert. And she 
said Cornelia come up there once and 
asked her for Robert’s picture.” 

“That didn’t mean anything,” pro- 
claimed Mrs. Stone, confidently, “ being 
as they were cousins, and both died sud- 
den, and about the same time. She took 
an interest in Robert because he was in 
the family; that’s all.” Then she flash- 
ed again. “I don’t believe Cornelia 
Hart ever looked at Robert Stone when 
our David was around!” 
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“I WISH YOU MANY HAPPY 


Her husband went on with a sort of 
obstinate deliberation: “ You can believe 
or don’t believe all you want. I wouldn’t 
mind if her birthday come on Sunday or 
any day we ain’t in market, for then only 
me and you would know about it. And I 
wouldn’t mind when it come if you kept 
it like other folks. 3ut you don’t, and 
it’s what you say more’n what you do, 
for you won’t keep quiet, and people 
kind of smile, and I get mad.” 


He pon- 
dered a little. 


“T wouldn’t be surprised 
Vou. CVU.—No. 437 —4 


Half-tone plate engraved by H.C. Merrill 


RETURNS,”” SAID Mrs. STONE 


if it hadn’t lost us custom. J wouldn’t 

want garden-truck from a Spiritualist.” 
“ Never lost us a cent. 

thing, and sprouts is another.” 


Ghosts is one 


“You say your say, and I say mine,” 
returned the old man, “and we’ve been 
doing it eighteen year, and ain’t any 
further than when we begun. Which of 
us is the biggest fool, I don’t know. 
Now I'll stop.” His upper lip, which 
was long and firm, shut down upon his 
lower one like a vise. There was a lit- 
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tle silence, and then Mrs. Stone spoke 
the last word. 
“It’s good to remember,” she began, 


wistfully. ‘“ Cornelia thinks about it the 


same as I do. She’s always thought so. 
She knew David had as good as asked 


The un- 
dercurrent of her passion swept her along 
again, and she ended with her old vehe- 
mence: “ And she wouldn’t have looked at 
his cousin Robert.” 

They rumbled on and on. It was like 
riding into the heart of a pale and hea- 
venly country, a land unspoiled of time 
and untouched of sorrow: for, on either 
side, in twos or threes about the strag- 
gling houses, or in bending orchard rows 
beyond them, the fruit boughs were in 
the thick of blossoming. Here and there, 
in some quiet front yard, to be singled 
out by the wind and blown back and 
forth like a flame of spectral fire, a peach- 
tree burned delicately red. Little stretch- 
es of water, left by an early rain, lay 
like polished copper in the hollows of 
the pike. 

“T’m going to get out now, Nathan.” 

The country road was beginning to 
change into a village street. Already the 
roofs elustered closer together and an 
oceasional pavement began to 
The wagon stopped, and Mrs. 
Stone let herself carefully down into the 
middle of the highway. 

“You going to send Cornelia any word, 
Nathan?” She looked up at him with 
eyes that were both solemn and defiant. 

“No, I ain’t.” 

She stood a moment and watched the 


her, and she acted according.” 


wi voden 
appear. 


retreating vehicle; then, crossing the 
road, turned down a little lane that 
opened into it from one side. It was 


a sheltered place, full of the early spring 
and a hundred searching odors of herb 
and bush and furrow. The first bees of 
the year went drunkenly down the warm 
She stepped slowly along. One 
hand, spread palm upward, held. the pre- 
cious package, the other the few daffo- 
dils. The militant expression died out 
of her old face. The doubts stirred by 
her husband’s conversation floated light- 
ly away from her soul, and certainty, 
of the habit of years, once more 


air. 


born 


Unseeing, she kept on 
down the road, and as she went a ghost- 
ly foot seemed to keep step with hers. 


possessed her. 
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Kighteen years might mean the length 
of a life to her faithless and denser 
neighbors, but to her it had gone like a 
wind in the night, and her son was as 
quick to her now as in that time before 
the doom of the family had overtaken 
him. Presently there came in sight a 
narrow, high, unpainted house set back 
in a wide green space, half yard, half 
orchard. <A many cherry - trees, 
some young, some gnarled with service, 
rose irregularly about. Almond-bushes, 
pinky white and windy, grew close to 
the rude door-sill. The house behind 
looked as if wrapped around in a fair 
white cloud. 

Mrs. Stone halted a moment on the 
wooden pavement, and looked admiringly 
over the palings. “ What a lot of bloom 


20 rd 


Cornelia’s got this season!” she said. 
“T never saw so much white on them 
trees before.” 

She opened the gate. A shower of 


loosened petals fell over her as she passed 
up the winding walk. “ Good - evening, 
Cornelia,” she called out. 


A woman, much younger than Mrs. 
Stone, waited at the door of the little 


house. She was middle-aged, but a cer- 
tain girlishness of color and figure took 
away the look of her years. <A sort of old- 
fashioned prettiness was in the cut of 
the gown she wore and the wavy fashion 
in which she coiled her hair. She had a 
meditative look in her soft eyes. 

“T come as soon as I could, Cornelia,” 
eried the old woman. 

“T’ve been expecting you,” said Cor- 


nelia. She came forward and _ took 
the beribboned package out of Mrs. 
Stone’s hands. 

“Open it, Cornelia.” 

The middle-aged woman undid the 


brown paper, and put her nose down to 
the sweet - scented squares it contained. 
“low good it smells!” she said. “T al- 
ways did like gingerbread better’n any- 
thing else.” 

“T know you do, 


I bake that kind.” 


and that’s the reason 


“Thank you,” said Cornelia, and 
kissed her. 

“TLet’s stay out here a while,” said 
Mrs. Stone. 

There was a twisted bench beneath 
one of the cherry-trees. The two sat 


down on it side by side. 





CORNELIA’S 


old 


“ You're 
nelia.” 


forty year to-day, Cor- 

“Yes, [ know I am,” said Cornelia. 

“Tle’s been gone eighteen year,” said 
the old woman. 

ea 

“Don’t you think he’d be glad I keep 
like this, 
never miss baking the cake or anything ?”’ 

=F expect he would.” 

“T don’t understand some folks’ way 
of thinking of their dead,” Mrs. 
Stone, in a singsong voice, and with up- 


your birthday Cornelia, and 


said 


lifted. head, as though speaking to an 
unseen listener behind the cherry-trees. 
“They think of them as dead. 
Now, to David’s living, and if he 
knows—and maybe he does,—he’s enjoy- 


being 
me, 


ing this spring weather; and he’s pleased 
there’s so many blossoms; and he likes 
it that I don’t 
or anything.” 
Cornelia Hart the thick of 
the April blossoming, the package of cake 


forget your gingerbread 


sat on in 


still open upon her knee. Long since 
her weaker will had gone down before 
the old woman’s dominant one; but 
there were yet times when she swayed 


like a reed in a very whirlwind of doubts. 

“ People are different,” she said. 

Mrs. Stone shook the cherry flakes out 
of her woollen lap and rose to her feet. 
“(Come on in; it’s getting late.” 

On the floor of the little front room 
lay a rag carpet of vivid blues and sear- 
lets, hidden here and there at regular in- 
tervals by braided rag mats containing 
the hues. A clock the 
wooden mantel, and over it hung the fam- 
ily photographs, a progressive succession 
elderly, and ancient faces, 
framed in cheap gilt, and all fronting 
the spectator with a certain vague pathos 


same stood on 


of young, 


due to fading of tint and expression. 
Against the whitewashed walls lifted a 


row of cane-bottomed chairs, and_ be- 
tween two of them, fronting the door, a 
small table, upon whose fair linen cover 
were arranged a couple of gilt - edged 
china plates. Flanking each was a wine- 
glass full of some rosy-colored wine. 

Cornelia set down the cake in the mid- 
dle of the table, and then the two took 
their places, one on each side of it. 

“T wish you many happy returns,” said 
Mrs. Stone, touching her glass to her 
lips and bowing stiffly to Cornelia. 
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stiff as her 


guest’s, and they both began sipping the 


Cornelia made a bow as 


wine out of the long-stemmed glasses. 


“Take a piece of gingerbread, Mis’ 
Stone.” 
It was very quiet in this house. The 


clock,an antique one, with a wreath of gilt 
roses painted around its face, ticked on 
the mantel, and yet its sound was remote, 
as though time itself had swung back to 
an earlier day, when the ghosts of Love 
and Youth now haunting the place had 


been living, breathing presences. An up- 
stairs shutter flapped. Outside, the breeze 


here and there, and the noise it 


made was sweet as well as sober. 


blew 


“ Nobody in the house except you and 
me, Cornelia ?” 

“They’re all gone out.” 

“They always run away from us this 
time every year, and I don’t think it’s 
for 
the dead, they ought to for the living. 
I guess they think I’m sort of queer in 
my mind.” 

“ They 
nelia. 

The old woman took up the handful 
of daffodils she had a moment before laid 
down beside her plate. “ They’re all I 
could get.” she said, querulously. “ I had 
some white lilaes, but Nathan took and 
sold them. He did it because he was mad 
at me saving them for you.” 

“There’s a lot of bloom outside, Mis’ 
Stone.” 

“Yes, I never 
much before. Last year it was only a 
sprinkling here and there, and the year 
before that, too. Tl take all 
pull me, Cornelia.” 


becoming. If they have no respect 


don’t understand,” said Cor- 


remember seeing so 


you can 


She went and sat on the little stone 
slab that served for a step. “ Leave them 
dishes alone till I’m gone,” she ealled 


back into the room. “ There, now, you’ve 
spilled some of that wine you left in your 
cup. You'll have to wash that table-cloth 
first thing, Cornelia. It ain’t fit to be 
used any more.” 

Presently the other woman came out, 
and began to break off branch after 
branch of the delicate almond blossoms. 
Mrs. Stone watched her from the step. 

“ Many’s the time I’ve trotted up to the 
churchyard with my arms full of that 
stuff, and T guess it’s many another time 
I'll do the same. You pull and you 








CORNELIA WATCHED HER 


pull, Cornelia, and I ean see David along- 
side of you just as plain!” 

The other stopped under the trees, and 
looked across at Mrs. Stone with medita- 
tive eyes. She too saw a familiar face 
in the soft spaces of the spring air, but 
that of the old woman’s 


it was not 
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only son; it was the face of his cousin 
Robert. 

“T don’t begrudge other people their 
sons,” shrilled the emotional old voice, 
“though I’ve done without mine for 
eighteen year, and when they lose them 
I’m sorry for them. But I do say none 
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of them get as much out of their dead 
as I do. It’s a comfort to me to think 
that maybe he’s standing there listening.” 

There was a silence of a few minutes. 
The gusts whirled through the little 
green yard and the fair petals swarmed 
down into the grass. Caught in them, 
Cornelia looked like a ghost. 

“That ‘ll do, Cornelia.” 

Her arms piled high with her delicately 
tinted treasure, and the half-opened daf- 
fodils smouldering in her wrinkled fin- 
gers, Mrs. Stone rose up and said, trem- 
ulously: “I’m going up now and _ put 
these on his grave, and give him your 
love and mine. You’re a good girl, Cor- 
nelia Hart. You and me are the only two 
that remember. Eighteen year is a long 
time to remember.” 


Cornelia followed her down to the gate, 
and watched her, a little, ereet, nervous 
figure, with the white boughs she carried 
far above her head, going along the de- 
serted pike. A spent look came into her 
face. She had strained after the old wo- 
man that morning in an overscrupulous 
regard for her lover’s memory, and now 
the reaction had come. She walked slow- 
ly houseward between the rows of cherry- 
trees. The mystery of life stung her. 
One had wooed but failed to stir her girl- 
ish heart; the other had gone away with- 
out a word. She wondered if it were 
wrong to withhold her secret. If it were, 
she hoped that God would forgive her. 
And still, as she walked, that dead face, 
the face of the only man she had ever 
really loved, rose up before her. 


The Poplar 


BY LOVISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


HERE others plant an oak 


To breast 


the thunder-stroke, 


Or flamy-fruited yew 


Darker than Time, how few 


Of birds or men or kine 
Will love this throne of thine, 
Seant poplar, without shade 


Inhospitably made! 


Yet, branches never parted 


From their straight secret bole, 


Yet, sap too single-hearted! 


Prosper as my soul. 


In loneliness, in quaint 


Perpetual constraint, 


In gallant poverty, 


A girt and hooded tree, 


See if against the gale 


Our leafage ean avail: 


Lithe, equal, naked, true, 


Rise up as spirits do, 


And be a spirit erying 
Before the folk 
My slender early-dying 
Poplar by the Stream. 


that dream: 














Our Appalachian Americans 


JULIA 


BY 


VER in Clay County, a friend 
of mine attended divine worship 
one morning when every man in 

the had his back to the 
preacher, his face to the door, and his 


congregation 


gun between his knees.” 

It was 
ferred to a scene in these United States, 
in the State of Kentucky. The village 
in which I met the lady shall be name- 
less, but it was a Cumberland Mountain 
It was almost as foreign in many 
of its scenes and accessories as a town 
in the Balkans. The people of the hills 
were riding in and through it on horse- 
back: the women came and went in the 
same way, but nearly always in couples 
One group of three 
little girls climbed, one at a time, upon 
a fence, and from that to a pony’s back, 


a lady who spoke, and she re- 


town, 


upon the same horse. 


and then rode, as soberly as so many 
grown-ups ” at a funeral, off toward the 
hills. The old women wore black scuttle- 
shaped sunbonnets, and the young ones 
the same head -covering, but of 
white cloth. The hotel (a great rarity 
in these mountains) was kept by a grocer 
and I did not 
The streets were dirt roads, 
and for entrance 
to our front gardens, these people used 
stiles, with a broad platform at the top 
of each one to aid equestrians in mount- 
ing and dismounting. On one of these 
stiles under a tree the local magistrate 
held court from time to time. 

Above the country the 
lazy little place one could hear the dull 
“thud-thud ” of a loom in a log cabin, 
where a woman was weaving a roll of 
homespun cloth. The only other sound 
was made by a boy, beside a cabin in a 
leafy dell at the village side, practising 
a huntsman’s call upon a curving ram’s- 
horn. And all around the “ settlement ” 
rose and fell the wooded ridges, the tilled 
fields, the haze-enveloped foot-hills, and 
the distant mountains. 


“ 


wore 


above his store, see a 


carpet in it. 
gates 


Ww here we have 


quietness of 


N RALPH 


“Tt was at the time there were so many 
killings,” the lady said, continuing her 
first remark, “when the Harvard-Baker 
feud was on. We speak of murders here 
as ‘killings’; it’s a unpleasant 
word than murders. There was a killing 
near by here two days ago. A judge was 
shot from ambush by some one of those 


less 


who took exception to some unfair po- 
litical maneuvring in a contested elec- 
tion The sheriff arrived at 
the the murder with blood- 
hounds, and given them the scent of the 
murderer and turned them loose.” 


ease. has 


scene of 


“T have just come through Clay 
County,” said a man in the company, 
“and I had with me a Chicago man 


who was very much afraid to be there. 
1 mentioned this to a mountaineer, and 
he said: ‘ Well, you tell him that we may 
kill him, but will not tech e’er a 
thing he may hev on him. His friends 
may he sure of getting whatever he ear- 


we 


ried, for we don’t never steal.’ ” 

“Ts a stranger safe in travelling about 
in the mountains?” I interposed. 

“T think so,” replied the man, who had 
just returned from such a trip. “I 
never considered that I was in any dan- 
ger when making one of my tours. I 
used to take pains to say something of 
who I was, where I came from, and what 
I was about, but I have grown careless 
of late, and find that I am just as well 
off. There is always danger where there 
is a man crazed by liquor. One such 
man recently shot and killed a woman— 
a crime almost unheard of in the moun- 
tains: for their own and all other women 
are safer there than, I think, anywhere 
else in our land. The women play very 
active parts in the feuds, secreting men, 
feeding them while in hiding, carrying 
ammunition and food to them when they 


are beleaguered in a eabin or court- 


house, or wherever, and they are never 
interfered with. 
“The mountain judges make it known 
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that they will punish with severity any mountains,—to hear that there are to- 
assault upon a stranger, and so strong day many powerful families, supporting 
is the spirit of hospitality in the moun- notable manors, owning large tracts of 
tains that the great mass of the people land, ruling considerable numbers of 
‘eonsider the 
sa fety of a 
stranger an al- 
most sacred 
trust. They are 
unforgiving tow- 
ard the novelists 
and _ short - story 
writers who have 
exposed their pe- 
culiarities to the 
public, and in 
the last feud in 
Clay Counts 
they escorted the 
reporters out of 
the mountains 
and warned 
them not to re- 
turn.” 

Novelists and 
other students of 
the mountain 
population have 
kept the mur- 
derous feuds in 
the foreground 
in what they 
have written. 
This is unjust 
only in its appli- 
eation to.a few 
counties. In 
the main it is 
the ever-present 
shadow that 
darkens the fame 
and the near fu 
ture of the peo- 
ple. The feud is 
a Seotch inherit- 
ance, and what 
Quentin Dur- 
ward tells of the 
awful fate of his . 





home and family NEARLY ALWAYS IN COUPLES UPON THE SAME Horst 

in the High- 

lands in the fif- 

teenth century many an Appalachian can kith and kin and vassals, dispensing hos- 
repeat with truth out of his own experi- pitality with almost .barbaric liberality, 
ence to-day. That which most surprised protecting their clansmen, and exacting 
me was to learn to what a broad extent even armed support from them. It is 
feudal conditions still survive in our needless to say that such families are 
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“above the law,” which is in the keep- 
r that this accounts 


ing of their friends, ¢« 
measure for the recklessness, 
and frequency of the feuds. 
We hear of great feuds, as the “ Lincoln- 
feud,” the “ McCabe- Boone feud,” 
But if any writer has ever 
explained that the which distin- 
guish these quarrels apart are often the 
the feudal 


In a great 


savagery, 


Clay 
or whatever. 
names 
rulers of a 


names of coun- 


ty, of the petty barons of a region, I 
have yet to read what he has written. 
Of one of the old irritations of this 
sort I had a traveller in the moun- 


tains tell me this story: 
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“T was on a visit to old General Dash 
last summer, when the feud between his 
people and the next most powerful clan 
in that county had broken out 
I know the old general well, and love 
him for a kindly, honorable, courteous, 


anew. 


and brave gentleman, whose limitations 
of knowledge and civilization are, after 
all, such as leave him a broad and wise 
mun when compared with his neighbors. 
His people have lived in and around 
what we will call Squaw Fork 
for centuries. They own the land; they 
are the judges, preachers, juries, deputies, 
and all the rest, for that great 


Great 


region. 
Among his kin, 
his tenants, and 
his 
or squatters, the 
general can mus- 
ter eighty or a 
hundred 
who are so close 


‘ by-woners,’ 


men 


to him as to con- 
sider it their 
duty to kill or be 
killed for him. 
These henchmen 
in their turn ean 


call upon many 
under - depend- 
ents to serve 


them—for 
ey, for favors, or 
from fear. 

“As I came 
within twenty 
miles of the gen- 


mon- 


eral’s sprawling 
two-story frame 
house, so famed 


for its free cheer 
to all who passed 
that way, I was 
suddenly sur- 
rounded by arm- 
ed men on horse- 
back, who 
out from a 
thicket and gath- 
ered before and 
behind me. They 
very politely ask- 
ed me who I was, 
where I came 
from, and whith- 
er I was bound. 


came 
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When they heard that I was a Northern 
man about to visit the general, they 
thanked me, and disappeared as sudden- 
lv as they had come. Every five miles 
thereafter I met with this same experi- 
ence. I was surrounded, stopped, ques- 
tioned, and let go. At last I reached 
the old general’s house, and on the road 
in front of it found several men carrying 
rifles and lounging about in twos and 
threes, with their horses tethered to the 
fence. A few feet away on his ample 
porch sat the general smoking a cigar 
and reading a newspaper. His rifle stood 
close to his chair. My welcome was 
hearty. ‘We are hevin’ a little trouble 
with our neighbors,’ the ‘general explain- 
ed, ‘but it shall not mar the pleasure of 
vour visit. If you will stay and pay us 
a long visit, we ean easily arrange a 
truce to cover that length of time; or 
we will go about our affairs and pay them 
as little attention as they merit. This 
is a quarrel between the boys, and is not 
of my seeking, but it reopens a very old 
sore, and must be settled by the best 
men, who, I may say with more accuracy 
than boasting, have always been on my 
side. You find me settin’ yere on my 
porch because I hev sent word to the 
others that I shall be yere whenever they 
come and whenever they want to try con- 
clusions with me.’ ” 

There are three millions of Americans 
in these mountains, in eight of our 
States, and two millions of them are 
without schooling. “Our belated an- 
cestors,” they are called by President 
Frost of Berea College—the chief seat 
of learning that has been established to 
lift these people up. “ Seventeenth-cen- 
tury British surviving the nineteenth,” 
some other student has characterized 
them. “ Those Western emigrants whose 
wagon-axles broke in the mountains,” is 
another saving to account for their be- 
ginning. “ The laggards of the original 
American stock,” is a phrase one might 
helpfully add to this collection. 

The theory that these mountain people 
are descendants of the early “ bound- 
men,” or indentured servants, originally 
sent to Virginia from the slums and 
jails of England, is wholly false. The 
mountain folk are of the same Seotch- 
Irish, and to a lesser extent English and 
German, stock which dominated the 


early immigration to New York and 
Pennsylvania. What reason they had for 
stopping in the mountains when their 
neighbors went on westward is not cer- 
tain. I suspect that they were content 
with the rich valleys, abundant water, 
excellent climate, and beautiful scenery 
they found there. Those who are in the 
mountains to-day have stood still at the 
plane of civilization on which they found 
themselves at birth in the mother-lands, 
but not all who settled the region were 
as stagnant. From these mountains have 
gone out the people who settled the re 
gion between southern Indiana and the 
Gulf, who overrode the French population 
between St. Louis and New Orleans, and 
who settled Arkansas, New Mexico, and 
Texas. It is said that Oklahoma is a pure 
scion of this mountain race. From this 
stock came Andrew Jackson, Andrew 
Johnson, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel 
Boone, the Logans, Carters, Buchanans, 
Pikes, Clays, Knotts, and ever so many 
other old American families which have 
had highly distinguished members. 

These are exponents of an arrested civ- 
ilization, yet are not degenerate. They 
make illicit whiskey because their an- 
cestors made it a prominent product of 
the corn belt. They drink less of it than 
almost any other people in the United 
States. They carry on feuds and commit 
murders because they have been isolated 
sufficiently long to have undertaken their 
own communal control in their own way, 
and beeause in doing so they have lost 
their individual self-control. They were 
penned up in their mountains because 
slavery shut out white labor and left 
them no market for their skill and 
strength. And, to recur again to their 
murders and feuds, slavery led the men 
of the lowlands to become comparatively 
eareless of human life and to grow im- 
patient of the procedure and delays of 
the courts, setting these neighbors, who 
looked down from their mountain crags 
upon the realm of King Cotton, a very 
bad example at the same time that 
it denied them a chance to expand, 
circulate, and mingle with the _ pro- 
gressive elements at work elsewhere in 
the republic. 

With making and drinking whiskey 
and killing one another with the weapons 
they always carried while there was game 
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to kill (and still carry to-day, when there 
are only squirrels and wild turkeys to 
shoot), their wickedness ends. They are 
not thieves nor liars; their women are 
chaste; an assault upon a woman calls 
for instant death, and seduction must be 
atoned for by marriage or death. Al- 
most every man is a landowner and tills 
what land he owns; even the preachers 
(who are the leaders of the people) gain 
their living with their hands, for it is 
accounted wicked to sell sermons or to 
pray for a salary. They are a pious peo- 
ple, who were originally Presbyterians, 
but lost their pas- 
tors and took up 
with Baptists of 
three sects and 
with Campbellite 
leaders. 

No schools were 
provided for them, 
and they were too 
poor to establish 
their own, so that 
they came to think 
education a super- 
fluity, if not an 
evil. “My father 
got all the corn out 
of his farm. that 
the land would 
yield, and he wasn’t 
eddicated,” said one 
man to me. “I do 
the same, and I \ 
hain’t eddicated. 

The only difference 

I kin see between 

vou-uns that’s eddi- AN APPALA¢ 
cated and we-uns 

that hain’t is that 

you-uns is all-fired proud and stuck- 
up.” Another anecdote illustrates this 
view in other words. A Cincinnati 
lady, seated in the parlor of a summer- 
resort hotel in the mountains, over- 
heard two mountain-men talking, and 
this is what they said: 

“Say, Bill, I wonder, if we-uns hed 
book-larnin’ like them thar folks, would 
we-uns do like they-uns do?” 

“Tf,” the other replied, repeating the 
words of the question, as is a common 
custom in the mountains—‘ if we-uns 
hed book-l’arnin’ like those thar folk, 
would we-uns do like they-uns do? Well, 





I reckon we’d do a smart sight better 
than them folks yonder.” 

Far from altogether retrograding, these 
people cherish liberty as a priceless her- 
itage. They never would hold slaves, and 
we may almost say they never will be 
enslaved. They are true democrats, hold- 
ing all men to be equals in human so- 
ciety, as they are taught that all of us 
are before God. Their ancestors fought 
for our independence at Kings Moun- 
tain and Guilford Court House in the war 
of the Revolution; they brought victory 
to Jackson at New Orleans; they rushed 
into the war against 
England in 1812 
and into the Mex- 
ican war. In the, 
civil war they 
fought on both 
sides, but were 
mainly with the 
North, and in the 
recent war to lib- 
erate Cuba only one 
portion of our coun- 
try furnished more 
volunteers than did 
the mountain re- 
gion. They are a 
pious people, prone 
to interpret the Bi- 
ble literally, strong- 
lv imbued with the 
doctrine of predes- 
tination, more or 
less superstitious, 
as they are more or 
less out of touch 
HIAN SHERIF with the world at 

large, hospitable to 

an extreme degree, 
proud of their lineage, timid, shy, and 
awkward in the presence of strangers, and 
unable to brook criticism of their political 
or religious beliefs. They are often greedy 
for education; they imitate with aston- 
ishing quickness the dress and manners 
of the rest of us, whom they eall “ fur- 
riners,” when sent to Berea College or 
to the lowland towns. It is generally 
declared that when they break away from 
their mountain surroundings they show 
great ambition, and’ prove fit for any 
trust or work that is offered, even 
when it might easily be thought  be- 
yond their capabilities. 
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Incidents illustrative of some of these 
the following: A man living 
on Hell-for-sartain Creek refused to al- 
low his sick baby to be taken to the hos- 


traits are 


pital at Berea College, “ because,” he 
argued, “if she’s a-goin’ to live, she’ll 


reckon, and I don’t 
a-goin’ to die, nothin’ no 


git well, anyhow, I 


guess, if she’s 


one kin do won’t save her.” Again, a 
man on Bullskin Creek, in explaining 
why his child died, said that “no one 
couldn’t make her take no medicine. She 
just wouldn’t take it. She was a Baker 
through and through, and you never 


could make a Baker do nothin’ he didn’t 
want to do.” A mountaineer in Ten- 
nessee heard his wife complain that no 
matter how hard churned 
matter what she did, she could not make 


she and no 


butter come that day. “That thar’s 
Nance Clay’s doin’s,” said the husband. 
“T’ll soon fix her.” He proceeded to 


draw the figure of a woman on a sheet 
of paper, and when it was finished he 
marked with an oval the place where 
her heart would be. He pinned the paper 
on the wall of his log cabin, melted a 
silver coin into the form of a bullet, took 


down his rifle, aimed at the drawing, 
and shot the bullet through the oval. He 
believed that a neighbor named Nancy 


Clay - 
shrewish temper or meddling disposition 
had bewitched the milk, and that by 


presumably an aged spinster of 


shooting her through the heart in the 
drawing he could cause her to sicken 


and die. 
found in one form or another among the 
red Indians, the the Asiaties, 
and many other old races. 

I have heard a man tell of another 
mountaineer who explained his captivity 


This is a very ancient notion 


negroes, 


in jail in these words: “It was my own 
fault. I worked for a man, and I 
a snake in the stable and I killed it. I 
was a plumb idiot to do it, for I knowed 
that if ary one killed a snake in a stable 
a horse bound to die. The _ best 
horse in the stable did die, and when the 
man I worked for asked me did I kill 
the snake, I warn’t a-goin’ to lie. He had 
me ‘rested, and, as I wouldn’t lie to the 
judge, I got sent here for three months.” 

The man who “ fixed” Nance Clay by 
shooting at a picture of her must have 
retained traces of the progressive spirit 


seen 


was 


of his remote ancestors, for he said one 
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day, when an acquaintance met him on 
horseback a long way from home, “ I’m 
a-goin’ to the town to buy me a book of 
eatikwet ” (etiquette) “to Varn me how 
to behave in the polite society of hu- 
But he 
of health-seekers from the inland cities, 
observation of 


mans.” lived close by a resort 


and constant their pe- 
culiar ways aroused his envy and ambi- 
tion. This illustration recalls another. 
There went back to her home in ‘the 


Cumberland Mountains summer a 
girl who had been away among strangers. 
She had learned the beauty, if not the 
value, of tidiness; she had mastered the 
strange trick of using two sheets on a 
bed, whereas no one at her home had ever 


one 


heard of more than the one sheet that 
“extry nice” people slept on. She had 
become habituated to cleanly bodily 


in short, she was enamored of all 
the manners of the town folk. 
again in her mountain cabin, she had 
with difficulty effected many revolu- 
tionary changes in the dismal routine 
at home; she had impressed upon her 
“mam” and her “ grandmam ” 
thers and sisters the necessity for order, 


ways; 
Back once 


“ 


and bro- 


tidiness, and cleanliness in their persons 
and their cabin appointments. But her 
father was hard to He would 
not be cleanly, and as to the matter of 
an occasional linen, he _ re- 
marked, decisively, that he had taken an 
oath, in wager upon 
Bryan’s chances for the Presidency, that 
he would never change his shirt. The 
progressive daughter left his case until 
the last. When all other important home 


convert. 
change of 


consequence of a 


reform had been established she went 
up to this obstinate parent. 

“Pap, change yer shirt,” she com- 
manded. 

“That,” said the old man, “I ben’t 


a-goin’ to do.” 

The daughter stepped behind the 
and took the old 
cocked the trigger, and 
his head. 

“Pap,” said she, “ change yer shirt.” 

“T reckon Ill hev to,” said he. And 
he did. 

As it is morally (?) incumbent to drink 
a great deal on Christmas, that holiday 
is regarded with dread by the timid 


door 
man’s gun, 
levelled it at 


down 


“ 


strangers and the women in the moun- 
No woman, I suspect, ever has 


tains. 





iirc: 


THE WOMEN ARE 





ALL DRUDGES AFTER MARRIAGE 


ae i , Karwan 


Ao 
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been deliberately murdered in these 
mountains, vet. all are aceustomed to 
pray that they may “die in bed.” When 
two young men fell out on a Christmas 
and killed each other, one father’s only 
remark was, “I’d oughter got him a 





A MOUNTAIN PREACHER AT THE CHURCH-HOUSE 


better pistol.” Yet most mountain-men 
exhibit very deep emotions at funerals, 
at the departure from home of a daugh- 
ter or a son, and over any serious mis- 
hap to a relative or to a friend. Wher- 
ever there are crowds there is liable to 
be shooting,—at the county towns on 
court days, for instance, or what are 
called “protracted meetin’s” (revival 
meetings, as others say) in the moun- 
tain churches. 

“T drapped in t’ ask if you would lend 
me yer pistol,” said one mountain-man 
to another. 

“Tm right sorry I can’t "blige you,” 
the other replied, “but hit’s the only 
pistol I’ve got, and there’s going to be 
a protracted meetin’ at our church in a 
day or two, so I don’t feel as if I could 
spare hit.” 

Whiskey cireulates where there are 


crowds, and the already hot blood and 
sudden tempers of the men become there- 
by inflamed. In one well-known ease 
a Baptist preacher was suspected of havy- 
ing betrayed a “moonshine” whiskey- 
still to the government officials. The 
injured owner of the little mov- 
able distillery aimed a rifle at 
the preacher’s head. The preach- 
er was the quicker man, and 
killed the moonshiner with his 
pistol. This oceurred on a 
Thursday. The preacher de- 
livered himself to the sheriff, 
stood his trial, was acquitted, 
and returned to his church in 
time to preach a Saturday-even- 
ing sermon, in which he made 
no reference to his adventure. 

The last aneedote must not be 
taken as indicative of the char- 
acter of all the mountain preach- 
ers. They are nearly all good 
men, according to their lights, 
and are the leaders of the people. 
Few are educated, and some are 
wholly illiterate. Very many are 
opposed to the education of their 
people. Nearly all are farmers. 
I have heard of one who, having 
visited a town and heard that 
the ministers there were pre- 
paring Easter sermons for the 
following Sunday, went back to 
the mountains and searched his 
Bible for a reference to Easter 
in order to provide himself with a text; 
on the following Sunday he preached 
from the Book of Esther. 

A mountain chapel is always spoken 
of as “the church-house,” and a jail is 
called a “ jail-house,” just as we and the 
mountain folk both speak of a court 
house and a school-house. A church 
house in the mountains is a plain build 
ing, with two doors in front and windows 
at the side, but never any steeple. Very 
rarely it is differentiated from the school 
houses by a sign upon a long board on 
one of the doors. The women enter by 


one door, and the men by_ the other. 
There is a platform at the rear, and it 
is often carpeted. It supports a rigidly 
plain pulpit, and in front of that, down 
on the level floor, is a table. The pews 
are plain benches; and well forward, in 
a place set apart for it, is a wood-burning 
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LUTE 
stove, whose smoke - pipe rambles away 
along the ceiling to one wall or another. 
Lithographed Bible pictures are tacked 
on the wall behind the pulpit, and there 
is sometimes a melodeon or parlor-organ, 
though this is a rare luxury. From the 
ceiling, between the doors, dangles a rope 
used for ringing a small bell on the roof. 
Often the only notice the people seat- 
tered about the neighborhood have of an 
impending service is given by a_ few 
strokes of the chureh-house bell. The 
preacher gives out the hymns, and the 
women start the singing. He prays and 
preache s, and while he preaches the men 
go in and out, meeting one another out- 
side to swap knives, to gossip, or to 
drive a bargain. In warm weather there 
is a constant movement of men _ go- 
ing to and from the table, on which 
there always stands a pitcher of spring- 
water and a glass. Babies that are able 
to do so toddle up and down the aisles, 
walk upon the pulpit platform, and sit 
down there to play. 
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The girls are often married at thirteen. 
Marriages at fourteen or fifteen are very 
common, and a girl of twenty is con- 
sidered an old maid and ineligible if she 
has younger sisters. What I have seen 
of the girls and whatever I have heard 
of them and their mothers has roused my 
pity. The oldest daughter in one of these 
always large mountain families is almost 
certain to begin her life of drudging 
while very young, and as the women are 
all drudges after marriage and are mar- 
ried in childhood, drudging is their lot 
until they die. 

They do all the work of cabin and 
farm, excepting during the few days at 
harvest-time, when the men help to gar- 
ner the crops. They bear very many 
children; they cook, wash, mend, weave, 
knit, plough, hoe, weed, milk the cows, 
and do practically all else that is to be 
done. The men loaf about on horseback 
along the roads, visit their neighbors, the 
store, and the nearest village, and have 
as good and easy a time as they know how. 


Lute-Song 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


HAT will you send her, 


Wh: 


That 


it will you tell her, 


shall unbend her, 


That shall compel her? 


Love, that shal 


1 fold her 


So naught can sever; 
Truth, that shall hold her 


Ever and eve 


What will you 
So she'll ne’e 


do then 


r grieve you? 


Knowing you true then, 


Never will leave you? 


Tl lay before 


her, 


There in her bower, 


Aye to adore her, 


My heart like a flower. 
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From a Clear Sky 


BY GEORGE HIBBARD 


stood in the door fit “matter for a 


” 


a came to see me, looking as she 


May morning.” Through the open 
window I could watch the blossoms cover- 
ing the cherry-trees and hear the twitter 
of the birds, but something of the very 
spirit of spring seemed to enter with her. 
She came in hurriedly and then paused, 
advancing only with lagging step, so 
that I understood that although she had 
been carried so far by the strength of 
her resolution, her courage was begin- 
ning to give out. 

“Oh, Miss Selwyn!” she exclaimed. 

I tried to make myself look as amiable 
as possible, but it is difficult to wreathe 
with ingratiating smiles a countenance of 
marked regularity of feature, to which 
time has added a somewhat severe ex- 
pression, tightly drawn-back gray hair, 
and spectacles. 

“ Are you busy?” she continued. 
you are. You always are.” 

I explained that for once there was no 
one and nothing requiring attention; 
that it was not necessary for me either 
to get a cooking-stove out of pawn or a 
husband out of the penitentiary; that 
there had not been any new difficulty 
either at the hospital or the “ School”; 
that as the Common Council was not in 
session that day, I was not obliged to be 
present at its meeting to speak in re- 
gard to a system of drainage which I was 
determined to have introduced in the 
lower part of the town—that, in short, 
I had a period of comparative leisure, 
since I did not have to start for All 
Tail Hall, where there was to be a 
“ Mothers’ Meeting,” for half an hour; 
though at that point I had to beg her 
to wait a moment while I wrote a note 
ordering some needed supplies about 
which I had nearly forgotten. She sat 
down restlessly. I could see that she con- 
sidered the business upon which she had 
come the most important in the world, 
and that she resented a little being 
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“ But 


obliged to wait for the shortest time. At 
length I finished the few lines, rang for 
a messenger, and turning to her, looked 
at her propitiatingly. 

“Tt’s about Harry,” she said. 

Of course it was about Harry. It is 
always about “ Harry,” but generally she 
does not introduce the subject with such 
outspoken frankness. She begins with 
something apparently very far away from 
that interesting young man, and works 
by guileful transitions round to the sub- 
ject about which she has really come to 
talk to me. The last time she quite de- 
ceived me. She began her visit by an- 
nouncing that she thought it was wrong 
that our song-birds should be slaughtered 
to supply the trimmings for our hats, 
and asked me to join a society for the 
discouragement of such wanton destruc- 
tion. But within five minutes we were 
talking about “ Harry,” though what the 
steps were that led to that inexhaustible 
subject I am utterly unable to say. 

“Tam so troubled,” she went on. “ And 
I don’t quite know what to do.” 

In a moment of thoughtlessness I ask- 
ed her if he had displeased her in any 
way, and was at once brought to a realiza- 
tion of my outrageous impropriety in 
imagining such a thing by the surprised 
and pained look in her face. 

“Harry!” she exclaimed, indignantly. 
“ Why, of course not.” 

I expressed my contrition in sufficient- 
ly humble terms, and after a time she 
consented to be mollified, and continued. 

“No,” she said. “It’s an important 
question—about what I owe to him, and 
what I owe to others and to myself.” 

As she had absolutely surrendered 
every thought—merged her whole being 
in him—TI was a little astonished. 

“You know,” she went on, “that I 
have been interested—because I thought 
it was right—in trying to do some good 
in the world.” 

She was so serious that I did not like 
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to tell her that I had never thought of 
her as being very actively engaged in 
that pursuit. To be sure, she came ev- 
ery Wednesday evening to All Hail Hall 
to teach the older girls dancing—and 
very conscientiously and charmingly she 
did it—but to one for whom the hours 
of the day were a treadmill of “ duties” 
this seemed a little like that quantity of 
which the mathematical books of my youth 
spoke so slightingly as being “ so infinite- 
ly small that it might be neglected.” 

“And you know that Aunt Margaret 
has thought that I was rather foolish 
about that,” she said. 

Aunt Margaret! I am sure that my 
eyes spapped viciously behind my spec- 
tacles, while my lips shut very tightly, 
and my fingers tapped impatiently on the 
desk before me. Undoubtedly she was 
onee my greatest friend, but that was 
long ago, and—a great deal had hap- 
pened, though if I look into my heart 
of hearts I am obliged to confess that the 
only fault that I ean find with her is 
that—there is really no fault to find. 
Except for a little worldliness and selfish- 
But never mind. I really can 
diseover no decent pretext for condemn- 
ing her, and I won’t try. 

“She told me a story that troubled 
me,” said my pretty visitress. 

I could imagine Margaret as she said 
what she had to say, with her gentle, 
sympathetic voice and her soothing, tol- 
erant manner. Even if it were something 
disagreeable, she would communicate it 
more pleasantly than another. This was 
always her way, and, indeed, it was her 
avowed principle to make life as com- 
fortable as possible for those about her, 
and almost unconsciously she used ev- 
ery feminine grace and charm, and 
sometimes a little feminine deception, 
to accomplish this. 

“Tt was such a very insignificant story 
—in a way,” my caller went on. “ And 
yet I cannot forget it, and the more I 
try, the more I remember it. In a man- 
ner it might apply to me and my—rela- 
tions with Harry, and that’s how I am 
sure Aunt Margaret intended me to look 
at it.” 

How very like Margaret, I thought, to 
try to reach a result through the per- 
fectly non-committal means of a story, 
but I said nothing. 
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“There was a girl,” she said, “ just 
like me. No; because she was very rich 
and all alone in the world, and could do 
exactly as she pleased. But she was like 
me in this, that she was anxious to be 
of some use and do some good in the 
world, though I know that you don’t 
think really that I am.” 

She looked up at me, and with a glance 
convicted me of ungenerous skepticism. 

“And she was like me too because 
there was a man who was—very fond 
of her. She liked him very much too; 
but she had ‘ideals,’ and beliefs as to 
what was a modern woman’s duty. But 
the man laughed at her. Well, Harry 
laughs at me. Only the other day he 
said, when he answered me after he had 
laughed at me when I asked him if I 
might study to be a trained nurse—he 
said that he couldn’t see, for his part, why 
I wanted to do a thing that seemed to 
him so absurd.” 

I stopped her to eall attention to the 
fact that in one short sentence she had 
employed the personal pronoun “ he ” five 
times, using the objective and dative case 
“him,” and also throwing in the possess- 
ive “his.” I added that I did not mind 
hearing about “ Harry” in moderation, 
but that if she talked about him so much 
she could not get on with her narration. 

“ Anyway,” she went on, repentantly, 
“T told him that I could take care of 
him when he was unwell, and then he said 
that he didn’t see why he—” 

Whereupon she had the grace to blush, 
and paused. 

“Well,” she resumed, “the story. I 
am going to call the man Stephen, because 
I happen to know that his name was 
Stephen, and it’s easier to call him by 
some name. He was very much in love, 
and did not:care at all about ‘charity,’ 
or ‘education,’ or the elevation of any- 
body or anything. He just wanted to 
marry the girl and live happily ever af- 
terward. Harry—” 

Here she paused, even laughing at her- 
self, and then went on: 

“ But the girl could not feel that it was 
right to give up all her plans and pur- 
poses. As I told you, she had a large 


fortune—a fortune so large that it was 
almost a business to take care of it—and 
so she had very early got into the way 
of doing things and being called upon to 
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do things. Whenever there was any 
money needed in the place for any public 
purpose, they always came to her, and 
gradually she had got drawn into all sorts 
of philanthropic work and interested in 
it. She felt that she could do so much, 
and that she ought to do more. But she 
liked Stephen very much, and he talked 
of things when they were married that 
would have made it necessary for her to 
give up the greater part of her work. 
So the time passed, and at last Stephen 
grew very impatient. 

“ He was rich enough himself, and had 
always lived the life of the world without 
very much question about ‘ duty’ or ‘ re- 
sponsibility,’ and could not think why she 
should want to do anything except what 
every one else did. Oh, they had a great 
deal of trouble about it. Aunty Margaret 
said that sometimes it seemed to the girl 
that he was urging her to give up every- 
thing that was the best and the ‘ highest ’ 
in her life. As she really cared about him, 
while at the same time she was very much 
in earnest, she was very unhappy. Mar- 
riage seemed to her an end of so much. 
She thought she saw so clearly what 
would happen. She would go away with 
Stephen, and ve lost in his interests and 
pursuits, which were just those of an or- 
dinary man. She would have to give up 
the very greater part of all that she had 
come to consider the things the best 
worth doing. 

“Often she was shocked to think of 
sinking so completely her own _ iden- 
tity., She wanted to develop herself in 
her own way —to cultivate and attain 
her own ultimate individuality. And 
marriage, as it seemed to her, would 
necessarily be the end of all that. She 
was afraid that she would become like 
one of the hundreds of women whom she 
had seen and really despised, who had 
no other thought except of their husbands 
and their homes. An intelligent woman, 
she believed, should play more of a part 
in the world; that there was more for 
her to do than merely make a husband 
comfortable and a house pretty. She was 
not unusual. She was afraid of surren- 
dering her own life—of putting herself 
out of her own keeping. I have known a 
number of girls like that. Haven’t you?” 

The narrator paused and looked at me, 
so I nodded my head gently. 
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“Stephen argued with her,” my caller 
continued, “and said that what he want- 
ed her to do was only what almost all 
other women did. She said that was not 
an argument, or if it was one, that it 
was an argument on her side. She an- 
swered that some women should show that 
they had minds of their own, and could 
live lives of their own. That the ex- 
ample would be a good one, and that they 
owed it to the others to assert them- 
selves. She told Stephen that she wanted 
to wait—to be sure. And he agreed, and 
was patient for a time. But he grew 
restless at last, and she resented a good 
deal his wishing to hasten her. That he 
did, made her think that she was right 
in believing that she could not be herself 
with him when he would not let her have 
her way about this. He really cared 
about her a good deal, and through his 
earing,and his wish to make her his wife, 
he was rather dictatorial at times, and 
this drove her into opposition at once. 
And yet she loved him really, and suffered 
terribly—drawn one way by her affection, 
and the other by her fears and fancies. 
In fact, I should think that she had not 
quite known what she wanted. Certainly 
she didn’t know her own mind. And all 
the time she was only trying to do what 
she thought was right, and to reach the 
best. Harry—” 

But she remembered 
paused abruptly. 

“They had a quarrel,” she went on, 
“or a kind of a quarrel, and he went 
away. A friend of his was going to 
Africa to find a lake or shoot something, 
and Stephen went with him. He wrote 
to her, and she wrote to him, too, and 
told him all that she was doing. As 
you may imagine, though, in the centre 
of Africa, or some corner or other of it, 
the post was not very regular, and there 
were long times during which they did 
not hear from one another. He had not 
been gone very long—hardly a year— 
when the girl began to feel very lonely 
and tired, and wished very much that he 
would come back again. She missed him 
very much, and as the time went on she 
missed him more and more. At length 
she had to confess that she couldn’t get 
on without him. She had lost interest 
in all her charities and all the ‘ work’ 
that she had undertaken, but still she 


herself, and 
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kept determinedly at it, more than she 
had ever done before. Do you find what 
I am telling you very stupid?” 

The narrator paused suddenly, but I 
somewhat hastily assured her that I was 
listening most carefully. 

“ Because,” she said, “I don’t see how 
I can tell you any shorter. Anyway, one 
day she heard that he was coming back 
quite unexpectedly. Of course she was 
greatly excited. Then she knew that he 
was in town. You can imagine how she 
felt, for now she knew that she loved him. 
She thought that he must come to see 
her at once, and he did—almost. Then— 
I don’t exactly know how to tell you so 
that you will understand.” 

I murmured that she had better tell me 
the story in her own way, and that I 
would try to supply a sufficient amount 
of comprehension. 

“It was the autumn,” my visitress re- 
sumed, “ when he came back, and already 
the afternoons were getting very short. 
She was sitting in her library when he 
came. It was a dull, rainy day, so that 
there was a fire in the grate. The 
flames were burning low, and it was all 
very dark and still. As he entered the 
room she could hardly speak, because of 
all that she was feeling. le came for- 
ward and shook hands with her, and she 
hoped that he would not notice how she 
was trembling. He sat down and began 
to talk. He told her hew glad he was to 
be back, and asked her about her life 
and occupations, and she asked him short, 
nervous little questions about Africa. 
Then they fell into diseussion about the 
people in the place, and the changes, and 
what was going on. Finally he got up 
and held out his hand. ‘I am going to be 
here now,’ he said, ‘and it will be so very 
nice seeing you again. We have been 
friends so long, and there is no one like 
an old friend. She murmured some- 
thing, and then he went out of the room, 
and—that was all.” 





My visitress made such a long pause 
that I was forced to say something, so I 
asked how she knew so much about it. 

“As I said,” she replied, “ Aunt Mar- 
garet told me, and very fully.” 

I was silent. 

“T suppose,” she said, “that you won- 
der how Aunty Margaret came to know. 
Well, perhaps I ought not to tell you, 
but, you see, Aunty Margaret married 
Stephen.” 

Then I asked lamely why I had been 
told all this. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “have you 
forgotten? It was about Harry and my- 
self, and whether you believed that my 
wanting to follow my own ideas could 
come between us in that way—and what 
I ought to do.” 

I started up somewhat abruptly, mur- 
muring a number of things, and among 
others speaking of useless absurdities. 

“ But,” she remonstrated, “I am not a 
child, and I will not be ealled a child, 
and you must not call me one.” 

And then it was that I delivered an 
address to my gentle hearer that I am 
sure astonished her, and I think rather 
shocked her by its fierce vehemence. I 
do not remember exactly what I said, but 
I made “ Harry” as much of a feature 
as ever she had done, and ended by telling 
her to forget everything else but “ Har- 
ry,” and to go and be happy in her own 
useless, foolish fashion. 

“Why,” she said, looking at me with 
wide-open eyes in startled wonder, “ Miss 
Selwyn, how—strange you are to-day!” 

I laughed at that in a way that I know 
made her think me stranger still, as I 
drew her to the door and almost forced 
her out—fairly thrusting her from the 
room, and locking myself in when I 
was alone. 

Strange! I wonder if I was strange? 
But then all had eccme from a clear sky. 
This was my own story she had been tell- 
ing, and it was I who had loved—Stephen. 
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O one ean live long in one of our 
N large towns or cities without be- 

coming conscious of a somewhat 
pitiful nudity of interest in the lives of 
most of the comfortably dressed, comfort- 
ably fed, comfortably housed people who 
throng its public places. Only infre- 
quently a face or voice betrays the inward 
serenity that comes from experiencing 
fulness of life. The majority measure 
all values by the standard of cost in 
money, have no genuine appreciation of 
art or literature, and seem sad because 
they are sadly in need of something inter- 
esting to think about. 

Middle-class life the world over, per- 
haps, is a bit dull, but middle-class life 
in America, peculiarly unassuaged as it 
is“by picturesque or mitigating features, 
must smite with a correspondingly pe- 
culiar pity the casual observer of its dul- 
ness. Of conversation as an art it has 
no knowledge. Conversation, further- 
more, is beyond its powers, for conversa- 
tion requires ideas, and of these it is as 
guiltless as are said to be those multi- 
millionaires concerning whom it so de- 
lights to gather anecdote. Spontaneous 
fun is equally foreign to its nature. The 
Latin and Celtic elements in our national 
mixing-pot are too slight as yet or too 
near the bottom of the mixture to have 
affected the prevailing Teutonic phlegm. 
Our middle class, jesting indifferently, 
however often, jests almost never with 
grace and abandon. Nor, by way of com- 
pensation, does it know the joys of hero 
worship. Your Great Unwashed is by 
nature idealistic, and your man of sound 
culture cannot live without his leaders, 
but the of wodkdot of which I speak is 
too intelligent, so it would tell you, to 
be hoodwinked by appearances: is not 
one man, by the Constitution, as good as 
any other, and shall the independent 
citizen, forsooth, humble himself before 
any one—saving always, for purposes of 
business, the maker of the market? In- 


The Way to Larger Culture 


STEVENS 


dividuality is the right, almost the duty, 
of every American capable of its develop- 
ment. Yet, under the pressure of a vast 
and comparatively sudden material expan- 
sion, great numbers of our people for over 
a generation have been living under con- 
ditions that do not contribute to that de- 
velopment. On the one hand, they have 
lost the cultivating influences that accom- 
panied a simpler life in less crowded sur- 
roundings, and on the other they have 
acquired new notions of success, and have 
become yoked beneath such a weight of 
gold-bedizened ideals as might well crush 
the mightiest and the meanest to one 
level of indistinetion. How the million- 
aire gains his money and what he does 
with it are of small account in comparison 
with the effect produced by his millions 
on the minds and eyes of dazzled lookers- 
on. To the men who know literature 
only through as many morning and even- 
ing papers as they can afford to buy or 
may be lucky enough to borrow, who 
know humor only as manifested in con- 
temporary vaudeville, and drama only as 
provided by the contemporary manager, 
who eare little for fiction, who have never 
read history (“ Who was this Josephine?” 
one of them inquired, when the recent 
misfortunes of her birthplace had brought 
the name of the Empress of the French 
into the penny papers), and whose names, 
even, mentioned on the same page with 
poetry, must be blotted as a profanation, 
leisure offers no solace more intellectual 
than the contemplation of business; to 
the women who are their mates it affords 
opportunity only for the creation or the 
nourishment of discontent. 

To devise the means of creating in the 
children of such parents a desire for 
eulture, to furnish them with the keys 
wherewith they may unlock the doors of 
a far wider and deeper personal life 
than has been known to most adults of 
the passing generation, to arm them with 
the only weapons which can render them 
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victors in the ever-recurrent struggle with 
materialism, to give thought and so 
create a hunger for thought, to give a 
sense for form and so create the desire 
for form—these are among the delicate 
and difficult tasks committed to the pub- 
lic schools, and especially to the teachers 
of English in the public schools. 

To children seriously handicapped in 
life’s race by grinding poverty there may 
be a valuable stimulus in the homespun 
stories anent Franklin’s penny roll and 
Lincoln’s rail-splitting, but the prosper- 
ous young persons we are now consider- 
ing need rather to be stirred in early 
childhood with the tales on which the 
ages have grown cultured—to become 
hero-worshippers of Achilles and Odysseus 
and Siegfried and King Arthur, to live 
in worlds in which the dollar neither 
bought nor measured anything worth hav- 
ing. They need to be set reading the 
old, old classic books that “ everybody 
knows ”—Alice in Wonderland, Lear’s 
Nonsense Book, Robinson Crusoe, Swiss 
Family, Tom Brown at Rugby, Grimm, 
Andersen, and the Arabian Nights. Test 
the first five children you run across on 
a list as fundamental as this, and the re- 
sults may startle you. Even the common- 
est legends of our fathers have ceased to 
be current among children, parents hav- 
ing abandoned for the most part the gen- 
tle art of story-telling, and much that 
should be a choice heritage of culture 
and delight to every well-reared child is 
being relegated to the mere student of 
folk-lore. Mothers, meantime, devise 
ever-increasingly elaborate apparel for 
their offspring, and fathers dive ever 
deeper into those inspired sources of wit 
and wisdom the daily newspapers. These 
be thy gods, O Israel! Truly the public 
school and the publie library, united, 
seem but a small David to go forth 
against so mighty a Goliath. Yet when 
one considers the immense influence in 
formation of taste, in widening of ideas, 
in the creation of elasticity of outlook, 
so few books even as those mentioned 
above may exert, one may well take heart 
of grace and go forward. The young 


American hears too often only a cheap 
and bastard wit, no true kin to fun; let 
us start him early with The Rose and the 
Ring, and the Peterkin Papers, and the 
old-world caustic wisdom of Alsop. By 


sixteen, often, he has imbibed an equally 
cheap contempt for enthusiasms; when 
he is much younger, then, let us entice 
his ear with that music of certain heroic 
names and deeds which, once keenly felt, 
will cease not at intervals through all his 
life to echo at once as a remembrance and 
a challenge. His outlook upon the world 
tending to be provincial and inelastic, 
his conversation suffers from a lack of 
ideas. It will cease to suffer so if he 
comes to live each day for a little space 
in unfamiliar times or countries, to fol- 
low the life and interests of Mowgli or 
of King Richard as eagerly as he follows 
his own, to learn slowly the great lesson 
of unity beneath diversity taught by all 
history and all literature. 

What must be the qualifications of the 
teacher who is to accomplish such results ? 
Most important of any is a deep per- 
sonal feeling for literature. Scarcely less 
important is the sympathetic power that 
will enable her to communicate her en- 
thusiasms. She must love the very 
syllables of the tale of Troy, and she must 
love all in her pupils to which that tale 
will appeal, if she is to give them 
the thrill its telling should rightfully 
awaken. Such love and such sympathy 
are not to be had for the mere asking. 
Rare enough, to begin with, they are the 
fruit of refined conditions, of long train- 
ing, of special cultivation. Their exer- 
cise involves a physical and spiritual 
drain which necessitates frequent repair- 
ing. The life of a teacher is often 
somewhat isolated; her opportunities for 
association with congenial people are 
limited. Those communities do well 
which recognize this, and by raising the 
standard of salaries make it possible for 
her to travel, to purchase books, to hear 
the best music and the few great actors 
and actresses. For the teacher of English 
in particular there is always the danger 
that, exhausted by the drudgery of her 
work, she will sink into an uninspiring 
routine. Her own interest in life must 
be fresh and strong, her own sense of the 
fulness of life unabated, if her pupils, 
led joyously into the realms of litera- 
ture, are to grow eager under a sense of 
that strength and fulness. 

To many of these pupils their teachers 
are the sole representatives of a life in 
which thought ranks higher than sensa- 
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tion, character than money, cultivation 
than display. Through their teachers 
alone does there seem to be any chance of 
their laying hold of sound principles of 
value. The dress and manner of the 
teacher may be furnishing a standard of 
fitness quite as important as that estab- 
lished by her speech or her information. 
The young person who forbade her 
pupils to recognize her on the street be- 
cause she did not wish passers-by to 
divine her vocation represents a class of 
women—comparatively innumerous, it is 
to be hoped—whose capacity for harm 
seems in inverse proportion to their 
weight. The whole matter of the selec- 
tion of teachers for the lower grades is 
one of extreme difficulty and delicacy, 
bound up as it is with the high-school 
and training-school systems. The de- 
sirable tastes and breadth of culture must 
be lacking in many girls whose ambition, 
or the ambition of whose parents for a 
better social position and higher grade 
of work, leads to the successful prose- 
eution of a high-school and training 
or normal school course. It is difficult 
to deny to such the fruit of their labors. 
The practice of specializing the English 
teaching even in the lowest grades might 
render their presence least injurious. 

Theory and experience alike justify one 
definite enunciation: Only young women 
who have read, who know how to read, 
who like to read, and who from day 
to day find it necessary, for their 
souls’ comfort, to read, should be allowed 
to teach English. No second-rate infor- 
mation as to who wrote what, and when 
and where he lived and died, will answer. 
Each instructor must herself have scaled 
the walls of heaven. Her reed, then, how- 
ever tiny, will transmit the real fire. 
Only the genuine lover can arouse a 
genuine love. 

Long ago the rewards that come to the 
cultivator of books were painted by 
Sydney Smith in colors none too glowing, 
for his words have stood the test of 
time: “ Well and happily has that man 
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conducted his understanding who has 
learned to derive from the exercise of 
it regular occupation and rational de- 
light; .... there are many consolations 
in the mind of such a man which no 
common life can ever afford, and many 
enjoyments which it has not to give! 

It is worth while in the days of our 
youth to strive hard for this great dis- 
cipline; to pass sleepless nights for it; 
to give up to it laborious days; to spurn 
for it present pleasure; to endure for it 
afflicting poverty; to wade for it through 
darkness and sorrow and contempt, as 
the great spirits of the world have done 
in all ages and all times.” 

In countless eases the aspiration for 
this discipline and for the fulness of in- 
dividual development, it gives might be 
substituted, wisely, and with no great 
difficulty, for the traditional aim of 
the ambitious American youth—political 
notoriety or the acquisition of great 
wealth. Comparatively few boys out 
of a whole generation have the gifts or 
the opportunity to become millionaires, 
governors, or senators. Most of them, 
with encouragement, may acquire a 
measurable and pleasurable degree of 
personal cultivation. 

In 1849, at the death of another 
Smith,—Horace, this one, a London 
broker, who had retired early from busi- 
ness, and had spent thirty years in the 
enjoyment of society and belles-lettres,— 
there appeared this appreciation in the 
Examiner: “He was a man of correct 
taste and the most generous sympathies, 
a_ cheerful and wise companion and a 
fast friend.” 

It is men and women of correct taste, 
cheerful and wise companions, of whom 
every-day life in America stands most 
sorely in need. It is in the increase of 
such that we may look for the remedy 
for some of the most annoying social 
evils with which we are afflicted. It is 
to the development of such that no small 
part of the energy of teachers in public 
schools may be most profitably directed. 
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A Kidnapped Colony 


BY MARY RAYMOND 


IN TWO 


PROLOGUE 


HOEVER knows John Lindsay 
will find no impossibility in 


this short, suppressed chapter 
of his history. And no one who does not 
know the man will think of taking it as 
anything but pure fiction. Every one 
has two sides, but Lindsay is an octagon. 
Uppermost is his charm, which the ele- 
vator-boy feels, and the lady he takes out 
to dinner. There is in him a shrewd 
business ability, and with it a reckless 
vein which seems out of drawing, till you 
have boxed the compass of his qualities. 
Add to foree and charm a striking phys- 
ical beauty, and a sweetness and purity 
of character felt as surely as if he were 
five instead of thirty-five, and one may 
perhaps realize how miraculously he fitted 
into the slip of the kaleidoscope that 
brought about an extraordinary week. 


I 

The Trinidad, which sailed at five, 
had left New York Bay behind,’ and 
the land of the free was fast evaporating 
in a red and orange sunset. The passen- 
gers had mostly gone below to what 
would prove for many of them their last 
meal for more than two days, but a soli- 
tary exception stood by the rail of the 
after-deck and looked down pensively at 
the dark, lashing waves. A tall young 
Englishman, whose ugly and peculiar fea- 
tures were full of intelligence and attrac- 
tion, belated for his dinner, rushed from 
one of the deck cabins, and seeing the 
slender figure, stopped short. 

“Mrs. Clinton! Aren’t you going 
down to dinner ?”’ 

The young woman turned a piquant 
face toward him, and shook her head 
slowly. 

“Ah, but don’t give in like that, you 
know. You’d much better, really. It’s 
all a question of will, don’t you know.” 


SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


PARTS 


Her eyes flashed. “That’s the one 
speech I won’t have, Mr. Ogilvie. It 
isn’t a question of will any more than 
measles. You don’t know anything about 
it if you say so.” She lifted large gray 
eyes to him, with a look of appeal that 
had been the finish of better men. “ You 
don’t think I’m seasick, do you?” she de- 
manded, pathetically. “I’m trying to 
believe I’m just—not hungry.” 

Ogilvie gave in at once. “ Right you 
are. Don’t think you’re ill, and you won’t 
be. Perhaps you’d better stay up, but 
let me have a bit of dinner sent you.” 

Mrs. Clinton made a quick gesture. 
“ Don’t say such things, please. Go along 
and dine, and then come and make me 
forget my troubles.” 

So Ogilvie disappeared down the com- 
panionway, with a last admonition to 
“be sure you don’t get chilled,” and Mrs. 
Clinton, turning her back again and 
leaning across the rail, watched the 
white, dashing wake of the ship. 

A passenger, a man of thirty-five or 
so, with one arm swinging in a great 
white sling, and followed by a valet, came’ 
out from the deck cabin farthest aft. 
As he stood steadying himself against 
the edge of the cabin while his chair 
was straightened and the rugs spread, 
that great man the Captain, bustling 
down to his dinner, came upon them, 
and stopped short, his eyes falling 
upon the initials “J. B. L.” in large 
black letters on the steamer chair, and 
then upon the bandaged arm in its con- 
spicuous sling. With a start, his beefy 
hand flew to his cap, and he stood bare- 
headed and bowing before the stranger, 
who turned upon him wide, dark eyes, 
with deep circles beneath them that told 
of suffering. 

“ Good - evening, sir!” said the Cap- 
tain. “Why, good-evening, sir! This 
is truly an unexpected pleasure!” With 
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inereasing volubility and _ affability. 
“ Faney, sir, I didn’t know you were on 
board. We understood that your arm 
was so bad it would prevent our having 
the pleasure of taking you down this 
trip, sir. We got word to that effect, sir.” 

The passenger, with a puzzled expres- 
sion, stared at him. “The devil you 
did!” was all he said. But he needed 
to say nothing more, for the Captain’s 
vocabulary was more than enough for 
two. He went on, in an eager torrent 
of suavity: 

“So glad you’re finding yourself com- 
fortable enough to travel, sir. If there’s 
anything we can do for you that’s been 
overlooked, kindly have your man notify 
me. The trip down should do you a 
world of good, sir.” 

The valet was helping his master into 
his chair, and the Captain carefully 
steadied him on the other side. 

“There, my man, we mustn’t jostle 
His Excellency’s arm,” he warned the 
servant. 

The stranger’s dark face brightened 
with a charming smile. “ Thanks, Cap- 
tain,” he said. “ You’re very good. But 
what do you mean by saying you got 
word about my arm ?” 

“ Oh, didn’t you send us word yourself, 
sir?” asked the Captain. “ But, how- 
ever, it’s of no importance now, is it? 
You’re having dinner on deck quietly, 
I see. You’ve given the steward your 
orders, sir? Very good. Kindly remem- 
ber that anything I can do for you is 
a privilege—the ship is entirely at your 
service. ... But I mustn’t disturb you 
longer. Good-evening, Your Excellency.” 
And with another impressive sweep of 
his eap the voluble Captain was gone. 

Mrs. Clinton, not noticing the two 
first comers on the empty deck, had turn- 
ed at the sound of the officer’s big voice, 
and stood a few feet away, a slight, sway- 
ing figure in her long coat, listening as 
he talked. As his large back disappeared 
around the corner of the cabin, she tipped 
forward with a gay little sandpiper walk 
that was charming, in her, and her whole, 
irregular, fascinating small face gleamed 
with excitement. 

“Jack!” she said. “Oh, Jack!” and 
the man in the chair, turning his head 
a bit stiffly over the lame arm, looked 
at her. 
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“Were you there all the time, An- 
nette?” he asked. “I didn’t see you.” 

“Jack, don’t talk!” cried Mrs. Clin- 
ton. “Let me talk! There’s the most 
stupendous possibility opening before us! 
Didn’t you understand what the Cap- 
tain—” She stopped suddenly and look- 
ed at the impassive valet. “ Isn’t O’ Neill 
going to see to your dinner?” she asked. 

“That’s all, O’Neill,” said his master. 
“Yes, dinner at once. You may go now.” 

Little Mrs. Clinton dropped into an- 
other chair, and, her tiny face flushed, 
her gray eyes burning like coals, began 
to talk to him. With affectionate amuse- 
ment he listened a minute—two minutes. 
Then he started, then laughed and shook 
his head. 

“You can’t seriously think I’d do such 
a thing,” he said, “ Annette.” 

The soft, full voice, with the indescrib- 
able finish of accent that voices have 
which speak several languages, went on 
eagerly. On and on. And the man, 
listening, laughed and protested, and 
threw in a gentle word or two of sarcasm 
first, of interest and amusement after- 
ward. And there was the steward, 
shooting across the deck, after the reck- 
less manner of stewards, with an enor- 
mous tray. Mrs. Clinton directed him, 
talked to him, joked with him, so that 
the real consignee of the dinner had no 
chance for a word. And as he went 
off, smiling and purring, she called 
him softly. 

“ Steward!” 

He turned, still smiling, at the com- 
panionway. 

“Will you be good enough to send 
the Governor’s man, O’Neill? Just tell 
O’Neill that Mrs. Clinten wants him at 
once.” With emphasis on her own name. 

“ Annette,” said the man in the chair, 
his eyebrows drawn together, his mouth 
grave, “this won’t do. I can’t be forced 
into—” 

Annette interrupted him. “ Of course 
not, Jack. Excuse me. I suppose I real- 
ly shouldn’t—” Then she interrupted 
herself. “There’s Mr. Ogilvie. Oh, 
good!” And she flew across the deck 
in her light, birdlike way to the tall 
figure of the young Englishman just 
issuing from the doorway. 

Rapidly, eagerly, in the plaintive voice 
that pulled at heart-strings, she talk- 
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ed to him. The young man’s peculiar 
monkeylike face, with its bright winter- 
apple color, and lines marked deeply in 
a leathery skin, was on a broad grin at 
onee, and after a moment he burst out 
with a startled shout of laughter. 

“By Jove!” he said. And then: 
“Don’t see why not. I could manage it. 
Not another boat down for a_ week. 
Cable’s often out of order. I could ar- 
range that. I’ve all the papers. Jove! 
tevenge is sweet, and I owe the old boy 
one for this deal. Don’t see why not!” 

A moment later Mrs. Clinton, advan- 
cing ceremoniously by the side of the 
tall Mr. Ogilvie to the man in the 
steamer chair, said, “Governor Lind- 
say, it’s curious you’ve not met before, 
but I want to present to you your 
nephew and new secretary, Mr. Theo- 
dore Ogilvie.” 

The man addressed as Governor Lind- 
say dropped quickly the paper he had 
been reading, put out a friendly hand 
to the young Englishman, and looked at 
him with the same winning smile which 
had charmed the Captain. “ You'll -ex- 
euse me for sitting still,” he said. “It’s 
quite a trick for me to get up and down 
just now.” He glanced at the sling, and 
then, “ You don’t hold me responsible for 
Mrs. Clinton, I hope, Mr. Ogilvie?” 

But at that Mrs. Clinton, never silent 
for long, took up the tale. “Jack, ’'m 
going to leave you in Mr. Ogilvie’s hands, 
for I see O’Neill, and I have a surgical 
operation to perform on O’Neill’s brain,” 
and she was off. 

The conversation between the two men 
was evidently interesting to both. It was 
mostly on Ogilvie’s side at first, the older 
man listening, laughing, and shaking his 
head. But gradually he asked questions, 
and showed a less impersonal concern in 
the answer to each. The mask of indif- 
ference which he wore, and which was 
betrayed as a mask at every turn by the 
swift changes of expression in his eyes, 
dropped at last, and the whole face was 
alight with the look which a general’s 
might have as he planned a dashing coup, 
—a look of intellect and daring. He 
threw in rapid sentences, to each of which 
Ogilvie nodded, before they could be fin- 
ished, with eager satisfaction. 

Then, “Listen,” he said, and he put 
his hand on the younger man’s arm and 


talked for five minutes, with quick, in- 
cisive tones. “I think it could be done 
so,” he said. “Of course most men 
would call me a fool,” he went on, with 
the air of one thinking aloud. “ But 
there is no one to consider but myself, 
and I choose to see if I could be equal 
to a situation of the sort. My Eton 
schooling is a pull, you see. And it is 
the most extraordinary combination of 
circumstances—everything fits. Not once 
in a century could a bundle of accidents 
dovetail in this way. By George! I'll 
do it!” He laid his well, left hand on 
the young Englishman’s arm, a dare- 
devil look flamed hotly into his eyes, and 
then he laughed the sudden, radiant 
laugh which made his face unreason- 
ably boyish. 

“ Jove! the worst fear is that you look 
too young,” growled Teddy Ogilvie 
through his wrinkled smile. 

“O'Neill, my man, has made me up 
for theatricals a number of times,” an- 
swered the other, with apparent irrele- 
vance. Then he stared reflectively out 
across the rail to the slowly lifting and 
falling ocean. “I had a business inter- 
est as well, but it was more or less in- 
cidental. I have quite a batch of stock 
in a new company now forming to de- 
velop— But it’s not worth while going 
into explanations. I can let business go 
for a while.” 

“ You’re not unlikely to run into a bit 
of it, of a sort,” said Teddy Ogilvie. 
“ Always more or less business to run- 
ning a colony. I’ve been at the diplo- 
matic job since my school-days, don’t 
you know,—secretary to three governors 
already,—so I know something about it. 
Just now there is a fad on to bother 
about the future of Bermuda—future of 
an onion-pateh! You’ll knock up against 
one or two of the men the first thing. 
There’s one on board, Hotchkiss—a good 
chap, too.” People were coming up now 
from dinner in batches of twos and threes. 
Ogilvie lifted his eyes and glanced search- 
ingly along the deck. “ There he is,” he 
said, and nodded toward a stout, common- 
place-looking American, who stood, with 
his hands in his pockets, thoughtfully 
chewing a large cigar. 

Lindsay raised fastidious eyebrows. 

“Oh yes! He’s all of that,” Ogilvie 
responded, promptly. “But he’s quite a 
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wonderful chap—give you my word. 
Down three months last winter, a per- 
sonality and a power.” 

Lindsay looked at the unconscious 
ereat man curiously. “ Well, he may be 
rich and he may be intelligent,” he said, 
doubtfully, “but he’s rather wild and 
woolly to look at.” 

Down the deck moved the capitalist, 
and as he neared the two men, Ogilvie 
heaved up his long length to meet him. 
The stout man’s face broke into a beam- 
ing smile of genuine joy, and a voice 
whose simplicity and friendliness went 
far to explain the popularity of which 
Ogilvie had spoken gave greeting. 

“Hello, Teddy! Glad to see you! 
Mighty glad to see you! Lookin’ well, 
my boy! Prettier than ever,” and an 
echoing slap on the shoulder emphasized 
his words. 

Hotchkiss, pleased, but unembarrassed 
as a child or a royal personage, to meet 
the new Governor on the way to his 
colony, took the reins of conversation 
at once in his large hands, and with the 
skill of a man who ean drive a four-in- 
hand or a tandem, he guided the restless 
ideas of the party as he wished. Lindsay 
smiled to himself, the shrewd business 
instinct of this man of business was so 
evident from his interest in the new 
Governor and the new Governor’s theories 
about Bermuda. 

“To tell you the facts, Governor, which 
ain’t known to every one yet, there’s a 
scheme afloat for puttin’ a trolley-line 
between Hamilton and St. George’s. But 
I ain’t goin’ to badger you with business 
right now; anybody can see you’ve been 
sufferin’ with that arm, too.” Hotchkiss’s 
kindly, shrewd face was as gentle as a 
woman’s as he glanced at the new Gov- 
ernor’s great white sling and then at the 
dark shadows under his eyes. 

The Governor’s response was a little 
peculiar. “By the Lord Harry!” was 
what he said, slowly. 

There was a light rustling, the brush 
of skirts against chairs, and Mrs. Clin- 
ton’s tiny figure blew, on a gust of fresh 
salt breeze, around the corner, as sketchy, 
as crisp, as a picture by Gibson, in the 
fading light. Hotchkiss smiled up at her 
with affectionate admiration, and made an 
awkward effort to rise from his chair, but 
she put a quick little hand on his arm. 


“No; nobody is to be polite on ship- 
board. You mustn’t.” 

Hotchkiss subsided cheerfully. 

“Thought you told me you were chap- 
eronin’ a young lady down this trip, 
Mrs. Clinton?” he said. “ Where do you 
keep her?” 

The little matron gave a_ startled 
glance about. “ Where is that girl? I 
haven’t seen her once—I forgot about 
her—the nicest girl in the world, too. 
Governor Lindsay, have you seen Eve- 
lyn Minor ?” 

“T didn’t know there was an Evelyn 
Minor,” said the Governor, indifferently. 

Mrs. Clinton’s eyes danced in her 
small, old-young face. “ You may not 
be as casual when you know her, Gov- 
ernor Lindsay. She’s a most attractive 
person. I’m chaperoning her down to her 
family, who are in Bermuda, and you see 
how well I do it. My theory of chaperon- 
ing is to let a nice girl enjoy herself. 
She’s probably having a beautiful time 
now, all because I’m so thoughtfully let- 
ting her alone. I hope she isn’t sea- 
sick. Tl see,” and as if a bird had 
flown with the flapping of light wings, 
the dainty tan-colored figure disappeared. 

“Sweet little lady,” remarked Hotch- 
kiss. 

“Yes,” agreed the Governor, tersely. 

“Much admired in the islands last 
winter,” Hotchkiss went on. “TI like her 
because she’s always havin’ a good time, 
and because she’s so commen.” 

The Governor’s head turned sharply. 

“Oh, I don’t mean any harm—only 
she ain’t too good to be friendly with 
everybody that comes along—with me or 
the Governor or the nigger bell-boy at 
the Hamilton.” 

“Oh!” said the Governor, and looked 
up, for the subject of this eulogy was 
again present. By her side stood an 
erect young girl with a cloud of corv- 
colored hair, and a gentle face full of 
brightness and interest in life. 

“She wasn’t seasick,” Mrs. Clinton 
announced, with satisfaction. “She was 
in a crack with three men.” 

The sunshiny face looked slightly 
annoyed; Lindsay, helping himself to 
Hotchkiss’s shoulder, stood. on his feet, 
and the silver tinkle of Mrs. Clinton’s 
tones went on, presenting him. 

“Don’t try to stand, Governor Lind- 
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say,” said Miss Minor, and he thought 
how pretty a way of speaking it was,—a 
little jog here and there in such soft 
tones. “ Do sit down—it’s dangerous for 
your arm—the boat is rolling so.” 

“Tf you won’t go,” said the Governor, 
and there was such heartfelt alarm in the 
words that sudden laughter caught them 
all at once. 

That evening as Lindsay stood, his 
lights out and O’Neill gone, at the port- 
hole of the Captain’s cabin, which had 
been transferred to the new Governor, he 
stared away at the dim rolling stretch 
of moonlighted ocean with a look in his 
eyes out of character with the calm maj- 
esty suitable to a chief executive, and re- 
peated in a low voice the words that he 
had spoken so indifferently that afternoon. 

“T didn’t know there was an Evelyn 
Minor,” said the Governor. 


II 

Lindsay took his place as centre 
and leader of the conspiracy, as un- 
consciously, but as earnestly, as in a 
board meeting where methods and mill- 
ions were involved, and guided and 
pruned the suggestions, advice, plans, 
which flowed from the too fertile brains 
of the others. “ We must remember, in 
the first place, that there will be a hun- 
dred unforeseen chances every day that 
the whole thing will go to pieces like 
that.” He snapped his finger. “ That is 
in the game. We must expect it. ~ Our 
best hope lies in sticking as close to 
truth as may be in a very large lie, in 
simplicity, in masterly inactivity. It is 
going to be exciting every moment, it 
is going to be a test for nerve and brain; 
and a small mistake at any point may 
be the finish. Of course it is lunacy, 
but as long as you two are willing, I will 
do it.” There was a light in his eyes 
which told of a headlong, unreckoning 
impulsiveness, oddly linked with the 
force, the clearness, and ability which 
made his character, in spite of this cu- 
rious facet, a strong one. A drop of wild 
blood from some old swashbuckling an- 
cestor surely ran red and rampant in his 
veins. “Scratch a Russian and you'll 
find a Tartar.” Scratch any high- 
strung man or woman deeply enough and 
in the right nerve, and a spark of the 
original savage—chastened, it may be, 


but burning and ungovernable—will flame 
from the depths. 

Lindsay’s voice was full of the gentle- 
ness of generations of breeding as it gave 
forth his intention of breaking through 
the conventionalities of nations. “T’ll 
play this Governor part for all I’m 
worth,” he announced, “and from what 
you both tell me there ought to be a 
chance for a week’s engagement,—though, 
as I said, we must be prepared to be 
caught red-handed at any moment. And 
then—well, I don’t know much about 
international law, but I don’t believe 
there is any statute under which they 
can prosecute me for lifting a govern- 
ment. In any ease I am willing to risk 
it.” He turned to the young English- 
man with a sudden thought: “ Of course 
you understand, Ogilvie, that the colony 
won’t be a shilling the worse for this. 
I shall take care that every possible ex- 
pense is covered. I wouldn’t go in if I 
were not fully able to do that.” 

“Of course, of course,” agreed Teddy 
Ogilvie. “Glad to foot the bill myself 
if necessary. Well worth it, if it’s a go.” 

“No; it is understood that’s entirely 
my affair,” and Lindsay smiled a firm 
smile across the cabin. “ You’ll have 
enough to pay in another line. I’m 
afraid they’ll ship you home at once.” 

“ Gad! man,” grinned Ogilvie, “ didn’t 
T tell you that is what I want? I was 
secretary for the outgoing Governor, 
don’t you know—slaved a whole term— 
and it’s a beastly shame to coop me up 
again. My uncle got me put in without 
consulting me, and as things are I 
couldn’t throw it over. Hate work, don’t 
you know,” and Ogilvie looked to the 
efficient Lindsay, a very tornado of 
strenuous labor, as to a man who would 
understand his point of view. 

iMrs. Clinton saved the trouble of an 
answer. “ Jack—General Lindsay—Mr. 
Ogilvie says you have met his uncle.” 

“T knew him on a hunting-trip in the 
West five years ago,” Lindsay said. 
“But that’s no advantage, rather the 
other way, for we were. pretty good 
friends—he thought I—” he hesitated. 
“T did something for him one day. It 
troubles me to be stealing his berth from 
under his nose. I didn’t place him when 
I first agreed to this.” 

“Purely sentimental.” Ogilvie shook 
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his head disapprovingly. ‘“ Quite sure 
the old boy would do it himself, if he 
had the brains. He’s game, you know, 
and he likes a joke—he’ll rather enjoy 
this one when he gets used to it. Bless 
vou, man, he’ll be the first one to see 
you couldn’t throw away a situation like 
this. It’s forced on you. Never heard 
of things fitting so; and you never to lift 
a hand till it’s sprung! The old boy had 
no business to go off to Arizona shooting 
just as he was done here— might have 
known he’d break his bally arm or 
something. That wasn’t your fault. And 
you didn’t plan to break yours, I ima- 
gine? No more did you baptize yourself 
so that your blooming initials were the 
same as the Governor’s. And wasn’t it 
a fluke, now, that you got them painted 
a foot long on your chair? Then, you 
ee, besides, there’s what might be called 
a coneatenation of circumstances: you’ve 
been at Eton, and you talk like one of 
us when you choose; and the Orinoco’s 
broken her shaft, so there will not be a 
steamer down for a week; and if I can’t 
tamper with the cable, I am not the man 
I take myself for. I know how to get 
that done, I fancy. At the worst, I 
can wire the old boy to send his messages 
in cipher, and if I can’t read them, so 
much the luckier for him. Then there’s 
the fact that to my almost certain 
knowledge not a soul in Bermuda has 
ever seen my uncle—that’s a large, fat, 
juicy point.” 

“T may make a horrible break the first 
thing,” meditated Lindsay. “ I’ve never 
been a colonial Governor before. Or any 
other kind. I don’t know the etiquette 
the least bit.” 

“Easiest thing in the world,” re- 
assured Teddy Ogilvie. “If you don’t 
kick over the traces most outrageous, 
anything you do will go. As some old 
codger remarked, ‘You are the State.’ 
I’ll steer you to the Queen’s taste.” 

“General,” struck in Mrs. Clinton’s 
distinetly enunciated tones, “hadn’t the 
Governor of Bermuda better gather a lit- 
tle information as to his past history and 
family relations? It might be useful for 
you to know if you’re married or not, 
for instance.” 

Lindsay looked at Ogilvie. 
married ?” he asked, anxiously. 
“Very much so. You’ve four strap- 
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ping youngsters—all boys. Wait a bit 
and I’ll put down their names and ages. 
You ought to know about your own peo- 
ple, as Mrs. Clinton says.” And while 
Ogilvie helped himself to the Captain’s 
pencil and paper, Mrs. Clinton bestowed 
further thoughts on the Governor-to-be. 

“General, you’ve got to reason with 
that Iro-Englishman of yours, O’Neill. 
He’s so beautifully frozen on top that 
nobody would-suspect him of not being 
English, but he’ll break loose some day 
and ruin you if you don’t chain him up. 
As Brer Rabbit said of Brer Wolf, ‘ He 
look like he daid, he smell like he daid, 
but he don’t do like he daid.’ Last night, 
when I was chopping holes in O’Neill’s 
mind and sticking this plan into them, 
what do you think he suggested?” Lind- 
say knew that no answer was necessary. 
“Tle said he thought it would be ‘ tastier’ 
—that is the word he used—if we ghould 
give out that you’d been Viceroy of 
India, and the Queen had sent you here 
because you wanted to marry a ‘broth 
of an Injun princess’ and killed three 
of her relations and looted a _ temple 
preparatory to elopement. His theory 
was that you were too good a thing 
to waste in prison, so the Queen put 
you where you could still ornament her 
empire and do the least harm. Now 
that’s a lurid sketch for you!” and Mrs. 
Clinton rejoiced in the stupefaction of 
her audience. 

“T’ll see to O’Neill!” Lindsay promised 
himself aloud. 

“Do unto others,” advised Mrs. Clin- 
ton, prémptly switching across the ques- 
tion. “ You’re not so much better than 
he makes you out. I don’t know where 
you expect to go when you die, after this 
burglary.” She rose and opened the cabin 
door and peeped out, and up the deck. 

“Are you waiting for us, Evelyn?” 
she cried, and then looked at the men 
in the eabin. Ogilvie leaned on the back 
of his chair watching her. Lindsay 
stared beyond her and took a step tow- 
ards the doorway. 

“Ts Miss Minor there?” he asked. 

“Not at all. I thought I would see 
if either of you would be interested if 
she were. I see.” A child who has been 
successfully naughty would sparkle with 
mischief as did Annette Clinton. 
Lindsay regarded her. “ You’re quite 
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right. I am interested.” He caught the 
door as it swung back, and the opening 
framed a bit of deck and the rail, that 
lifted and fell, now against depths of 
light blue sky, now against miles of dark 
blue ocean. “ May I hold it for you? I 
think I shall go and find her.” 


III 

How, in the sweet, early semitropical 
morning, the passengers poured on 
deck at the news that Bermuda was 
sighted; how the fragrant breeze bright- 
ened from moment to moment the hag- 
gard faces that had, most of them, been 
below for two days; how, as he stood by 
the Captain on the bridge, he saw, far 
away on the edge of the world, a low, 
vague mass which grew rapidly clearer 
and took on sharp white spots and lines; 
how the sail of the pilot-boat danced 
across the water, and the black pilot 
took them inside the tumbling line of 
foam which is the reef, and brought 
them closer and closer to the little land 
where each day is a sunshiny holiday; 
how tiny islands sprung up on every 
side—set in the pale blue jewelry of the 
water, dark with cedars, specked with 
glistening white stone houses—as the 
boat moved slowly up the crooked chan- 
nel; how glimpses of white roads and 
searlet-coated soldiery and hedges of flow- 
ers and graceful heads of palm - trees 
pricked the blood with happiness as the 
ship crept ever nearer ;—these are pictures 
which will be vivid always in the memory 
of John Lindsay. 

If one has Southern blood in his veins, 
life is only half lived in a Northern cli- 
mate. The flower of being is ever on 
guard, half closed, against a sharp wind 
that may come, and it is only in the 
warmth of sure sunlight that it opens 
freely and knows the full, careless joy 
of living. Lindsay’s mother was from 
Alabama, and as the Trinidad drew into 
Hamilton Harbor on a still, fair Sunday 
morning, he felt, in the delight of the 
balmy atmosphere, that a large half of 
him was hers, and Southern. The pic- 
ture was as gay and boldly splashed with 
color as the drop-curtain of a theatre, 
and the air of unreality, the sensation of 
irresponsibility with which the scene in- 
spired him, fitted the last shining link 
to his armor of adventure. He had been 


in theatricals many times—what was this 
but a play with a leading part a little 
more difficult, a plot a little more dar- 
ing, a stage-setting surely more exqui- 
site, than any he had known? The boy- 
ish, harebrained daredeviltry that was 
so oddly combined in his make-up with 
clear-headed executive ability seized him 
as his spirits rose with the exhilaration 
of wonderful light and air. He had 
strained every muscle, every nerve, to 
win a race; he had worked with every 
power that was in him, mental and 
physical, to gain a law case: he would 
put this through in the same way—with 
his might. It would be a story to tell 
when he should be ninety, if he could 
do it. And he would do it. With a firm 
jaw and shining eyes he looked silently 
at the sliding shore of the little country 
he meant to rule. 

The new Governor was not expected, 
for his telegram to the Captain had 
been cabled down, so only the ordinary 
crowd which meets an arriving steamer 
waited on the wharf. Yet it was a daz- 
zling picture to eyes fresh from the dull 
gray winter coloring of New York. There 
were perhaps two hundred people, and 
everywhere gay parasols waved to and 
fro, flowery hats moved in and out, white 
and pink and pale-hued gowns shifted 
against each other; the strong note of a 
searlet or dark blue coat struck a deep 
tone here and there, and the woof of the 
pulsing sunshine wove the brilliant threads 
into a pattern of iridescent charm. Lind- 
say felt a little quiet and a little dazed 
and very willing to be stage-managed 
by Teddy Ogilvie’s efficient hands. It 
had hardly begun to be rumored that the 
new Governor was on board before that 
personage found himself dashing, in one 
of the light open carriages which are 
the hacks of Bermuda, up narrow, hilly, 
white streets, with Ogilvie by his side, 
and O’Neill, his gleams of glory corked 
inside his blond thatch of hair, safely 
stowed by the coachman. 

The arrival at Mount Langton, the Gov- 
ernment House of Bermuda; the sudden 
bustle of drowsy servants; the cere- 
monious deference of the household, and 
the fear with it that a telltale ignorance 
of detail might betray him; the con- 
sciousness of Ogilvie’s accustomed hand 
steering him quietly through it all; and, 
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later, the returning confidence in him- 
celf as he grew used to the situation—all 
these sensations, crowding closely on each 
other in his first day, were a vague recol- 
lection afterwards to Lindsay. His mind 
was so crossed in every direction by new 
demands, new responsibilities, new anx- 
ieties, that the morning was a mere Milky 
Way of thick-strewn new impressions. 

Eleven o’clock that night found him 
smoking a cigar with his secretary, in 
solitude and temporary safety, on the ter- 
race of Mount Langton. A golden moon 
rode under wisps of silver clouds in the 
sky, scents of a garden of flowers blew 
softly about them on damp, caressing 
airs, and below the steep cedar-clothed 
slope of the hill swept in dim silvery 
splendor the wide ocean. Far out on 
the edge of the dip of it, an intermittent 
flash of brightness and a distant noise 
of water told where the sea was break- 
ing on the reef. Lindsay held his cigar 
between his fingers and stared. 

“Jove!” he said, in an _ undertone. 
“T’ve seen a good bit of the earth, but 
I didn’t know there was anything as love- 
ly as this on it.” 

Teddy Ogilvie, with his back to the 
view, blew two rings of smoke carefully. 
“Yes. Nice, isn’t it? Thought you’d 
like it,” he said. “ But you can’t make 
a snapping administration looking at 
scenery, don’t you know, General. Better 
talk shop a bit. Got any plans?” 

At that another side of Lindsay wheel- 
ed to the front. His dreamy eyes left 
the quicksilvered ocean, and fastened 
themselves with a practical gaze on Ogil- 
vie’s matter-of-fact face. 

“Yes,” he said, “several. First, if 
you consider it correct, I mean to give 
a reception for the public. And as my 
executive life is a precarious one, I mean 
to give it at once. Will it be possible 
in two days?” 

Two days later, half past three in the 
afternoon saw Mount Langton all happy 
and charmed, from steward to stable-boy, 
with his new Excellency alert and ready 
for the function, and-His Excellency 
himself waiting impatiently for his secre- 
tary in the expectant hush of the large, 
flower-seented drawing-room. 

With a ringing step across the hall, 
Ogilvie came in—in boots and riding- 
breeches. Lindsay looked at him. 
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“ Aren’t you a bit late getting dressed ?” 

“Plenty of time,” said Ogilvie, cheer- 
fully. “ Bath’s all ready—won’t take me 
five minutes to shift. I stopped to lunch 
at Admiralty House.” 

“So you telephoned.” 

Suddenly the fresh -colored, queerly 
shaped face, with the unseasonable wrin- 
kles, was econvulsed with laughter. It 
spread all over his big length, till it seem- 
ed as if the very russet boots chuckled 
with fun. 

Lindsay spoke a bit impatiently. “If 
there is anything to tell, Ogilvie, out with 
it. You really must dress—people will 
be here in fifteen minutes. What are 
you laughing about?” 

Ogilvie gasped, and his eyes were 
moist. “Don’t be wrathy. I’ve great 
news. There’s one joy in this already 
that no one can take from us.” 

“T haven’t noticed it,” said Lindsay, 
tersely. 

“Ah no, but you will. This morning 
when I left you, you’ll remember, you 
gave me carte blanche for any arrange- 
ments. ‘Do your worst, Teddy,’ you 
said, ‘and I'll back you up.’ ” 

“Never on this earth,” denied Lind- 
say, firmly. 

“Oh, come now—words to that ef- 
fect,” Ogilvie said, soothingly. ©“ At 
least that’s how I understood you. So 
at the lunch table it flashed into my 
mind about the beer.” 

“About the beer?” Lindsay looked 
dazed. 

“Yes, man, the beer. Don’t you re- 
member? You said at breakfast that 
you’d like to send one of those lazy war- 
ships swinging out there ”—he nodded 
towards the window, through which in 
the distance gleamed a stretch of mar- 
vellous blue ocean—* up to New York 
for a case of beer.” 

“T said that.” Lindsay looked a little 
bored. “ What of it?” 

“You acknowledge it, do you? Good. 
To-morrow morning the Bellerophon. by 
courtesy of the Admiral, sails for New 
York on important business for the Gov- 
ernor. Sealed orders to the Captain to be 
opened in New York Bay. Arranged by 
the Governor’s secretary. Me!” The 
gargoyle joy on Ogilvie’s face would have 
made a hit in a Punch-and-Judy show. 

Lindsay stood looking at him so mo- 
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tionless that Ogilvie heard his slow 
breath. For thirty seconds he stood as 
if struck dumb. Finally, “ Ogilvie, what 
are you talking about?” he asked. 

The Englishman looked injured. “Sup- 
posed you’d jump at it,” he complained. 
“Tt’s a good stroke—first time in histo- 
ry an English man-of-war ever ‘ worked 
the growler.’ ” 

Slowly over Lindsay’s horrified face 
there seemed to break a compelling wave 
of laughter. Ogilvie stood grinning, like 
a carving in painted wood, and regard- 
ed him. 

“T see you catch the idea,” he said, with 
satisfaction. “ A bit slow, but it’s fetch- 
ed you. You’ll notice it’s particularly 
well done because it’s the Bellerophon. 
The Partridge or even the Drake, don’t 
you know—it wouldn’t have been as 
artistic. But the Bellerophon to go beer- 
carrying—that’s picturesque.” 

Suddenly, while the two men stared at 
each other, a rustle of crisp skirts in 
the doorway startled them, and in a 
pink gown which was written in French 
and might never be translated into Eng- 
lish, with the tap of little heels on the 
hard floor, Mrs. Clinton clicked delicately 
in. Lindsay’s expression changed, and he 
stood up, serious at once. 

“What are you doing here so early?’ 
he demanded, a touch of brusqueness in 
his voice. 

“Well, bless my soul, you’re cordial,” 
responded the small woman, in 4a dis- 
engaged, cheerful tone. “ Well, I’m on 
an errand of necessity and mercy, as 
you'll see. Something awful has hap- 
pened —or is going to happen,” she 
said, earnestly. 

There was a quick word of question 
from the two men. 

“ Listen,” went on Mrs. Clinton, lower- 
ing her voice. “There are two little 
rats of people at the Hamilton who know 
the real Governor.” 

“ Jove!” exclaimed Ogilvie; but Lind- 
say only looked at her, his dark eyes 
glowing sombrely. 

“Two little brother and sister rats, 
old maid and old bachelor, named Bibbe, 
poor things.. IT only knew it an hour ago 
—I was talking to sister under the 
oleanders. They’re keen about coming 
to the reception this afternoon; but I’m 
glad to say brother-rat is pretty ill, and 


I hope he won’t be able to lift his 
head. But sister is coming, and com- 
ing early, and you’ve got to be ready 
with your plans.” 

Lindsay walked to the window, and 
stared out for a moment at the gravelled 
driveway that swept downward through 
the gardens to the great hibiscus hedge, 
gay with crimson blossoms. When he 
turned, his face was keen and alert. 

“Did you get any details?) Where did 
the Governor know these people? How 
much do they know about him?’ he 
asked, rapidly. 

Mrs. Clinton nodded like a canary vain 
of its intelligence. “I asked all the ques- 
tions I dared. You met them two years 
ago visiting at a country house in Devon- 
shire,—the—the— Oh, have I forgotten 
the name?’ she moaned. “ No— it’s 
Southcote— I’m certain. And two of 
your boys were with you.” 

Somewhere in the last two sentences 
Ogilvie had dashed away, and the two 
stood together, Mrs. Clinton’s face turned 
upward to Lindsay’s, her soul intent 
on the situation, her great eyes watching 
eagerly his expression, waiting for that 
decisive cutting of the knot which she 
had learned to expect from him. After 
two silent minutes he spoke. 

“Where is Miss Minor?” he asked. 

There was the roll of wheels on the 
gravel, Mrs. Clinton melted quickly into 
the background of furniture, and the 
pompous Simmons announced, 

“Miss Bibbe.” 

A little woman, withered and gentle, 
strayed softly in under the massive door- 
way, and stood looking about her. The 
Governor took a step forward, and the 
frozen Simmons heard a low execration 
mixed with Teddy Ogilvie’s name. But 
the graciousness of Lindsay’s manner had 
never been greater than when he held out 
his hand to greet the newcomer. 

“Miss Bibbe! Is it possible that this 
is my old friend Miss Bibbe, whom I 
knew in Devonshire? I hope you remem- 
ber me as well as I do you.” 

Thin little Miss Bibbe put out her fin- 
gers, then arrested them suddenly as her 
eyes met the Governor’s. But he had 
not waited, and stood holding the limp 
hand a moment longer than necessary, 
and talking easily. 

“T’m afraid you have forgotten all 
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about me—that’s the way with women; 
but men are more faithful, you see.” 

Miss Bibbe, finally recovering her hand, 
stared at the straight - featured, hand- 
some Governor, so full of friendliness 
and gentle interest, in astonishment. 
Across the stream of kind and remi- 
niscent words her weak little voice man- 
aged at length to throw a sentence. 

“ But—but there’s some mistake,” she 
stammered, in embarrassment. “I re- 
member General Lindsay so distinctly 
and—and ”—it was difficult to insult this 
delightful and distinguished gentleman— 
“but you are so changed.” 

Lindsay laughed a tender, caressing 
laugh, and his eyes beamed down upon 
her, those fascinating brown eyes which 
no woman ever resisted. “ Time changes 
us all, Miss Bibbe—although you look 
exactly as when I first saw you. But 
most of us can’t stand still in life, and 
particularly in hot climates.” 

“But you’ve gone backwards; but you 
look ten years younger,” staccatoed Miss 


Bibbe, getting her breath by degrees. 
Again that soft, flattering laugh of 
Lindsay’s, as if to a dear child who had 
fallen into error, made its blurring im- 
pression on the edge of her perceptions. 


“T take off my hat to you, Miss Bibbe,” 
he said, with a boyish bow and flourish. 
“T’m afraid you have been to Ireland 
lately and kissed the Blarney stone. You 
mustn’t spoil me so or I shall be neg- 
lecting the colony to talk to you.” Then, 
with gentle seriousness: “ Hot climates 
do agree with me, I know, and I am 
much thinner. People say that makes 
me look younger. And now tell me, 
Miss Bibbe, how are our old friends 
the Northeotes ?” 

The faded little woman raised bewilder- 
ed eyes to interrogate this astonishing, 
unexpected, but bewitching Governor. 

“The who?” she asked, ungrammatical 
with surprise. 

“Why, our Devonshire friends, the 
Northeotes, with whom you and I were 
stopping.” Lindsay felt a vague un- 
easiness as he hazarded this onward step. 
“Why doesn’t Teddy come?” his very 
soul was demanding. “Why don’t other 
people come? I ean’t do this successfully 
much longer.” 

Shrivelled, mild Miss Bibbe fixed him 
with a look of such blankness that he 
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knew he had slipped somewhere. “ North- 
cotes,” she repeated, and then, “Oh! 
Southeotes!” and there was a hint of sus- 
picion this time in her meek gaze. 

Lindsay, without a second of hesitation, 
rushed into the breach. “ Miss Bibbe! 
How ridiculous you must think me! Do 
you know, that was a schoolboy trick of 
mine—I thought it a joke to twist their 
name. How absurd that such an old 
fancy should crop up now to embarrass 
me—with you.” The shot carried; the 
ghost of doubt was laid. 

“ How is that handsome young son of 
yours?” Miss Bibbe ventured gently. “I 
suppose he must be nearly ready for the 
army by now?” 

Lindsay at this felt a cold chill about 
the heart. He could not risk information 
about his family. He condensed all the 
sweetness of his being into a dazzling, 
mysterious, non-committal smile, and 
murmured limply. 

“Ah, yes! the army!” and glanced 
longingly where Teddy Ogilvie was due 
to appear. “ They never told me I had a 
son going into the army,” he whimpered 
inwardly. “ Now what else will she ask 
me?” Soon he knew. 

“And the other lad, that dear little 
fellow—I’ve forgotten his name, General. 
What was his name, the second one?” 

Lindsay frowned reflectively. “ Ah, 
yes! now what was that boy’s name?” he 
said, and then jumped, for Miss Bibbe 
was laughing merrily. 

“Why, General, you are a_ worse 
tease than ever—the idea of pretending 
not to know your own child’s name! 
But there are two others, are there not, 
whom I have never seen —I hope they 
are well?” 

Lindsay set his teeth. “TI have had to 
set up two children—I’ll be hanged if I 
adopt any more,” he decided. And then 
aloud, “ Miss Bibbe, I am sorry to tell 
you they are both dead.” 

“Dead! Oh!” Miss Bibbe’s grief and 
sympathy were in her startled voice. 

“ Dead,” said the Governor firmly; and 
then, in a shout of joy, “ Ogilvie! Here 
is my nephew, Mr. Ogilvie,” and in a 
moment the young man, fresh and im- 
maculate, was presented, and Miss Bibbe 
had told him that she had often seen him 
with the late Governor, and he had told 
her that he had seen her too, ar<. Miss 
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Bibbe, flushed and excited, was escorted 
gallantly away to the dining-room by the 
Governor’s secretary. 


IV 

History crowded into the short three 
hours of the Governor’s reception. The 
dainty cloud of pink frivolity which 
was Mrs. Clinton’s outward semblance 
was soon the centre of a group among 
which men were not missing. The 
tiny woman’s quick wit, her mixture of 
finish and audacity, and her charming 
looks made her a loadstone always. But 
the piquant personality was in its es- 
sence practical, and just now it was 
“shop ” to her to keep her finger on the 
pulse of the people and watch every heart- 
beat for signs of the Governor’s success 
or failure. She managed to see almost 
every one of importance who came out 
from the big drawing-room where Lind- 
say and Ogilvie stood greeting a long 
line of guests. 

“How do you like the new Governor, 
Sir Francis?” she demanded, with direct- 
ness, of the Admiral, as he swung smiling- 
ly through the doorway, his fresh-colored 
face bright with Lindsay’s last word. 

The Admiral liked to stop and talk a 
bit with this pretty American—she had 
a trick of making him feel that thirty 
years had rolled from him between her 
greeting and good-by. He was apt to 
forget official dignity in her sunshiny 
presence, and talk more freely than he 
did to most people. 

“T object to your description of him, 
Mrs. Clinton,” he said. “The man has 
been on the island two days, and he be- 
longs to us as if he had been here a year. 
I didn’t think of him as a ‘ new’ Govern- 
or after I’d known him an hour. Won- 
derful chap! Takes to a strange berth 
like a duck to water—I suppose it’s from 
having done a lot of colonies before— 
he’s had wide experience, you know. 
Never knew a governorship taken up so 
easily. Delightful, too, to have such a 
man as an associate.” 

And in one form or another the ver- 
dict was always the same. 

Teddy Ogilvie, in the press of his 
duties, never lost track of the pale pink 
Paris gown, and when the people had 
mostly come and had been presented to 
the hero of the day, he strolled out under 


the trees and took refreshment for a few 
minutes in its company. 

He and Mrs. Clinton sat on a wooden 
bench which swept around the base of a 
big cedar-tree, and the lines of the 
filmy dress, the long droop of the rosy 
feather of the picture-hat, which rested 
against the dark, rough bark, were so 
satisfactory to him that he did not see 
anything else. But the American, alert 
always, and interested in every detail of 
the gay scene about her, at that moment 
caught signals of danger. Lindsay, tired 
of the cares of office, had decided that he 
had stood at attention in the big draw- 
ing-room long enough. Conspicuous 
with his big white sling, he was swinging 
across the driveway, where the afternoon 
shadows lay in long brown masses on the 
gravel. His handsome head was held 
high and his eyes were smiling and shin- 
ing. They were fixed somewhere beyond 
the couple on the bench; and Mrs. Clin- 
ton, turning, saw that Evelyn Minor 
stood back of her, talking to the Admiral. 
But between the two, pattering rapidly 
over the lawn towards the Governor, was 
the meek, eager little figure of Miss 
Bibbe. Lindsay was not to be risked in 
another encounter, and it did not need 
higher mathematics to show Annette 
Clinton that the line of Miss Bibbe and 
the Governor would coincide before the 
line of the Governor and Evelyn, if some- 
thing did not happen. 

Instantly something did happen. While 
Ogilvie’s eyes were drinking in his pic- 
ture, behold! the foreground, the soul of 
it, had flown, and Miss Bibbe, making a 
straight line, which is the shortest dis- 
tance between two objects, towards her 
hero, suddenly found an unwelcome ob- 
stacle in the path. Mrs. Clinton, gentle 
but firm, had claimed her, and in a 
minute the two were téte-a-téte in deep 
wicker chairs, and the Governor, the fairy 
prince who had enchanted her gay little 
life to rose-color, was out of sight. So 
it was Mrs. Clinton learned that Mr. 
Titus Pomponius Atticus Bibbe, Miss 
Bibbe’s brother, as exact and firm as his 
sister was uncertain and undecided,—so 
the sister proudly represented him,—was 
to drive up late in the afternoon for her, 
and, if the rheumatism were not too 
severe, hoped to come in for a moment 
and meet the Governor. 




















MISS BIBBE PATTERED RAPIDLY OVER THE LAWN 
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Meantime the Governor was having 
troubles of his own. A manly dislike to 
looking backward when his hand was on 
the plough, a boyish exhilaration in the 
suecess of the game, had carried him 
through the afternoon with flying colors, 
but now he was impatient. It was irk- 
some to be obliged to talk to fifty people 
when he wanted to talk to one. Evelyn 
Minor, with her sunshiny smile, fell so 
modestly into the background when the 
impossible Hotchkiss, when these ear- 
nest legislators, when these great people 
of the colony, who had never been off the 
island, came up. He wanted to catch her 
hand and hold her, to say, “ Please wait 

I want to talk to only you.” But he 
was chained—he might not even look it. 
Or hardly—for Lindsay’s eyes did not 
obey orders over-well, and he did look it 
a little, and Evelyn was conscious of a 
thrill at the look, which she promptly tried 
to put down. What nonsense! How vain 
she must be! The Governor of Bermuda 
—and besides he was a married man with 
four children. Between propriety and 
modesty she managed to resist the tempta- 
tion of remembering that long glance 
across the legislators and the financiers. 
But vet it was a temptation. 

“ General,” said Mr. Hotchkiss, seizing 
the right moment, “ let’s you ’n’ me leave 
this social scene for just about five 
minutes and go in the house and talk 
a mite o’ business. I won’t bother you 
long—that I’ll promise.” 

Lindsay looked about him. Three 
young naval officers from the Crescent had 
possession of Evelyn; he really wanted to 
hear more of the trolley scheme. It was 
an awkward question for him, holding 
stock as he did, and much stock, in this 
company, to know what to do. He might 
not, as an honest man, use his sham gov- 
ernorship, yet he would not injure the 
scheme, on his own account or on account 
of others. It was best to let Hotchkiss 
talk, and so get his bearings. Many peo- 
ple were inside yet, and the Governor was 
stopped at every step as they went 
through the great house, and always his 
ready friendliness and the unconscious 
charm of his manner left a warmer ad- 
mirer when he passed on. With a mind 
that would not concentrate on the words 
he was hearing, he listened to Hotchkiss’s 
voice as they stood, alone at last, in a tiny 
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pink reception-room. Suddenly there 
were voices, there were people, in the 
hall outside. 

With eyes that were instantly alert, 
Lindsay stared beyond the figures in the 
dim light of the corridor, at Evelyn 
Minor’s gold hair shining from the half- 
darkness, framing her face, it seemed to 
him, like a halo. He did not know what 
became of Hotchkiss. It is to be sup- 
posed that he made some parting re- 
marks, but he did not hear them. What 
happened, to his knowledge, was _ that 
Evelyn spoke in her buoyant voice, with 
the odd little jolt at every few words. 

“We ought to go too, Mrs. Clinton,” 
she was saying. “ We’re only asked to 
a tea, you know, and the moon is up— 
look there!” 

Beyond the French windows of the 
pink and gilt room was a veranda, and 
beyond that an open space of garden, 
and between the broad fingers of a great- 
leafed palm a silver disk laid its calm 
glory against a delicate sky. 

“Oh, is the moon up?” asked the Gov- 
ernor with sudden interest, as if moons 
were his particular affair. “ Have you 
it out there? Won’t you show it to 
me, please?” 

Ogilvie smiled agedly at Mrs. Clinton 
as Evelyn’s white gown and the swinging 
shoulders of the Governor went side by 
side towards the palms and the moon- 
light. But his words were not of them. 

“You look as if this room had been 
built around you,” he remarked. 

Mrs. Clinton gave a matter-of-fact 
glance about. 

“Pretty room, isn’t it?” she said. 
“TLet’s go into the other one,” and she 
strolled into the now empty big drawing- 
room, drifting along its length, and final- 
ly settling, like a butterfly on a branch, 
on the arm of a large green chair. She 
kicked the trailing skirts from her with 
a shining boot; and the movement would 
have been undignified in any one else, 
but in her was piquant. Then she look- 
ed down and cocked her head like an anx- 
ious bird of paradise. 

“J think I’ve caught my heel in my 
skirt and torn it. Stupid, isn’t it?” 

There was a foam of silk and chiffon 
and lace in countless ripples about the 
bottom of the skirt, and she lifted 
a corner. 
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“ Here it is—see!” and Ogilvie looked 
with interest at a dangling bit of pink 
cobweb. 

“Give me a pin,” she ordered. 
never have one about me.” 

The young man drew out his scarf-pin. 

“ Not that,” and the gray eyes laughed 
up at him; “that’s a scarab, isn’t it? 
Centuries old and hundreds valuable. 
I’d lose it in five minutes. You'll have 
to go and get some if there isn’t one un- 
der the lapel of your coat,” and the docile 
secretary fled with a rush. As she wait- 
ed, childishly swinging the heels that 
had done the damage, suddenly Sim- 
mons, whose duties had apparently been 
over for some time, announced out of a 
blue sky, 

“Mr. Bibbe.” 

Mrs. Clinton, with every breath arrest- 
ed, saw the peppery person whom she had 
met at the Hamilton Hotel enter the 
room. One look back of her showed 
Evelyn and Lindsay through the long 
windows. While the sharp eyes of the 
newcomer snapped about the empty 
room, she sped towards him. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Bibbe?” she 
said, eagerly, and the little man started. 

“ Madam,” he began, with dignity; but, 
behold! she was shaking hands with him, 
which he found not unpleasant, and her 
cordial voice was tripping on. 

“T’ve wanted so much to meet you, 
Mr. Bibbe—I know some people whom 
you know, and I’ve heard so much 
about you.” 

Mr. Bibbe was quite willing to spend 
a moment on this worthy little person 
who seemed of so appreciative a disposi- 
tion. “Indeed, madam,” he said, with 
as near an approach to cordiality as 
he knew, “I am pleased to meet you. 
And who, may I inquire, are our mu- 
tual friends ?” 

“Oh, never mind about them now.” 
Mrs. Clinton tossed the question aside 
airily, and Mr. Bibbe, a trifle dazed, put 
down this jump to the unvarying flight- 
iness of womankind. “TI will tell you all 
about that later,” and a dazzling smile 
took the edge off Mr. Bibbe’s temper 
again. “I want to talk to you now 
about—about—” frightful mental gym- 
nastics were taking place in the arena of 
Mrs. Clinton’s brain, and again Ogilvie 
was the one desire of a heart—“ about 
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rheumatism!” She brought it out with 
a crow of joy. “I’m such a bad sufferer 
myself,” and she laughed gleefully, “ and 
I hear you have it too. What do you find 
to be the best remedy ?” 

Mr. Bibbe cleared his throat for an 
exhaustive reply. Here he was on his 
own ground, and at his best. But the 
oration was snatched from his lips. 

“T’ve tried a lot of things,—oh, such 
lots and lots,—some of them very queer 
ones, you know. Have you ever taken— 
Smith’s Celery Compound? Or Jones 
Pure Whiskey? That did me some good.” 
And, “Will Mr. Ogilvie never come 
back ?” she was crying inwardly. 

Mr. Bibbe stared at her, astounded, fas- 
cinated, yet, from long habit, pugna- 
cious. “ Madam, such things are ridicu- 
lous, criminal,” he began, and at that 
moment Evelyn Minor’s soft voice spoke 
distinctly from the window across the 
quiet room: 

“Oh, Mrs. 
be going? 
and it’s—” 

Mrs. Clinton interrupted her with a 
laugh as brilliant as a chime of bells. 
“In five minutes—but not before. Go 
back to—to that gentleman. I must talk 
to Mr. Bibbe. I will talk to Mr. Bibbe.” 

Mr. Bibbe’s eyes had caught sight of 
the figure beyond Evelyn’s, its white 
sling showing conspicuously against the 
dark garden greens. “ Pardon me, ma- 
dam,” he said, “that gentleman with his 
arm in the sling must be the Governor. 
I am anxious to see him, and I am a 
trifle hurried, as my sister is awaiting 
me. I will bid you good-day.” 

He held out his hand with what was 
for him cordiality, and Mrs. Clinton took 
it earnestly, and then, to his surprise, 
kept it. Mr. Bibbe, to whom a woman's 
touch was a novelty, felt a curious glow, 
that began in the fingers entrapped and 
spread sweetness through his sour being. 

“ But, Mr. Bibbe—just a moment. The 
Governor—oh no, that. is not the Gov- 
ernor—that is just an American with a 
broken arm.” The pathetic voice flowed 
on quickly. “But, Mr. Bibbe—just till 
the Governor comes—there’s something 
I want to tell you so much. You would- 
n’t go off and leave me, would you? 
Oh yes—I know! This is it. I want- 


Clinton, oughtn’t we to 
The Governor is dining out 


ed to tell you about our trip down. 











You didn’t hear about it? We were— 
we were shipwrecked !” 

Mr. Bibbe’s eyes, wide with astonish- 
ment, fixed themselves on the fascinating 
face. He forgot the Governor. This 
was an extraordinary statement, but then 
this was no ordinary woman, he could 
see that; she had a most interesting way 
—the small fingers still held his willing 
hand; he would listen yet a moment and 
see what she meant. Mrs. Clinton hur- 
ried on, clutching shamelessly. 

“Yes, we were—we were shipwrecked 
on a desert island, and—” 

Mr. Bibbe was forced to interrupt. 
“Madam! On the way from New York 
to Bermuda ?” 

Mrs. Clinton gazed up at him with her 
soul in her eyes. “ Yes, indeed. Wasn’t 
it strange? Nobody knew it was there, 
and all the scientists say it was likely 
just upheaved. Just in time to catch us. 
And we camped under some big trees— 
you know what I mean is that there 
weren’t any trees, so, as we had saved 
some blankets, we stretched them on the 
skeleton of a—” 

Mr. Bibbe was looking a little queer, 
and she regarded him critieally. 

“Now, Mr. Bibbe, just wait till I get 
through before you doubt me. You don’t 
know how it hurts me to have you 
doubt me.” 

There was an emphasis on “ you” and 
pressure from the hand, and Mr. Bibbe 
communed with his own heart and was 
still. But not Mrs. Clinton. 

“The most awful part is coming. We 
almost starved, you know, and the Cap- 
tain ate a sailor.” 

A horrified exclamation broke from the 
lips of the «udience. 

“He did—they ate three sailors al- 
together—our sufferings were frightful. 
But I never ate a soul.” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Bibbe, “you are 
surely exaggerating; you are surely amus- 
ing yourself—” 

But the sweet voice stopped him re- 
proachfully. 

“ Amusing myself—with you!” 

And the hypnotized victim was silenced. 
“Will that man never come? Can I 
hold him another minute?” Mrs. Clin- 
ton was wondering, in an agony. Once 
again she spurred to the battle, but it 
was desperate work now. 
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“A great big tidal wave came—I don’t 
know if it was tidal, but it was enormous, 
anyway—a hundred feet high. And the 
only reason it didn’t drown us all was 
that the island was tall—bumpy—I mean 
mountainous, and we rushed up on the 
hills, and it didn’t. And so we all— Oh, 
Mr. Ogilvie!” 

A messenger from the skies could not 
have been greeted with as much rapture. 
“Mr. Ogilvie, let me present you to 
Mr. Bibbe.” 

Ogilvie gave an Englishman’s brief ac- 
knowledgment, but pins were in his hand 
and on his mind, and no light of appre- 
ciation shone in his eyes. 

Mrs. Clinton repeated, “ Mr. Bibbe, Mr. 
Ogilvie—Miss Bibbe’s brother,” impres- 
sively. With a start, with one look at 
the surprised Mr. Bibbe, the young man 
had dashed away down the long room 
and out through the French windows. 
The dazed visitor, staring after him, saw 
him speak to the American with the 
broken arm, and immediately the latter 
had vanished. A curious feeling of un- 
easiness seized Mr. Bibbe. 

“Beg pardon, madam,” he said, “ but 
are you quite certain that gentleman is 
not the Governor? Is it possible that 
you are misinformed? I am_ very 
anxious—” 

“Here comes Mr. Ogilvie back again,” 
said Mrs. Clinton, and her manner had 
changed entirely. She was so careless, 
so disengaged, that he looked at her in 
surprise. “ Mr. Ogilvie is the Govern- 
or’s nephew and secretary—he ought 
to know.” 

Ogilvie, strolling up, felt his ears grow 
an inch with astonishment at the dia- 
logue which followed. Mr. Bibbe, his 
mind at cross-purposes at what he had 
heard, took a back lap in the conversa- 
tion. 

“Madam, may I inquire again into 
your statement as to the case of can- 
nibalism you report? Did you seri- 
ously intend your horrible story as to 
the Captain ?”’ 

“ What?’ Mrs. Clinton’s eyes looked 
perplexed. “ What Captain? Oh!” And 
she laughed, to Mr. Bibbe’s bewilderment. 
“Mr. Ogilvie, good - night; good - night, 
Mr. Bibbe—I will surely see you again.” 
And as lightly as a vanishing bit of rain- 
bow-cloud she was gone. 
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On the terrace, before they went up- 
stairs to dress, while the moon rose slow- 
ly higher over the sea and the palms 
erackled in a light wind, Ogilvie gave 
the Governor a quick résumé of the dan- 
gers which had been averted from him. 

“Mrs. Clinton is your’ guardian 
angel,” he said. “ Quickest-witted per- 
son I’ve ever seen. Jove! She’s the 
brain and executive ability of a Napo- 
leon, the innocence of a child, the charm 
of a woman, and the sweetness of an 
angel — Jove!” Teddy Ogilvie’s senti- 
ments outran his vocabulary. 

Lindsay looked with thoughtful eyes 
far out where under the pale mcon the 
white line of breaking water dashed 
across the reef into marvellous blueness 
of Bermuda ocean. “ Our girls are that 
way,” he said, with a serious pride. 
“Put one of them where you will, and 
she fits the place.” A smile lighted his 
face; with a turn of his graceful head 
he lifted one hand high, as if he held a 
wine-glass. 

“ Here’s to the American woman, Ogil- 
vie,” he said. “No family should be 
without one.” 

Vv 

The reins of power, guided by Ogil- 
vie’s knowledge and Lindsay’s wisdom, his 
quick tact and gift of management of 
men, lay in his hands as lightly as might 
be. The Governor was going slow, said 
the men of affairs of the little colony; 
he would not make any radical move un- 
til he knew his ground; it was better and 
safer so; they were satisfied with this as 
with everything else about the man. But 
between the necessary work and the play 
almost as necessary, the hours of the new 
Governor were strenuous, and it made 
him impatient that he must postpone 
from one to another of these swift-van- 
ishing days what he must wanted to do. 
More than the game of governing now, 
he wanted to have Evelyn Minor to him- 
self, to win a more solid place in her 
world, to be with her alone, where an 
officer from the Nautilus or an officer 
from the barracks was not due any mo- 
ment to share and spoil his happiness. 
The only plan he could think of to bring 
about this perfect state of things was a 
horseback ride; for his left hand was not 
the injured one, and he could manage 
the reins. Lindsay consulted Teddy Ogil- 


vie on all subjects, to his neckties and 
stockings, but he did not consult him on 
this, and it was in spite of the secretary, 
and not with his help, that he found, 
after several days, a possible afternoon. 
Evelyn Minor’s eyes showed surprise, but 
pleasure as well, when he asked her to 
ride with him. 

“Of course,” she said. “I shall be de- 
lighted. No, not an engagement—and 
if I had I would throw over every one 
else for the Governor.” 

Lindsay looked at her, not quite satis- 
fied. “I don’t care about the Governor,” 
he said. “ Would you for me?” 

And the girl laughed, flushed a little, 
yet kept her dignity with a non-commit- 
tal answer. “ Haven’t you noticed that 
you are the Governor ?” 

Far down the wild south shore of 
Bermuda is Spanish Rock. Three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago sailors from an 
adventurous Spanish ship landed there, 
on this unknown scrap of land in the 
Atlantic, the most northern of all coral 
islands, and they carved there the ini- 
tials of their Old World names, and cut 
in the face of the rock, like good Chris- 
tians and Catholies, a great cross. 

Lindsay and Evelyn tied their horses 
in the field below, and scrambled up the 
steep hillside to the rocks, where one may 
still read the old inscription, blackened and 
vague with age, but yet to be deciphered, 
“7. B., 1542.” The girl threw her sailor 
hat on the grass, and the damp breeze 
blew the loose hair about her face, and 
she drew off her gloves to push it away. 
Lindsay, watching her, felt a quick thrill 
as her fingers touched the flushed cheeks. 
He turned away his eyes, and it seemed 
to him that there was nothing he could 
say which he dared to say. And what 
he wished most to dare was not language. 
Evelyn, feeling the thunder in the air, 
felt an urgent need for words, and 
pounced upon the ones which came first. 

“You are a very lazy Governor,” 
she said, regarding the easy figure on 
the grass. 

“T am a very uncomfortable one,” Lind- 
say answered, and moved sidewise. “The 
rocks are sticking into me.” He pulled 
himself along with what in an untitled 
person would have been a hitch, or even 
in an awkward person, but Lindsay’s 
well-knit, hard muscles worked smoothly. 
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Ile looked up at the girl and laughed 
like a boy out of school, delighted to be 
foolish. “These Bermuda rocks are the 
best sharpened I’ve ever met,” he said, 
and then suddenly he harked back: 
“[’m not lazy. I’ve administered this 
colony all the morning, and I have a 
right to a little happiness after that. 
I’ve worked very hard to have this after- 
noon clear.” 

There was an uncertain, betraying 
tone in his voice, and his eyes looked 
at her with an appealing glance she 
could not meet. Quickly again she saved 
herself by an escape into commonplace. 

“Tt is clear, isn’t it?’ she said, and 
glanced up critically at the unclouded 
sky, but her voice shook a little. She 
caught the tone, and an indignation with 
herself came over her. What was this 
feeling into which she was drifting? 
Not a moment longer would she give up 
to it. She pulled herself together sharp- 
ly, and, with a little catch yet in her 
gentle tones. “When is your wife com- 
ing, Governor?” she asked. 

For an instant, under the shock of the 
words, Lindsay made no effort to control 
his look, and as the girl met his eyes, 
filled with the unguarded feeling which 
had leaped to them and shone from them, 
her own fell, and the world trembled 
about her. Then, with what seemed a 
wrench of the universe, the Governor 
was on his feet and walking about under 
the cedars, whistling. In a moment he 
had come back and was down on the 
grass again, and talking calmly as if that 
electrical second had never been. “ Mrs. 
Clinton tells me you are a fierce Amer- 
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ican, Miss Minor. This idea of hers 
about a Washington’s Birthday party at 
Mount Langton must appeal to you.” 

“You are going to do it, then—good!” 
Evelyn fell quickly into his every-day 
manner. “It is fine of you to consent 
—not many Englishmen would be so 
broad-minded.” 

“You don’t think Englishmen as 
broad-minded as Americans ?” 

She smiled at him. “ Perhaps not all 
Englishmen. But one—now. And you 
know I am only a patriot in spots. I 
am not bigoted. I am exclusively Ameri- 
can only in ”—she hesitated—* in one or 
two ways. What did Mrs. Clinton tell 
you?’ Just what I said?” She looked at 
him a bit embarrassed. 

“Just what did you say? Tell me, 
please.” 

Evelyn leaned forward. “Just see the 
reef,” she said. “ How close it is here! 
Isn’t it magnificent? And it is a double 
one. I would like to watch it in a storm.” 

“Tell me what you said,” Lindsay 
insisted. 

Evelyn lifted her head, and her face 
was indifferent. “It’s foolish to make a 
point of nothing. I'll tell you if you 
wish, Governor Lindsay, but you won’t 
find it interesting. I said— it’s so ridicu- 
lously personal—I said there were two 
sorts of men I would never marry—an 
Englishman or a liar.” Lindsay threw 
up his head quickly, like a high-strung 
horse that is struck. For a moment he 
did not speak. Then, 

“The horses are getting restless,” he 
said. “I think we had better go home.” 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 
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Shake off the sweat of gathering rain, 


T's winds from many a cloudy mane 


And whicker with delight. 
No slope of pasture-land they need 
Whereon to rest, or drink, or feed— 
Their life the rapture of the speed, 


The frenzy of the flight. 
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An Italian Fantasy 


ON BEAUTY, FAITH, AND DEATH 


BY ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


, TOO, have crossed the Alps, and Han- 
nibal himself had no such baggage of 
dreams and memories, such fife-and- 

drum of lyrics, such horns of ivory, such 
emblazoned standards flying and fluttering, 
such phalanxes of heroes, such visions of 
cities to spoil and riches to rifle—palace 
and temple, bust and picture, tapestry 
and mosaic. My elephants, too, matched 
his: my herds of medisval histories, 
grotesque as his gargoyle beasts. Nor 
without fire and vinegar have I pierced 
my passage to these green pastures. Ave 
Italia, regina terrarum, I cried, as I kiss- 
ed the hem of thy blue robe, starred 
with white cities. 

There are who approach Italy by 
other portals, but these be the true gates 
of heaven, these purple peaks snow- 
flashing as they touch the stainless sky; 
searred and riven with ancient fires, and 
young with jets of living water. Na- 
ture’s greatness prepares the heart for 
man’s glory. 

I, too, have crossed the Rubicon, and 
Cesar gathered no such booty. Gold 
and marble and sardonyx, lapis - lazuli, 
agate and alabaster, porphyry, jasper, 
and bronze,—these were the least of my 
spoils. I plucked at the mystery of the 
storied land, and fulfilled my eyes of its 
loveliness and color. I have seen the radi- 
ant raggedness of Naples as I squeezed in 
the squirming, wriggling ant-heap; at 
Pestum I have companied the lizard in 
the forsaken Temple of Poseidon. (Oh, 
the solemn pagan pillars, divinely Dor- 
ic!) I have stood by the Leaning Tower 
in Bologna that gave a simile to Dante; 
on the long low wall of Padua’s Uni- 
versity, whence Portia borrowed her 
learned plumes, I have stayed to sean a 
placarded sonnet to a Doctor of Philol- 
ogy; I have driven along that delectable 
Riviera di Levante and left a footprint 
on those sands where Shelley’s mortal 


elements found their fit resolution in 
flame. I have lain under Boceaccio’s 
olives and caressed with my eye the curve 
of the distant Duomo and the winding 
silver of the Arno. Florence has shown 
me supreme earth beauty, Venice su- 
preme water beauty, and I have wor- 
shipped Capri and Amalfi, offspring of 
the love-marriage of earth and water. 

O sacredness of sky and sun! Re- 
ceive me, ye priests of Apollo. I am for 
lustrations and white robes that I may 
kneel in the dawn to the Sun-God. Let 
me wind in the procession through the 
olive-groves. For what choking Chris- 
tian cities have we exchanged the lucid 
pagan hill-towns? Behold the idolatrous 
smoke rising to Mammon from the fac- 
tory-altars of Christendom. We have 
sacrificed our glad sense of the world- 
miracle to worldly miracles of loaves and 
fishes. Grasping after the unseen, we 
have lost the divinity of the seen. Ah me, 
shall we ever recapture that “ first fine 
careless rapture ”? 

O consecration of the purifying dawn, 
O flame on the Eastern altar, what cathe- 
dral rose-window can replace thee? O 
trill of the lark, soaring sunward, O 
swaying of May-boughs and opening of 
flower - chalices, what tinkling of bells 
and swinging of censers can bring us 
nearer the divine mystery? What are 
our liturgies but borrowed emotions, 
grown cold in the passing and staled by 
use—an anthology for-apes! 

But I wrong the ape. Did not an Afric 
explorer—with more insight than most, 
albeit a woman—tell me how even an 
ape in the great virgin forests will ex- 
press by solemn capers some sense of the 
glory and freshness of the morning, his 
glimmering reason struggling towards 
spiritual consciousness, and moving him 
to dance his wonder and adoration? 
Even so the Greek danced his way to 
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religion and the drama. Alas for the 
ape’s degenerate cousin, the townsman 
shot to business through a tube! 

I grant him that the shortest distance 
between two points is a straight line, yet 
’tis with the curve that beauty com- 
mences. Your crow is the scientific flyer, 
and a dismal bird it is. Who would de- 
mand an austere, unbending route ’twixt 
Sorrento and Amalfi instead of the white 
road that winds and winds round that 
great amphitheatre of hills, doubling on 
itself as in a mountain duet, and circum- 
voluting again and yet again, till the inter- 
tangled melody of peaks becomes a great 
choral burst, and all the hills sing as 
in the Psalmist, crag answering crag? 
Should you grow impatient when chines 
yawn at your feet, and to skirt them the 
road turns inland half a mile, bringing 
you back on the other side of the chasm 
to your mere starting-point? Should you 
erave for an _ iron-trestled American 
bridge to span the gap? Nay, science is 
the shortest distance between two points, 
but beauty, like art, is long. 

What is this haste to arrive? Give 
me to walk and walk those high paths 
hung ’twixt mountain and sea; the green 
wild grass with its dots of daisy and 
dandelion; cactus and asphodel overhang- 
ing from the mountain-side; figs, olives, 
vines sloping in terraced patches to the 
sea, which through bronze leafy tunnels 
shows blue and sparkling at the base of 
contorted cliffs. A woman’s singing comes 
up from the green and gray tangle of 
gnarled trunks, and mingles with the 
sweet piping of the birds. A brown man 
moves amid the furrows. <A sibyl issues 
from a pass, leaning on her staff, driving 
a pair of goats, her head swathed in a 
great white handkerchief. I see that the 
Italian painters have copied their native 
landseape as well as their fellow men and 
women, though they pictured Palestine 
or Hellas or the lands of faéry. Not 
from inner faney did Dosso Dossi create 
that glamourous background for his Circe. 
That sunny enchantment, that redolence 
of medizval romaunt, exhales from many 
a haunting spot in these castled crags. 
Not from mere technical ingenuity did 
the artists of the Annunciation and other 
sacred indoor subjects introduce in their 
composition the spaces of the outer world 


shining through doors or windows or 


marble porticos, vistas of earthly love- 
liness fusing with the holy beauty. Geol- 
ogy is here the handmaiden of art and 
theology. The painters found these ef- 
fects to hand, springing from the structure 
of cities set upon ridges, as in a humble 
smithy of Siena, whose entrance is in 
a street, but whose back, giving upon a 
sheer precipice, admits the wide purpu- 
real landscape; or in that church in 
Perugia, dominating the Umbrian Valley, 
where the gloom of the old masters in 
the dim chapels is suddenly broken by 
the sunlit spaciousness of an older mas- 
ter, framed in a little window. Do you 
wonder that the Perugian Pinturiechio 
would not let his St. Jerome preach to 
a mere crowded interior, or that the 
Umbrian school is from the first alive to 
the spirit of space? Such pictures Italy 
makes for us, not only from interiors, 
but from wayside peep-holes, from clefts 
in the rock or gaps in the greenery. The 
country, dark with cypresses or gleam- 
ing with domes and campaniles, every- 
where composes itself into a beautiful 
harmony; one needs not eye-points of 
vantage. The peep-hole simply fixes one’s 
point of view, frames the scene in one’s 
horizon of vision, and suggests by its 
enhancement of Nature the true task of 
Art in unifying a sprawling chaos of 
phenomena. And if to disengage the 
charm of space Raphael and Perugino 
and even Mariotto Albertinelli make 
such noble use of the arch, was it not 
that its lovely limitation and definition 
of the landscape had from early Ro- 
man antiquity been revealed by archi- 
tecture? Arches and _ perspectives of 
arches, cloisters and colonnades, were 
weaving a rhythm of space in their daily 
walks. Where Nature was beautiful and 
Art was second nature, the poets in paint 
were made as well as born. 

Paradox- mongers have exalted Art 
above Nature, yet what pen or brush 
could reproduce Amalfi—that vibrant at- 
mosphere, that shimmer and flicker of 
clouds, sunshine, and water; the ruined 
tower on the spit, the low white town, 
the erescent hills beyond, the blue sky 
bending over all as over a great glimmer- 
ing cup? Beethoven, who wrote always 
with visual images in his mind—strange 
deaf seer—might have rendered it in an- 
other art, transposing it into the key 
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of music, for is not beauty as muta- 
ble as energy, and what were the music 
of the spheres but the translation of 
their shining infinitude ? 

Truer, indeed, such translation into 
singing sound than into the cacophonies 
of speech, particularly of scientific speech. 

I saw a great angel’s wing float- 
ing over Rimini, its swanlike feathers 
spread with airy grace across the blue— 
but I must eall it cirrus clouds, forsooth, 
ruffling themselves on a firmament of il- 
lusion. We name a thing, and lo! its 
wonder flies, as in those profound myths 
where all goes well till scientific curiosity 
comes to mar happiness. Psyche turns 
the light on Cupid, Elsa must know 
Lohengrin’s name. With what subtle in- 
stinct the Hebrew refused to pronounce 
the name of his deity. A name persuades 
that the unseizable is seized, that leviathan 
is drawn out with a hook? “ Who is this 
that darkeneth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge?” Primitive man _pro- 
jected his soul into trees and stones— 
animism, the wise call it—but we would 
rob even man of his soul, desperately 
disintegrating it back to mechanic atoms. 
The savage lifted Nature up to himself; 
we would degrade ourselves to Nature. 
For scientific examination read unscien- 
tific ex-animation. And now ’tis the rare 
poet and artist for whom river and tree 
incarnate themselves in nymphs and 
dryads. Your Boécklin painfully designs 
the figures once created by the painless 
mythopesis of the race; your Kipling 
strives to breathe back life into ships 
and engines. As philosophy is but com- 
mon sense by a more circuitous route, so 
may art be self-conscious savagery. And 
herein lies perhaps the true inwardness 
of the Psyche legend. The soul ex- 
changes the joys of naiveté for the 
travails of self-consciousness, but in the 
end wins back its simple happiness, more 
stably founded. Yet, so read, the myth 
needs the supplement of an even earlier 
phase — it might well have occupied a 
spandrel at least in those delicious deco- 
rations for the ceiling of the Villa Far- 
nesina which Raphael drew from the 
fable of Apuleius,—in which Psyche, in- 
nocent of the corporeal Cupid, dreams of 
Amor. For me at least the eestasy of 
vision has never equalled the enchant- 
ment of the visionary. O palm and cit- 


ron, piously waved and rustled at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, you brought to 
my gray childhood the whisper and 
aroma of the sun-land. (Prate not of 
your Europes and Asias; these be no true 
geographic cuts; what is there, save a 
sun life and an ice life and the gray life 
of the neutral zones?) But the solidi- 
ties cannot vie with the airy fantasies. 
Where is the magic morning freshness 
that lay upon the dream city? Dawn 
cannot bring it, though it lay its conse- 
erating gold upon the still lagoons of a 
sea city, or upon the flower-stones of a 
Doge’s palace. Poets who have sung best 
of soils and women have not always 
known them; the pine has dreamed of the 
palm, and the palm of the pine. 

“Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard ....” Ah, those unheard! 
Were it not better done 
never to sport with Beatrice in the shade, 
nor with the tangles of loved Laura’s 
hair? Shall Don Quixote learn that 
Dulcinea del Toboso is but a good, likely 
country lass? I would not marry the sea 
with a ring, no, not for all the gold and 
purple of the Bucentaur! What should 
a Doge of dreams be doing in that gal- 
ley? To wed the sea—and know its mys- 
tery but petulance, its unfathomed caves 
only the haunt of crude polypi; no mer- 
maids, no wild witchery, and pearls but 
a disease of the oyster! 

Mayhap I had been wiser to keep my 
Italian castles in Spain than to render 
myself obnoxious to the penalties of the 
actual. Rapacity, beggary, superstition, 
hover over the loveliness of the land like 
the harpies and evil embodiments in 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s homely Allegory of 
Bad Government in the Sala Della Pace 
of Siena. To-day that fourteenth-cen- 
tury cartoonist would have found many 
a new episode for his frescoed morality 
play, whereof the ground- plot should 
run: how, to be a Great Power with 
martial pride of place, Italy sacrifices the 
substance. Inealeulably rich in art, her 
every village church bursting with mas- 
terpieces beyond the means of million- 
aires, she hugs her treasures to her 
ragged bosom with one skinny hand, the 
other extended for alms. Adorable Bro- 
ther Francis of Assisi, with thy preach- 
ment of “holy poverty,” didst thou never 
suspect there could be an unholy poverty ? 
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Tis parlous, this beatitude of beggary. 
More bandits bask at thy shrine than at 
almost any other spot in Christendom. 
Where the pilgrims are, there the paupers 
are gathered together; there must be rich 
prey in those frenzied devotees who crawl 
up thy chapel, licking its rough stones 
smooth. Thou hadst no need of food: if 
two small loaves were provided for thy 
forty days’ Lent in that island in the 
Lake of Perugia, one and a half re- 
mained uneaten, and even if half a loaf 
seemed better to thee than no _ bread, 
‘twas merely because the few mouthfuls 
chased far from thee the venom of a vain- 
glorious copy of thy Master. Perchance 
*tis from some such humility the beggars 
of Assisi abstain from a too emulous 
copy of thee. Thou didst convert thy 
brother, the fierce wolf of Agobio, and 
give the countryside peace, but what of 
this pack of wolves thou hast loosed—in 
sheep’s clothing ? 

Or shall we figure Italia’s beggars as 
her mosquitoes, inevitable accompaniment 
of her beauties? The mosquito-mendi- 
cant—come he as cripple or cicerone, 
buzzes ever in one’s ears, foe to medita- 
tion and enkindlement. Conceive me seek- 
ing refuge in a palazzo of once imperial 
Genoa; treading pensively the chambers 
of Youth and Life, the Arts and the Four 
Seasons, through which duchesses and 
marchese had trailed silken skirts. With 
gaze uplifted at the painted ceilings, I 
ponder on that magnificence“of the world 
and the flesh which the Church could 
not wither, nay, which found consum- 
mate expression in the Pope’s own Church 
in St. Peter’s, where the baldachino of 
twinkling lights supplies the one touch 
of religious poetry. I pass into the quiet 
library and am received by the venerable 
custodian, a Dr. Faustus in black skull- 
cap and white beard. He does the honors 
of his learned office, brings me precious 
Aldines. Behold this tome of antique 
poetry, silver-typed,—a “ limited edition,” 
twenty-four copies made for the great 
families. He gloats with me over Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses; over the fantasy of the 
title-page, the vignettes of nymphs and 
flowers, the spacious folio pages. Here 
is Homer in eight languages. My heart 
goes out to the scholarly figure as we 
bend over the parallel columns, book- 
worms both. I envy the gentle Friar of 


Letters his seclusion and his treasures. 
lle lugs out a medizeval French manu- 
seript; 2 poem on summer—“saison aussi 
utile que belle,” he adds, unexpectedly. We 
discourse on manuscripts: of the third- 
century Virgil at Florence and its one 
missing leaf in the Vatican; how French 
manuscripts may be found as early as the 
tenth century, while the Italian searcely 
precede Dante, and demonstrate his crea- 
tion of the language. We laud the Bene- 
dictines for their loving labor in multiply- 
ing texts; he is wrought up to produce 
the apple of his eye, an illuminated 
manuscript that had belonged to a prin- 
cess. It is bound in parchment, with 
golden clasps. “ Figures de la Bible,” I 
seem to remember on its ornate title- 
page. I bend lovingly over the quaint 
letters, I see the princess’s white hand 
turning the polychrome pages, her lace 
sleeve ruffled exquisitely as in a Bronzino 
portrait. Suddenly Dr. Faustus ejacu- 
lates in English, “ Give me a drink!” 

My princess fled almost with a shriek, 
and I came back to the sordid Italy of 
to-day. Of to-day? Is not yesterday’s 
glamour equally illusionary? But per- 
haps Genoa with her commercial genius 
is no typical daughter of Italia. Did not 
Dante and the Tuscen proverb alike de- 
nounce her? Does not to-day’s proverb 
say that it takes ten Jews to make one 
Genoese? And yet it was Genoa that 
produced Mazzini and Garibaldi. 

Would you wipe out this bookish mem- 
ory by a better? Then picture the library 
of a monastery, that looks out on the 
eypressed hills, whose cloisters Sodoma 
and Signorelli frescoed with naive le- 
gends of St. Benedict and Satan. See 
under the long low ceiling, propped on 
the cool white pillars, those niched rows 
of vellum bindings guarding the leisurely 
Latin lore of the Fathers. Behold me 
meditating those missals and rituals, 
pageants in manuscript, broidered and 
illuminated, all glorious with gold initials 
and ultramarine and vermilion minia- 
tures, or those folio processions of 
sacred music, each, note pranked in its 
bravery and_ stepping statelily amid 
garlands of blue and gold and _ the 
hovering faces of angels; dreaming 
myself into that mystie peace of the 
Church, till the vesper bell calls to pater- 
nosters and genuflexions, and the great 
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organ rolls out to drown this restless, 
anchorless century. Now am I for nones 
and primes, for vigils and sackeloth, for 
breviaries and holy obedience. In shady 
cloisters, mid faded frescoes, round 
sleepy rose-gardens, I will pace to papal 
measures, while the serene sun - dial 
registers the movement of the sun round 
the earth. Who speaks of a religion as 
though it were dependent upon its the- 
ology? Dogmas are but its outward 
show; inwardly and subtly it lives by its 
beauty, its atmosphere, its inracination 
in life, and its creed is but a poor at- 
tempt to put into words a thought too 
large for syllables, too elusive for 
phrases. Language is a net that catches 
the fish and lets the ocean stream through. 
Again that fallacy of the Name. 

Jeautiful I will call that service T saw 
at Bologna on Whitsun Sunday, though 
you must dive deep to find the beauty. 
Not in S. Petronio itself will you find 
it, in those bulky pillars swathed in 
crimson damask, though there is a touch 
of it in the vastness, the far altar, the 
remote choir and surpliced priests on 
high, the great wax candle under the 
big baldachino, the congregation lost in 
space. Nor will you find it in the uni- 
versal disorder, in that sense of a Church 
Parade within the church, in the brou- 
haha that drowns the precentor’s voice; 
in the penny chairs planted or stacked 
as the worshippers ebb or flow; in the 
working-men and their families sprawl- 
ing over the altar steps; in the old wo- 
men ecoifed in colored handkerchiefs, with 
baskets that hold bottles as well as prayer- 
books; not even in the pretty women in 
Parisian hats, or the olive-skinned girls 
in snoods; least of all in the child’s red 
balloon soaring to the roof at the very 
moment of the elevation of the Host, 
and followed with heavenward eyes by 
half the congregation. And yet there is 
no blasphemy even in the balloon; the 
child’s innocent pleasure in its toy is 
mixed with its sense of holy festivity. 
There is no sharp contrast of sacred 
and secular. The church does not end 
with its portals; it extends into the great 
piazza; nor do the crowds squatting on its 
steps in the sun, and seething in the 
square it dominates, feel themselves out- 
side the service; the very pigeons seem 
to flutter with a sense of sacred _ holi- 
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day, as though they had just listened 
to the sermon of their big brother, St. 
Francis. The church, like the radiant 
blue sky, is over all. And this is the 
genius of Catholicism. 

Not without significance are those 
thirteenth-century legends in which even 
the birds and the fishes were brought 
into the fold universal, as into a spiritual 
Noah’s ark; all equally in need of sal- 
vation. The Apostles themselves were 
mere fishers, spreading no metaphoric 
net: what an evolution to St. Antony, 
who wins the finny tribes to reverence 
and dismisses them with the divine bless- 
ing! To think that missionaries go forth 
to preach verbal propositions violently 
torn from the life, and the historie en- 
chainment, and the art and the atmos- 
phere! If they would but stay at home 
and reform the words, which must ever 
change, so as to preserve the beauty, 
which must never die! For words must 
change, if only to counterbalance their 
own mutations and colorings, their de- 
clines and falls. They are no secure 
envelope for immortal truths. I would 
as lief embody my fortunes in a paper 
currency. Let the religion of the future 
be writ only in musie 





Palestrina’s or 
Allegri’s, Bach’s or Wagner’s, as you will 
—so that no heresies can spring from 
verbal juggles, distorted texts or legal 
quibbles. And yet—would the harmony 
be unbroken? What quarrels over mis- 
printed sharps and naturals! How the 
doctors of musie would disagree on the 
tempo and the phrasing, and burn and 
excommunicate for a dotted semibreve! 
What Church Councils—the pianissimo 
party versus the fortissimo; legato le- 
gions and staccato squadrons the holy 
wars of harmony—all Christian history 
da capo! 

TI like that gracious tolerance of hu- 
manism you find in some Renaissance 
pictures, those composite portraits of 
ideas, in which all types and periods min- 
gle in the higher synthesis of conception. 
Raphael could not represent the Con- 
flagration in the Borgo that was extin- 
guished by papal miracle without conse- 
crating a corner of his work to the piety 
of AXneas. carrying Anchises on his back 
in a parallel moment of peril. Raphael’s 
work is, in fact, almost a series of il- 
lustrations of the Sposalizio of Hebraism 
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and Hellenism. That library of Julius 
Il. in the Vatican may stand as the 
scene of their union. Beyond the true 
catholicism of its immortal frescoes cul- 
ture cannot go. If the “ Theology” is 
mainly confined to Biblical concepts and 
fizures, it is supplemented by Perino del 
Vaga’s picture of the Cumean Sibyl 
showing the Madonna to Augustus; 
which is at least a dovetailing of the 
divided worlds and eras. For if to ex- 
plain the parity of Sibyls with Prophets 
in the designs of Michael Angelo, you 
call in those Fathers of the Chureh who 
found Christology in the old Sibylline 
leaves—though you might as well ascribe 
the importance of Virgil in the Middle 
Ages to the millennial images of the 
Pollo—you must admit a less dubious 
largeness in Raphael’s cartoons for the 
dome mosaics in that Chapel of Santa 
Maria del Popolo devoted to our Lady 
of Loreto: for to group the gods of Hellas 
round the Creator and His angels even 
by an astronomie device involving their 
names for the planets, shows a mood 
very far removed from that of the Chris- 
tians who went to the lions in this very 
Rome. (The consistent Christian mood 
is seen in the Quaker’s avoidance of the 
heathen names of our days and months, 
mere bald numeration replacing these 
Norse and Roman divinities.) More- 
over, the “ Parnassus ” is almost wholly 
to the glory of ancient Greece and 
Rome. It is Dante and Petrarch who 
are honored by neighboring Homer 
and Virgil. It is the violin that is 
glorified by Apollo’s playing upon it. 
Anachronism if you will. But Art may 
choose to see history sub specie wterni- 
talis, and surely in Plato’s heaven rests 
the archetypal violin, to which your 
Stradivarius or Guarnerius is a banjo. 
Nor has antiquity ever received a 
nobler tribute than in “The School of 
Athens,” that congregation of pagan 
philosophers to which the Dukes of Ur- 
bino and Mantua repair, to which 
Raphael himself brings his teacher, while 
Bramante, builder of St. Peter’s, is 
proud to adorn the train of Aristotle. 
See, too, under the ceiling painting of 
Justice, how Moses bringing the Tables 
of the Law to the Israelites is supple- 
mented by Justinian giving the Pan- 
dects to Tritonian. Thus is Justice more 
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subtly illustrated than perhaps the paint- 
er consciously designed. How finely— 
if even more paradoxically—this temper 
repeats itself later in the English Puri- 
tan and Italian sonneteer, Milton, whose 
Lycidas vibrates ’twixt the classic and 
the Christian, and whose very epic of 
Hebraism is saturated with catholic al- 
lusiveness, and embraces—albeit by way 
of Satan—that stately panegyric of 





Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence. 


Why, indeed, quarrel over religions 
when all men agree—all men, that is, 
at the same grade of intellect? The 
learned busy themselves classifying reli- 
gions—there are reviews at Paris and 
Tiibingen — but in the erude working 
world religion depends less on the belief 
than on the believer. All the simplest 
minds believe alike—be they Confucians 
or Christians, Jews or Fantees. The 
elemental human heart will have its thau- 
maturgie saints, its mapped hells, its 
prompt answers to prayer, and if de- 
prived of them will be found subtly to 
reintroduce them. The Buddha who came 
to teach natural law was himself made 
into a miracle- monger; the Hebrew 
Torah which cried anathema on _ idols 
became itself an idol, swathed in purple, 
adorned with golden bells, and borne 
round like a Madonna for reverent kisses. 
At the base of the intellectual mountain 
flourishes rank and gorgeous vegetation, a 
tropic luxuriance; higher up—in the zone 
of mediocrity—there are cultivated tem- 
perate slopes and pruned gardens, plea- 
sant pastures and ordered bowers; at the 
snowy summits, in the rarefied ether, 
flash white the glacial impersonal truths, 
barely a tuft of moss or lichen. Hark! 
peak is erying unto peak: “Thy will 
be done.” 

3ut what is this new voice—comes it 
from the mole-hills?—“ Our will be 
done.” See—in the mask of the highest 
Christianity and science—the old thau- 
maturgy creeping in, though now every 
man is his own saint, healing his own 
diseases, denying death with a Podsnap- 
pian wave o’ the hand. O my friends, in 
the Eternal City—that canvas for the fly- 
ing panorama of races and creeds,—peep 
into a coffin in the Capitoline museum 
and see the skeleton of the Etruscan girl 
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with rings glittering on her bony fingers, 
and bracelets on her fleshless wrists, and 
her doll at her side, in ironic preserva- 
tion, its blooming cheeks and sparkling 
eyes mocking the eyeless occiput of its 
mistress. Even so shall your hugged 
treatises and your glittering gospels show 
among your bones. Do you not know 
that death is the very condition of life— 
bound up with it as darkness with light? 
How trivial the thought that sees death 
but in the cemetery. ’Tis not only the 
grave that parts us from our comrades 
and lovers: we lose them on the way. 
Lose them not only by quarrel and es- 
trangement, but by evolution and retro- 
gression. They broaden or narrow away 
from us, and we from them; they are 
changed, other, transformed, dead and 
risen again. Woe for the orphans of 
living parents, the widowers of un- 
deceased wives. Our early ego dies by 
inches, till, like the perpetually darned 
sock, it retains nothing but the original 
mould and shaping. Let us read the 
verse more profoundly: “In the midst 
of life we are in death.” Whoever dies 
in the full tilt of his ambitions is buried 
alive, and whoever survives his hopes and 
fears is dead, unburied. Death for us 
is all we have missed, all the periods and 
planets we have not lived in, all the coun- 
tries we have not visited, all the books 
we have not read, all the emotions and 
experiences we have not had, all the 
prayers we have not prayed, all the bat- 
tles we have not fought. Every restric- 
tion, every negation, is a piece of death. 
Not wholly has popular idiom ignored 
this truth. “ Dead to higher things,” it 
says; but we may be dead, too, to the 
higher mathematics. Death for the in- 
dividual is the whole universe outside 
his consciousness, and life but the tiny 
blinking light of consciousness. But be- 
tween the light and the dark is perpetual 
interplay, and we turn dark to light and 
let light subside to dark as our thoughts 
and feelings veer this way or that. 

And since ’tis complexity of conscious- 
ness that counts, and the death of the 
ammba or the unborn babe is less a de- 
composition than the death of a man, so 
is the death of a philosopher vaster than 
the death of a peasant. We have but one 
word for the drying up of an ocean 
and the drying up of a pool. And the 


sediment, the clay that we bury, where- 
fore do we still label it with the living 
name? As if Cesar might truly stop a 
bunghole! Mark Antony might come to 
praise Cesar; he could not bury him. 

Here lies Mazzini, forsooth! As if that 
spirit of white fire could rest even on the 
farthest verge of thee, O abominable 
Campo Santo of Genoa, with thy central 
rotunda pillared with black marble, thy 
spires and Grecian buildings, thy Orien- 
tal magnificence, redeemed only by the 
natural hills in which thou nestlest. Are 
our ashes indeed so grandiose and spec- 
tacular a thing? Or art thou a new ter- 
ror added to Death? From thy haughty 
terrace—whereon Death himself in black 
marble fights with a desperate woman— 
I have gazed down upon thy four paral- 
lelograms, bounded by cypresses and 
starred with great daisies, that seen near- 
er are white crosses, and a simple conta- 
dina lighting the lamp for her beloved 
dead alone softens the scene. O the end- 
less statuary of the gallery, the slabs and 
reliefs, the faded wreaths, or those drear- 
ier beads that never fade—I could pray 
to the Madonna whose blue and gold 
halo shines over thy dead to send a baby 
earthquake to swallow thee. 

Away with these cemeteries of stone, 
this frigid pomp of death, that clings 
en to life, even while spouting texts of 
resignation! Who cares for these parish 
chronicles; these parallelograms of good 
people that lived and fell on sleep; these 
worthy citizens and fond spouses? Hor- 
rid is that clasp of intertwined hands. 
T could chop at those fingers with an axe. 
*Tis indecent, this graveyard flirtation. 
Respect your privacy, good skeletons! 
Ye, too, couples of the Etruscan Cata- 
combs, who dash our spirits from your 
urns: to what end your graven images 
outside your incinerated relics? Not in 
marmoreal mausoleums, nor in railed-off 
tombs, with knights and dames couchant, 
not in Medici chapels nor in the florid 
monuments of Venetian Doges; not in 
the columbaria of the Via Appia; not in 
the Gothie street-tombs of the Scaliger 
princes resides death’s true dignity—they 
are the vain apery of life—but in some 
stoneless, flowerless grave where only the 
humped earth tells that here lies the 
husk of one gathered into the vastness 
of oblivion. 
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There are times when one grows im- 
patient for death. There is a sweetnvuss 
in being gathered to one’s fathers. The 
very phrase is restful. Dying sounds 
more active; it recalls doing, and one 
is so tired of doing. But to be culled 
softly, to be sucked up—the very vapor 
of the Psalmist—to join the quiet Past, 
which robs even Fame of its sting, and 
wherein lie marshalled and sorted and 
ticketed and dated —in stately diction- 
aries and monumental encyclopedias— 
all those noisy poets, painters, warriors, 
all neatly classified and silent. And the 
sweet silence of the grave allures even 
after the bitter silence of life; after the 
silent endurance that is our one reply 
to the insolence of facts. And in these 
delicate, seductive moments, half longing, 
half acquiescence, the air is tremulous 
with soft crooning phrases, with gen- 
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tle, wistful melodies, the hush-a-bye of 
the earth- mother drawing us softly to 
her breast. 

But an you will not acquiesce in simple 
earth-to-earth, I commend you to the 
Greek sarcophagi you may see in the 
Naples museum. There you will find no 
smirking sentiment, no skull and cross- 
bones—ensign of pirate death—but the 
very joy of life—ay, even a Bacchanalian 
gladness. I recall a radiant procession, 
Cupids riding on centaurs and on lions, 
and playing on lyres; mortals driving 
chariots and blowing trumpets, or dan- 
cing along, arms round one anoth- 
er’s necks, 

What pipes and timbrels, what wild 
ecstasy! 


Bury me in an old Greek sarcophagus 
or let me fade into the anonymous grass. 


A Song to My Beloved 


BY HERBERT MULLER HOPKINS 


ING me a song of my Love to-day, 
Heart of my heart, singing alone, 
Here in the liquid light of May, 


Where the roses’ 


odors are softly blown; 


The shadows ripple along the grass, 

And out from the murmurous, moving leaves 
I watch the flashing sparrows pass 

To their noisy haunts in the ivied eaves. 


Sing of her eyes that are velvet brown, 
And the hand that nestles within my own, 
Sing of her dark hair straying down, 
And her gentle arms about me thrown; 
Sing of the tears of a deep surprise, 
And thoughts too sweet for the minds of men, 
For the new life lives and the old life dies, 
And Love comes into his own again. 


Sing me a song of my Love to-day, 

Heart of my heart, singing alone, 
While morning brightens upon the bay, 

And the roses’ odors are softly blown; 
Sing of the light of love’s surprise, 

That shines but once in the hearts of men, 
While the new life lives and the old life dies, 


And Love comes into his own again. 
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An Angel in the House 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


HE old man had not always walked 

with two canes, as he did now. He 

had been straight and tall as an 
Indian—dark as an _ Indian, too,— 
straight as his son Martin, the children’s 
father. The blow from a falling tree, 
rheumatism, and long stooping over 
damp furrows had brought him to the 
two canes. But when he sat in his big 
chair you would never know he was not 
as he was born. 

The children, however, seldom thought 
of him in any other than his present 
guise. To them he was a natural figure 
of the universe, always there, always the 
same, as much so as the sun and stars 
and sky, and entirely indispensable in 
the matter of their daily life. And al- 
though they knew, of course, that he 
must once have been young, and had 
been a Major in the militia, and must 
have been a lover in the days when 
Grandma was young too,—and sweet as a 
wild rose, as they had heard him say,— 
yet it was in the vague manner in which 
they might have known that the earth 
had onee been a ball of flaming gas— 
rarely remembered, and much preferred 
in the present condition. 3ut although 
he loved them, they themselves were to 
the old man like the birds, the bees, the 
pleasant accidents of the hour. 

But Grandma remembered those old 
days, and more vividly than the things 
of the present; to her her husband was 
still and eternally young and handsome, 
strong and upright. While she sat in 
her soft darkness, she was often living 
again in this and that part of the 
drama of their life. Sometimes it was 
recollection of the electric thrill that shot 
through her like a sort of glad pang the 
first time he ever took her hand and 
made her feel all at once that he be- 
longed to her and she to him forever. 
She put her fingers up before her 
face, as if the thought of it were some- 
thing to be shielded from common sight, 





when she recalled the first kiss he ever 
laid upon her lips. And sometimes she 
lived over again the joyous time when 
he brought her to this old house, feeling, 
as she recalled it, almost as happy as she 
was then. She could never be quite so 
tremulously, timorously happy as when 
he first turned the key of the big door, 
locking them in from all the rest of 
the world. 

No other summer evening could ever 
be so lovely as that;—they had been 
married in the morning. As they sat 
on the door-stone, the odors of the white- 
rose above them and of the southern- 
wood beside them mingled a sweet and 
bitter in the air; the wind whispered 
high up through the embowering elm- 
trees with a rhythmical sweep, as if it 
were part of some great music far out- 
side and away; the stars hung low 
through the branches and seemed to 
bring heaven down about her and her 
young husband. They had no words 
with which to speak their thoughts; they 
were not talking people; but the way he 
held her while he looked up into the dark 
splendor of the sky told her how sacredly 
he took the trust of her life and happi- 
ness, and how surely he meant to build 
a home that should be a thing of bless- 
ing; and the way she clung to him told 
of her absolute and unwondering confi- 
dence in him, and that he stood to her 
for the strength of the powers of nature 
and the beneficence of God. 

They had nothing but the farm, and 
health and strength. They were up when 
the birds began to sing in the dark,—and 
what mornings they were! The sky a 
fleece of rose and gold and blue, mists 
sweeping away in -flocks over the low 
meadows, and leaf and bough and sod 
drenched with dew. Busy on her press- 
ing household errands, she had no time 
to stay and look about; she hardly knew 
she saw things then that now she seem- 
ed to see vividly. She remembered one 
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morning when he came in from milking 
and told her to look up the hill pasture, 
—little Jerry, their grandson, was set- 
ting out raspberry canes there to-day; 
there was a broad sunbeam slanting 
down the soft folds of mist and turning 
them to a sheet of many-colored jewels, 

wind following and stripping it away. 
“Kings don’t have finer than that in 
their coronation gear,” said he. “ Only, 
their’n lasts longer,” said she, a little 
wistfully—for she loved pretty things. 
And that day he had gone down to Port 
and had brought her home a small breast- 
pin, a topaz in a circle of pearls. Of 
course it was an inexpensive thing, but 
it meant days of labor and deprivation; 
and to her it meant more beauty and 
price than her diamond crown to a queen. 

“ And more love,” said he. 

She had it still, wrapped away in cot- 
ton-wool. She had never quite felt like 
giving it to Martin’s wife——Martin had 
been the only child left to them. At one 
time she thought she would keep it for 
Jerry’s wife,—although to Jerry, Mar- 
tin’s son, all girls were yet as shadows. 
At another time she felt she ought to 
give it to Louisa, who was to be married 
some day;—but she loved Emmy best. 
And then she didn’t know. She had an 
intimate faney that, after all, she would 
like to have it buried with her,—she 
would like to rise at the last day with the 
pin on; she had always asked to be laid 
away in a white gown; but then some- 
body might rob the grave for it; and per- 
haps it would be wrong—to hide it in a 
grave. And she never entirely made up 
her mind how to dispose of this world- 
ly wealth. 

It had more than once been in danger, 
however, When the first baby died,—the 
yellow-haired, laughing, dimpled thing, 
crowing with delight over the shadows 
of leaves in the sunbeams, over the flit- 
ting of birds, the dropping of flowers 
upon his outdoor cradle, too joyous a 
little being not to make his stillness ap- 
palling, —heart- broken as they were, 
they had to face the fact that, the taxes 
having just been paid, there was nothing 
with which to buy the last little shelter 
for the dead baby. And then she had 
brought her topaz pin to her husband to 
take into town and sell. But he had 
pinned it inside his shirt, as if it some- 
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what heartened him, and had gone out and 
fashioned and stained a little box him- 
self, grimly, and with a sense of some- 
thing wrong in the world. And she had 
made the little bed soft and sweet with 
life-everlasting that she picked up in the 
sunshine of the hill pasture. And when 
he gave back her pin, she had felt as if it 
were the dead baby’s as much as her own. 

It was years and years afterwards, 
when, fumbling darkly among her small 
possessions, the topaz pin was missing. 
It was a long while after Martin had 
brought his wife and children there to 
live. “It’s gone!” she cried, feebly. 

“Tt’s gone!” echoed Emmy. “I'd 
ben helpin’ her air the things in the 
hair-covered trunk, and I had the winder 
wide open, and—” 

“Tt’s gone,” quivered Grandma again. 

“You don’t suppose one o’ the chil- 
dren—” began their always apprehen- 
sive and timid mother. 

“No!” answered their grandfather. 
“No. The children’s name is West. 
There was never anybody of the name 
of West took what didn’t belong to ’em.” 

“T allers thought they was like their 
father,” said the mother, reflectively. 
“So straight they bend back’ards.” 

“Oh!” said Grandma, breathlessly, 
“they might have thought it did belong 
to them. In a sort of way it did belong 
to them, you know. I’d just as lieves 
they had it,” she said, trembling at the 
small white lie. 

“Emmy, Louisa, Jerry, Tommy, you 
come here,” said the old Major. And 
he ranged them before him, as he sat 
bolt-upright; and then he took down the 
Farmer’s Almanac from its hook, slowly, 
as if recollecting the formula of some 
abracadabra. He turned the leaves and 
ran his fingers over the strange charac- 
ters, the signs of the zodiac and of the 
moon’s phases. Then glancing up under 
his shaggy brows at the row of little 
eager faces, “If any one took that pin,” 
the old Major said, “that one has a bit 
of burdock bur on the tip of the nose.” 

Tf he thought that, quick as winking, 
any little hand would fly to any little 
nose, he was mistaken. The children 
stood rigid as marble, but with big won- 
dering eves. 

“T told you so,” said he, proudly. 
“Their name is West.” 
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“But my nose itched turrible,” said 
Jerry. 

And then their father came in with 
a parcel in his hand. He had cut off 
the branch of a tree that bore a nest 
of tent-caterpillars, and there had fallen 
with it the half-built home of some birds 
who had earried the little bunch of cot- 
ton-wool up where they could pick it to 
bits at their leisure. And the grandmo- 
ther felt it a miraculous restoration of 
a sacred thing. For the pretty bawble 
symbolized to her not only memory of 
the dead baby, but the devotion of her 
husband, who would have given her the 
wealth of the world if he could have 
reached it. 

But she had never wished for wealth. 
In those early days when he had given 
her the pin she wanted only the health 
and strength she had, to make his home 
blessed; and love wrought in her every 
thought and step, and gave her face, as 
he felt without thinking, a glorified look. 

That face of hers never seemed to him 
exactly to grow old, although so many 
years had wrought their work upon it, 
although Martin had come to man’s es- 
tate, and was married, and his children 
had been born on the place with which 
he struggled for a living. Once when her 
husband feared the work was getting to 
be too much for his old wife alone, he 
had proposed that Martin should bring 
his family up there and make it lighter. 
But she had felt as if that would be 
something intervening between him and 
herself, as if the dear seclusion of her 
home would go with the coming of these 
young things whom she loved and petted 
—and sent back at her pleasure. 

Sometimes as the husband looked at 
his old wife now, the face of her girlhood 
seemed to swim over the faded counte- 
nance;:—he could not have told you 
which he loved the better. He knew by 
the calendar that she was no longer 
young; but it was so seldom in his 
thoughts that he was unconscious of it. 
If the sea-shell pink had forsaken the 
cheek, he did not miss it; if her eyes 
were duller, her smile was just as sweet. 
He did not think of her, through her 
small, decent reserves, as anything old 
and withered; she was the object he 
loved, and he could not have found it 
possible to think of her as other than a 


part of himself. In his preoccupations, 
hunting for herbs, gathering roots and 
simples for his customers, catching but- 
terflies and finding rare eggs for col- 
lectors, searching earth and air, he did 
not think even of that a great deal; she 
was to him, as to the children, a fact of 
the universe. 

As for her, in her single-mindedness, 
she took his affection from the first as a 
finished thing, as she supposed the world 
to have been when it was made and pro- 
nounced good. It never occurred to 
question if she were old or unlovely; it 
did not signify if she were,—she was 
simply a part of him. You will see two 
apples on a stem where the flowers were 
so close together that the fruits have in 
this same way grown into one. 

It was just before the fall of the tree 
that reduced her husband to his two 
eanes that, one Sunday noon, they were 
coming home from meeting. “ That’s a 
good sort of preachin’,” said he,—“ that 
we thank the Lord for our blessin’s jest 
by enjoyin’ ’em.” 

“T’ve had a sight of enjoyment in this 
life,” she sighed in pure pleasure, stoop- 
ing to pick a flower—that flew away, being 
only a large white moth. “I wonder 
what the next will be.” 

“Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things prepared,” said her 
husband. 

“Oh, it can’t be better than this, so 
long as we’re together!” she exclaimed. 

It was one night, at about this time, 
that, as he sat taking off his boots, she 
came with a candle in her hand and bent 
very low, looking at him closely and in- 
tently, moving the candle a trifle from 
side to side. He laughed, and pulled her 
face down and kissed it. “ What’s up, 
little woman?” he said. 

She laughed too, although with some 
constraint. “I wanted to take a good 
look and fix it on my mind, so’t I should 
see ‘it if I went into the dark,” she said. 

“Sort of takin’ my ambertype,” he 
said, lifting her on one arm, and, with 
the candle in the other hand, carrying 
her off to bed. 

There had come to this sweet face of 
hers, with the vanishing years, a look 
of pathetic patience, a certain far-away 
gaze in the eyes, almost like vacancy. 
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One day, passing her finger slowly down 
a seam she sewed,—all her movements 
were very slow and gentle, like those of 
one groping in twilight,—she found a 
gap and then a long stitch. She held 
her work up to the light; and after a 
moment she grew very white. “I was 
afeared, I was afeared,” she whispered. 

Then she went out in the yard and 
stood staring up straight at the sun with- 
out a quiver of her eyelids. 

“ What in time you doin’ there?” her 
husband ealled from the barn door. 

She turned with a wild shriek and 
went running and stumbling towards 
him, and threw her arms round his neck. 
“T have gone blind!” she cried. “I am 
old. And I have gone blind!” 

“Tt’s nothin’ o’ the sort!” he exclaim- 
ed, holding her off. “ Lemme see. Your 
eyes are as bright as dollars! You’ve 
jest tired ’em.” 

“No!” she cried. “No. It’s ben 
comin’ this long while. I hoped it would 
pass. Oh, my dear, my dear old love, I 
never shall see your face again!” 

“We'll go right down to Port and have 
the doctor look at ’em,” he said. “ Here, 
here, now, you ain’t no call to ery. That’s 
bad for ’em, anyway.” 

“Tt costs money to go to the doctor,” 
she sobbed. “ But there, you ean take 
the pin,” she added, more _ brightly. 
“Only, I don’ ’no’s it’s a bit of good to 
go. I’ve done all there is to do. I’ve 
washed ’em ’ith June dew and with 
green tea—” 

“ Wife—have you prayed?” he asked. 
“QO Lord,” he eried, with a sudden 
fierce intensity, holding her there where 
they stood by the big chopping-block, 
“Q Lord Almighty, the One of all 
power, the One of all love, give us back 
these eyes. Ef it takes a meracle— 
Lord, work the meracle! O Lord, ain’t 
she worth it as much as blind Bartim- 
eus? She ain’t never looked at any- 
thin’ unclean. Her eyes have allers 
beamed love and kindness,--don’t leave 
them in the dark. Lord, ef it’s to be one 
of us, take my eyes, not her’n—” 

“Oh no, no!” she eried, still in his 
arms. “Not his’n, not his! Oh, our 
Heavenly Father, come to us with Thy 
pirit. Help us to be willin’. Be with 
us in the dark,—oh, be with us in 
the dark!” 
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He harnessed the old horse, and they 
went down to Port that afternoon, hard- 
ly speaking on the way, but holding each 
other closely, and waited on the doctor, 
whose fame in all the region round had 
long bordered on the marvellous. 

“T am sorry,” said the old doctor, the 
examination over, laying his hand on 
hers tenderly, as they sat before him. 
“Tam sorry. But—it is hopeless. Noth- 
ing but a miracle—and the days of 
miracles are over—” 

“No,” she said, quietly. “It may not 
be worth while for me. But the power 
that made this world must still be livin’ 
in it.” 

“And ean transcend law? I wish it 
could and would!” 

“Perhaps not that way,” she answered 
with a lovely dignity. “ But by comin’ 
to me—and helpin’ me to bear. By com- 
fortin’ him.” For he had dropped his 
head in her lap and was crying like a 
child. “ Dear, it is the Lord’s will,” she 
said, her hand resting on his head. 
“Martin and Annie will come up and 
bring the children, an’ they will be eves 
to me. I would have liked to see the 
beautiful world again,—but in the next 
life there will be so much to see, p’r’aps 
it is best to rest a little fust. Dear, 
dear,” as he shook her with his sobs, “I 
would let you have your will. Sha’n’t 
the Lord have his will, too, when we love 
him so ?” 

“There is no charge,” said the doc- 
tor, when the man drew out his ancient 
wallet. “She has done more for me 
than I have been able to do for her.” 

And so they went their way. And 
after Martin and Annie moved up with 
the little girls and the babies, she seemed 
to be living over again the days of her 
youth,—of her courtship, of her early 
marriage, of the earlier time when she 
had joined the church. And at first 
the children tiptoed about with awe 
and commiseration, and presently they 
swarmed all over her, and each child of 
them all rivalled the others in finding 
something to do for her comfort or her 
pleasure,—one fashioning her caps, and 
making her, as the girl said, as pretty as 
a picture, another teaching her the cab- 
bage-netting, one bringing to her the 
first flowers of the year and the last, and 
one picking up her pins and making 
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himself her staff,—the cherubs on a cloud 
round a Madonna could do no moreé. 

“T declare,” said the little grandmo- 
ther, as she sat in the porch on a spring 
day, the sunshine out of the blue 
sky falling over her, and the children 
going and coming as if nothing were 
complete without her, “I begin to feel 
as if I was a queen or a centurion or 
suthin’. These children all but draw 
my breath for me!” 

“Tt’s done the children a sight o’ 
good, growin’ up ’ith you and their 


grandpa,” said their mother, bringing to 
the door the rug she was braiding. “ It’s 
made a woman of Emmy, bein’ here with 
you. An’ havin’ sech a comrade as his 
grandpa’s done more for Jerry than a 
term at the academy.” 

“The dear little people,” said Grand- 
ma. “It’s been everythin’ to me, too, 
Annie. They don’t know what it is to 
be blind.” 

“They know,” said their mother— 
“they know what it is to have an 
angel in the house!” 


The Busy Child 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


I HAVE so many things to do 
T don’t know when I shall be through. 


To-day I had to watch the rain 
Come sliding down the window-pane. 


And T was humming all the time, 
Around my head, a kind of rhyme; 


And blowing softly on the glass 
To see the dimness come and pass. 


I made a picture, with my breath 
Rubbed out to show the underneath. 


I built a city on the floor; 
And then I went and was a War. 


And I escaped; from square to square 
That’s greenest in the carpet there. 


Until at last I came to Us,— 
But it was very dangerous. 


Because, if I had stepped outside, 
I made believe I should have died! 


And now I have the boat to mend, 
And all our supper to pretend. 


I am so busy, every day, 
I haven’t any time to play. 
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STANDING STONES IN PROCESS OF EXCAVATION 


Uncovering a Buried City 


BY ALEXANDER MACALISTER, LL.D., D. Se. F-.R.S. 


Cambridge University, England 


F the many sites in Palestine 
() whose excavation has been recom- 

mended by the distinguished en- 
gineer officers who have made the survey 
of that land, one of the most important 
is the hill which rises beside the village 
of Abu-Shusheh, Tel-el-Jezair. It is 
one of the first landmarks which attract 
the attention of the traveller from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, and is a prominent object 
in his view even before he reaches Lydda, 
continuing in sight until the train has 
entered the wild pass of the Wady-el- 
Surar, the valley of Sorek of the Book 
of Judges. 

Tel-el-Jezair is a long, low mound, 
about 200 metres high, with steep sides 
and a flat top, a typical “ tel,” or mound, 
of a buried city, although its stony sides 
and summit show no sign of the secrets 
which they hide. At both its eastern 
and western ends it rises a little and 
Vou. CVII.—No. 637.—11 


widens, its mid part being lower and nar- 
rower. The western knoll is crowned by 
a ruined wely, the shrine of the patron 
Meslem saint of the district, Sheikh el 
Jezair, but, excepting this, a farmyard on 
the southwestern slope, and a graveyard 
between the farm and the wely, the rest 
of the top and sides is bare and wild. 
Before the excavations began, visitors 
to the tel were few and far between; 
yet there are very few hills in Palestine 
which offer such an extensive and varied 
prospect. To the northeast and north 
are Jaffa, Lydda, and Ramleh; to the 
northwest, the broad valley of* Ajalon 
leading up to Beth-horon, whose name is 
associated with Joshua’s victory over the 
five Amorite kings, and Amwas, with its 
ancient church (one of the rival sites of 
the Emmaus of St. Luke); to the east is 
the pass of Bab-el-Wad, with the Trappist 
monastery of Latrun at its mouth, and 
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the valley of Sorek, whose name ealls to 
mind many episodes in the history of 
Samson. To the southeast is the valley 
of Elah, the scene of the conflict between 
David and Goliath. To the south and 
southwest the eye ranges over the illim- 
itable sandy plain containing the Philis- 
tine cities Ekron, Ashdod, and Gath not 
far off, Askelon still more remote, and 
Gaza in the far distance, where the sands 
of the desert meet the sky in the south- 
ern horizon. 

Even if we knew nothing as to the an- 
cient history of this mound, its promi- 
nence and strategic importance, com- 
manding as it does the passes from the 
seacoast to Jerusalem, would have in- 
vested it with more than usual inter- 
est; but since the discovery of boundary- 
stones at various points around it, by 
which it has been identified as Gezer, its 
importance to the Biblical and historical 
student has become enhanced. Four such 
stones have been found, upon which words 
signifying “ Boundary of Gezer” were 
inseribed in Hebrew letters, together 
with the name of Alkios in Greek, prob- 
ably that of some official of the Seleu- 
cidan period. Unfortunately, these stones 
have, for one reason or other, been re- 
moved o1 destroyed, and there now only 
remains in sifu a portion of one of 
these inscriptions. 

The city whose site is identified in this 
unique manner was one of considerable 
importance in the history of Palestine. 
It is mentioned as a conquered city in 
the Karnak list of Thothmes III., about 
1500 p.c., and about two centuries later 
its conquest was claimed by Merenptah. 
From it three of the Tel-el-Amarna let- 





ters were written to Egypt in the reign 
of Amenhotep IV. (p.c. 1370), and it is 
referred to in four others. According to 
Joshua, x. 33, its king was killed by the 
Israelites at the siege of Lachish, but 
the city itself was not taken by them 
(Joshua, xvi. 10), so, although it appears 
in the list given in Joshua, xxi. 21, as a 
Levitical city within the territory of 
Ephraim, it really remained in the hands 
of the Amorites until the reign of Sol- 
omon. When that king married the 
daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt (or, 
as some critics would have us believe, the 
daughter of Pira, king of-the Arabian 
Musri), his father-in-law burned the city 
and handed it over to Solomon, who re- 
built it. It was an important place in 
the time of the Maccabean struggle for 
independence, and still later during the 
wars of the Crusades. Thus the chronol- 
ogy of the historical events of which it 
was the theatre ranges from B.c. 1500 to 
1200 A.D. 

In its undisturbed state the tel show- 
ed little sign of its former glories; 
its steep sides and flat top show only a 
scanty vegetation of thorns and thistles, 
with seareely any traces of the structures 
which are buried under its surface. 

Early in the year 1902 the committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund ob- 
tained a firman permitting the execava- 
tion of the hill, and they have intrusted 
the superintendence of the work to Mr. 
R. A. Stewart Macalister, who had been 
associated with Dr. Bliss in the excava- 
tion of the Shephelah tels in 1898-1900. 
Owing to unavoidable causes, the work 
was not begun until June 15. 

The results of this excavation, so far, 
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may be summarized as follows: There 
have been at least six successive cities 
on this site, possibly seven. Each of these 
must have been destroyed, in two cases 
burnt, before the superposed city was 
built on its ruins, and there seems to 
have been a considerable interval between 
the suecessive cities, especially between 
the first and second, and between the 
fourth and fifth. I have tabulated these 
results in order of historical sequence, 
but, of course, in the reverse order of 
their discovery. 

The oldest of the occupations appears 
to have been a semisavage settlement 
rather than a city. Its inhabitants lived 
in ecaves and rock shelters united by 
causeways of stones. They used flint 
weepons, and were ignorant of all metals. 
They gathered and crushed olives, prob- 
ably made wine of grape juice, and used 
a very coarse pottery shaped by hand 
without the aid of the potter’s wheel. 
They, in some eases at least, cremated 
their dead, hence it is not easy to be 
absolutely sure of their physical charac- 
teristics. As well as could be ascer- 
tained from the fragments of their bones, 
they seem to have been short in stature, 
but muscular in frame, with fairly broad 
heads and thick skulls. The bones of do- 
mestie animals, such as goats and oxen, 
have been found in their eaves. To this 
aboriginal people were probably due 
certain rock-cuttings and cup-markings 
which may have been used for sacrificial 
purposes. It is possible that these may 
be equated to the Avvim, who are said 
to have been the precursors of the Ca- 
naanites in this district, but they cer- 
tainly were not giants. 

The stratum which overlies this con- 
tains the foundations of many dwellings, 
rectangular in outline, built of undressed 
stones. Flint and bone implements and 
ornaments are common, but with these 
are a few copper and bronze spears and 
axes. Many mazziboth, or pillar stones, 
are found in the narrow ways between 
the houses, and some at least of the dead 
were buried in eaves within the city. 
When I joined my son at the works last 
July, he had opened one such cave near 
the top of the eastern hill, in which were 
the remains of many persons,—men, wo- 
men, and children of this city. The cave 
had been used by the aborigines of the 
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first city as a crematorium, and its floor 
was covered with a stratum of burnt 
bones, but over these were the bones of 
this second people. Around the walls 
were stone enclosures built with mud 
mortar, in which were skeletons, deposited 
mostly on their sides in the contracted 
position, and with them much pottery of 
a finer kind, mostly hand-made without 
the wheel, although some were apparently 
wheel-made. Bead and shell ornaments 
were common. No metal implements 
were found in this cave. 

When surveying the middle part of the 
hill, Mr. Macalister had noted two bosses 
of stone projecting about a foot and a 
half above the surface at the place where 
the tel was narrowest; and being fa- 
miliar with the appearance of the rude 
stone monuments in Britain, he conjee- 
tured that these were the summits of 
standing stones like those which he had 
found four years ago in one of the Shep- 
helah tels. Wishing to verify his hy- 
pothesis, he set a number of men to work 
around them, and after little more than 
a week’s digging they unearthed a mag- 
nificent alignment of nine standing 
stones extending from north to south 
more than half-way across the hill. The 
largest of these stones measured about 
four metres in height, more than a metre 
in width, and three-quarters in thick- 
ness. Two of them had fallen, but these 
have been replaced, and it is intended 
that these, as well as other of the larger 
archeological finds, shall be left in situ, 
exposed for the benefit of future visitors. 
To the west of the middle stone of the 
row was a large and beautifully squared 
stone, in the centre of which a great 
square trough had been cut. This can- 
not have been an altar, for it showed 
no trace of fire, but it may have been a 
socket for one of the Asherah, or sacred 
trees, the “ groves ” of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, which we know to 
have been parts of the symbolism in an- 
cient Canaanite worship. 

These great stones were placed on an 
artificial plateau or flat pavement made 
of limestone chips which must have 
formed the floor of the temple. Em- 
bedded in this floor were seven large 
earthen jars, each of which contained the 
skeleton of an infant, in some cases cal- 
cined. Small libation vases or other 
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sacrificial vessels were found either in or 
beside these jars. These objects were evi- 
dently the traces of ritual sacrifices, pos- 
sibly of the first-born, who were among 
the Semites consecrated to the tribal god. 
The performance of these rites in later 
times is referred to in Isaiah, lvii. 5. 

There had been a great wall around 
this holy place, but this has not yet been 
fully cleared. Certain other sacred en- 
closures and caves were found in the vi- 
cinity, perhaps priestly dwellings and 
treasure-houses. In an adjoining plot 
and at about this depth were found the bro- 
ken remains of an Egyptian stele of one 
Ankh-amen-aau, son of Baba,—names 
only known in monuments of the old or 
early middle empire of Egypt, about 
twenty to twenty-five centuries B.c. 

In the stratum which overlay this seec- 
ond city were numerous dwellings resem- 
bling those deseribed in that layer, but 
these were usually better built, and of 
stones somewhat rudely hammer-dressed, 
but only cemented with mud mortar. In 
some places a layer of charred vegetable 
matter intervened between the second and 
third strata, but not sufficiently exten- 
sive to indicate a general conflagration. 
Bronze is more common in this third 
stratum, and numerous scarabs_ were 


SOIL-BASKETS ON THEIR HEADS 


found here, all of types which are usual- 
ly associated with remains of the middle 
empire in Egypt (between B.c. 2200 and 
B.c. 1800). Pottery was abundant, some 
of the vessels be ing of elegant forms and 
wheel-made, some with the peculiar bur- 
nishing characteristic of early Amorite 
ware, and with thickened rims and ledge 
handles. On the handles of some of these 
jars are impressions of scarab seals 
which are of the same general types as 
the scarabs themselves. In one part ot 
the city of this period was a temenos, or 
sacred enclosure, in the midst of which 
was a circular raised sacred hearth, 
surrounded by a ring of small stand- 
ing stones. 

Not far from the temenos was a cis- 
tern of the usual bell shape, filled with 
débris. When this was cleared out we 
found lying on its floor fourteen male 
skeletons, disposed in various ways, usual- 
ly in the contracted position; with them 
were numerous bronze and copper spears 
and axes, as well as a few food-vessels, 


cooked bones of animals, and much char- 
coal, as though a funeral feast had been 
held here. Apparently all the bodies had 
been deposited at the same time, and may 
have been, perhaps, those of warriors who 
had fallen in some combat. 
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DWELLING-HOUSE OF THE THIRD 


Of the people who lived in the second 
and third strata, there are sufticient re- 
mains left to enable us to form a judg- 
ment as to their physical appearance. 
This differed little from that of the or- 
dinary Semitic type. It is therefore prob- 
able that these cities were built by the 
peoples who formed the first and second 
waves of Semitic invasion, the ancestors 
of the Canaanites, Amorites, and other 
Palestinian tribes who possessed the land 
before the Israelitish immigration. 

Between the remains of the third and 
the overlying fourth layer were here and 
there patches of ashes and charred wood 
and other vegetable matter, but no signs 


of universal conflagration. The building an earthen rampart, faced with undressed 
. . . . rr . . . . ’ 
of this newer city covered the mouth of stones. Those of the third city built a BI 


the great burial-cave and encroached on 
the enclosure of the temple. Bronze is 
here the commonest metal, but a few 
traces of iron have been found. Here 
for the first time we find lamps and bowls 
buried under the foundation of walls, 
and the pottery showed some trace of 
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ATY IN PROCESS OF EXCAVATION 


AXgean influence. Scarabs were fewer, 
but pieces of Kgyptian ware were occa- 
sionally met with. As a rule, the houses 
were more rudely built than those of the 
third city, but other remains, spindle- 
whorls, millstones, ete., show a culture 
stage somewhat in advance of those that 
had gone before them. Small clay images 
of a goddess, probably some divinity al 
lied to Astarte, were still as common as 
in the underlying layer. 

The second, third, and fourth cities, 
as far as the excavations have gone, seem 
The people 
of the second city built around it a wall, 


to have been coextensive. 


of which part remains. It was largely 


strong and massive stone wall outside 
this, of which a considerable length has 
been exposed. This was about two metres 
and a half thick, and at intervals of 
varying length expanded into square tow- 
ers of solid masonry, the corner-stones of 
these towers being carefully squared. 
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These towers were about six metres in 
diameter, and projected both externally 
and internally beyond the wall. At a 
later period these towers were strength- 
ened by the building, on their outer face, 
of an additional wall, surrounded but 
not bonded to the original square towers. 
These new walls were of larger stones, 
and they were so constructed as to round 
off the angles of the towers. The exca- 
vation has not as yet been carried far 
enough to show the exact relation of the 
wall to the several groups of buildings 
or to the temple of standing stones. 

Of the two later strata few important 
parts have been as yet found. It is prob- 
able that the newer cities, those of Solo- 
mon’s rebuilding and that of later times, 
were smaller than the old city, and that 
their remains will be found for the most 
part at the western end of the hill. The 
historical value of these later cities when 
found will probably be far greater than 
those of the more ancient cities which 
have as vet been unearthed. 

Of the Seleucid and Macecabean periods 
the chief traces that have been found are 
the handles of wine-jars from Rhodes 
bearing Greek inscription of the fourth to 
the second centuries B.c., a few coins, and 
a remarkable bath, which occupied the 
highest part of the eastern hill, and one 
Egyptian inscription of 395 B.c., bearing 
the name of the first Pharaoh of the 
twenty-ninth dynasty. All these were 
either at or very little below the surface. 

In prosecuting the excavations, Mr. 
Macalister marks out the surface of the 
tel into measured squares. The sur- 
face soil of one of these is carefully re- 
moved, every spadeful being scrutinized 
in the process. The digging is by men, 
and the soil is carried away in baskets 
by girls or boys, as shown in the illus- 
trations. When the remains of the top- 
most layer of building are exposed, every 
part of it is carefully surveyed and 
mapped to seale, every building photo- 
graphed and described; those that present 
no remarkable architectural features are 
then removed. When the second layer is 
exposed the same process is gone through. 
In this manner an absolutely accurate 
record is kept of all the buildings of 
each stratum, and of all the smaller 
articles discovered in each stage of the 
work. When the excavation is com- 


pleted, these maps will exhibit every de- 
tail in the construction and environment 
of each city as definitely as in our mod- 
ern way those of any town of the pres 
ent day are represented. Remarkable re- 
mains are left in situ, and the substrata 
determined in their places by tunnels. 
Such squares as show no particular fea- 
tures are filled in as soon as their con- 
tents have been determined. 

Few scenes are more picturesque than 
that of the crowd of busy fellahin in 
the trenches, the brown-skinned men in 
many-colored turbans, and ragged, often 
curiously patched garments, forming 
bright spots against the light grayish 
soil. The slender girls, walking with 
a stately grace and = cearrying thei: 
baskets poised on their heads, are clad 
in a short-skirted garment of a dark 
blue serge, often embellished with fanci- 
ful embroidery, barefoot, and decked 
with heavy brass anklets and armlets of 
varying patterns, and with many finger- 
rings on both hands. Their white veils 
are thrown backwards, so as to drape the 
back of the neek and shoulders. Our 
workers differ from the peasants in many 
other parts of Palestine in that they are 
not tattooed. As spectators on the bank 
above the treneh, groups of the wilder 
Bedouin of the neighboring desert are 
often to be seen, the men blaeck-faced, 
draped in their long camel’s-hair abba; 
the women, distigured with great nose- 
ring and ear-rings. These children of 
the desert look with awe on the piles 
of potsherds carefully gathered on the 
banks, for, as one of them told his 
fellows: “ These English are magicians. 
They change the gold into potsherds, and 
set the fellahin to dig them out; then 
they carry them away and change them 
hack into gold.” 

A survey like this is necessarily slow, 
and the time allowed by the Turkish 
government is limited. The recent out- 
break of cholera in southern Palestine 
has led to the suspension of the work, 
but Mr. Maealister hopes to be able 
to resume operations- as soon as the 
rainy season is over. He wishes to 
be able to employ double the number 


of workers, in order to make up for 
lost time, but at present the resources 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund do 


not permit this. 
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RS. HERRON sat at a small table 
in a hotel restaurant. Opposite 
her was Judge Finch, who had 

happened in. 
“And Susan,” the Judge was saying, 
“finds no one good enough for her?” 
“Tler cousin Matilda describes Susan’s 


" choos- 


attitude as ‘choosing. Very 
ing,’ Susan is nowadays, Matilda says,— 
meaning apparently that she cannot 
seem to make a choice. We used to eall 
it ‘ difficult.’ ” 

“New girls, new language, but ap- 
parently the same situations.” 

“T don’t know that Susan is a marry- 
ing girl. At any rate, she doesn’t seem 
in the least uneasy in the single state.” 

“Oh, well, at twenty-four there’s still 
hope. Susan must be about twenty- 
four now.” 

“Twenty-six her last birthday, and 
the spring and the summer have come 
and gone since then.” 

“Gracious! how years pile up! Twen- 
ty-six! and the spring has come and the 
summer is ended, and Susan is not yet 
saved from herself! Yet she must have 
opportunities !” 

“Oh yes, opportunities a-plenty. Op- 
portunities in town; opportunities in the 
country; steamer opportunities; oppor- 
tunities abroad, and on the coast of 
Maine, and in Washington; late spring 
opportunities in Florida; private-car op- 
portunities; opportunities in civil life, 
in business life; possible opportunities 
in the army and the navy, in the simple 
life and the life of leisure.” 

“Dear me! has the poor child been 
so pestered with followers? She must 
have formed the fatal habit of rejec- 

were 
Tion, 

“T don’t mean that she has had 
such a myriad of offers. An opportu- 
nity does not necessarily imply an offer 
of marriage. Susan hates offers. She 
Says they take away her appetite and 
mike her head ache.” 


The Making of a Match 


BY EDWARD 


S. MARTIN 


“She stands her possible suitors off 
betimes, then. I suppose that is possible.” 

“Usually it can be managed without 
much difticulty—at least it used to be 
so,—though sometimes it involves a 
change of base. There are mothers who 
have to pack their girls up and run away 
from detrimentals. I rather envy them. 
When I pack up and run it is because 
Susan demands a change of environment 
to save herself the trouble of discouraging 
some threatening aspirant, usually a fair- 
ly eligible one. I have stopped humor- 
ing her in that way. I tell her she must 
just make herself more disagreeable, for 
I am too old to go straggling about with 
a runaway daughter.” 

“Ts she learning to put out her 
thorns ?” 

“T don’t know. It seems to come hard 
for her to be unattractive. You see, the 
girl is clever and handsome and amiable, 
and these are not repellent attributes, 
however they are managed. I am just 
tired of her. I wish she would marry 
and done with it, and so does her father; 
though he dotes on her, and is less con- 
cerned about her offishness than I am, 
because he doesn’t want to part with her. 
Neither do I, but she might better marry 
if she can suit herself, and for her own 
suke I wish she would.” 

“My heart bleeds for you in this 
trouble. If you think my Arthur might 
possibly suit her, it might be arranged. 
3nt would it suit you?” 

“Why not? I’m reasonable enough. 
The trouble’s with Susan. Arthur? 
What is the child like? Has he made 
you much trouble? How old is he?” 

“He has made me trouble enough, but 
it has been chiefly the trouble of main- 
taining him and getting him taught his 
trade. He’s twenty-eight: a _ suitable- 
enough age, and he’s like— I don’t know. 
He is a good, honest lad.” 

“Where has he kept himself? It 
seems a long time since I saw him last.” 
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‘IIe has been learning to be a doctor. 
Ile wound up at Vienna, where he stayed 
a year, and only got back and put his 
name out this summer.” 

“Poor you! How very long it takes 
now! Your back must ache with car 
I don’t think Susan _ will 
ever marry a doctor. She will probably 


rying him. 


think that if she is going to have a 
man at all she must have a whole man 
to herself, and doctors never can eall 
their souls, or their time, or anything, 
their own.” 

‘IT see; one trouble with Susan is 
If you 
have brought her up to think she can 


that vou have overindulged her. 


have what she wants, no wonder you are 
in trouble. Do get over that idea. It’s 
very generous in me to suggest Arthur 
at all. Of course it is no more than a 
suggestion. If you accepted, I could 
not contract to deliver the goods, any 
more than you could contract to re- 
eeive them.” 

“T will be more humble. Will it be 
necessary to detach Arthur from any 
other object before we bring him in 
range of Susan, or does he happen to 
be faney free ?” 

“T think he is already detached. So 
far as I know, all the girls for whom he 
had a special kindness have married 
stock-brokers or favored sons while he 
has been studying medicine. I am really 
a little uneasy about him. He seems to 
regard girls merely as possible subjects 
of profitable diseases, which is horrible.” 

“Tlas he always been so?” 

“Dear no! He was almost dangerous- 
ly susceptible in early life, but being a 
poor young man, he had to get over so 
many infatuations that I suppose it made 
him cautious. Perhaps he took some- 
thing for it. Maybe the disease just ran 
its course and left him immune—ap- 
parently immune—for a time. But now 
that he is by way of beginning to make 
a living, a few fresh pangs might soften 
him up and do him good.” 

“You quite interest me in Arthur. 
Perhaps he would make us a week-end 
visit in the country next week. Does 
he ride ?” 

“Oh yes—when he gets a chance.” 

“Susan rides indefatigably at this 
time of year, and I dare say will show 


your young doctor the country. He will 


get away from the town for forty-eight 
I will write him a note, 
and trust to you to remind him that he 


hours, anyway. 


once knew us, 

With that Mrs. Herron put down her 
napkin, gathered up her belongings, and 
proceeded from the restaurant to do what 
was left of the errands that had brought 
her to town. 

“T hope Arthur will come,” she said, 
as she took her seat in a cab. “T shall 
want to see him, whether Susan does 
or not.” 


New York is at best only a second- 
rate place to be in in October. Not that 
it is so bad. It is no longer hot. It 
eatches some brilliant days, when the 
air tastes fairly good in spite of all the 
dust and all the flavors of the city. But 
the better the day and the better the air, 
the more do rightly constituted persons 
regret that it should be wasted in town. 
For the autumn is a precious season. 
They ecall its days melancholy. Maybe 
they are, but they are delicious, and full 
of inspirations, not to be missed if one 
can help it. One does miss most of them 
in New York. Central Park in the 
spring is fairly responsive to the touch 
of nature. The grass grows, the leaves 
come out, there are lovely blossoms; the 
sights and smells of spring are strong 
enough to pervade the place in spite of 
its border of stone houses. And the little 
parks, too, with their formal flower-beds, 
have a real air of spring about them. 
But the charm of autumn is too subtle 
to be caught in parks. There are no 
flowers. The autumn smells are faint 
scents of dead leaves and of wet earth 
and of the pungent smoke from brush- 
heaps. There is smoke enough in town 
from the boiling asphalt and_ hoisting- 
engines and oil-refineries and the like, 
but it hasn’t much autumnal quality. 
One wants leaves underfoot in October, 
and the color of the dying foliage. Cen- 
tral Park has little of either. The dying 
foliage there merely gets dirty and drops, 
and is earted off. The Park is better 
than the streets, but it is not good 
enough. The bigger and simpler parks 
in the Bronx are much more like the real 
country, bat they are not in town. 

Arthur Finch had spent most of the 
summer in town, where hospital duties, 
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highly prized by beginning doctors, had 
kept him busy. He was freer now that 
his older brethren were getting back from 
their vacations, and it took no parental 
urging to bring from him a prompt “ Yes, 
thank you!” in 


response to 


MAKING 





OF A MATCH. 










when he is going my way,” he said. “1 


don’t know that I can say much more 


than that.” 
“But I think you have been on a 
horse be for — 





Mrs. Herron’s 
note. He pick 
ed up Mr. Her- 
ron on the fer 
ry-boat. They 
read the papers 
together on the 
train, and got 
out at Antwerp 
in time to have 
davlight for 
their drive 
from the sta- 
tion to the 
house. They 
had a cup of 
tea, with the 
pleasant desul- 
tory discourse 
that timely tea 
invites. They 
dressed ; they 
dined; they 
played two or 
three rubbers 
of bridge. It 
was an easy, 
pleasant, well- 
ordered house- 
hold, its mem- 
bers on good 
terms with one 
another, the 
cook, and the 
world. Arthur 
liked it, and 
his spirit, a 
little jaded by 
a good deal of 














anxious work, 


took kindly to THE NEXT MORNING SUSAN TOOK HIM TO Ribt 


repose. Mrs. 
Herron called 
him by his first name, and upbraided 
him when his makes were bad or his 
cards poor. 

The next morning Susan took him to 
ride. “How much of a horseman are 
you, Dr. Finch?” she asked him. 

“TI try, to continue with the horse 
Vou. CVIT.—No. 637.—12 


“Oh yes.” 

“Tf that horse you are on now want- 
ed to jump a fence, would you let him ?” 

“T think so, if it was not too high, and 
he seemed bent on it, and you assured 
me that he could do it, and the other 
side of the fence looked hospitable.” 
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having an 
to do any- 


“Oh, he can do it, and 
ardent nature, he will want 
thing he sees my mare do, and she is 
quite likely to jump a fence or two when 
the fields invite on a fine morning like 
this. But if you prefer to keep to the 
road, we will keep to the road.” 

‘Not at all; I am of an aspiring na- 
ture myself, though timid; and though 
an ignorant horseman, I am not entirely 
unpractised. I like very well to go across 
country when the fences are not all wire. 
I suppose your mare doesn’t jump wire 
fences, does she ?” 

“Not when I am on her. But are 
you really of an aspiring nature, and real- 
ly timid? And isn’t that rather a pain- 
ful conflict of qualities?” 

“Oh no; not to hurt. It only means a 
balance of faculties. Aspiration makes 
for energy, and timidity for prudence. 
Folks who are not afraid have to ecul- 
tivate prudence as a mental accomplish- 
ment. Timid persons like me get it by 
instinct, and ean put so much more of 
their minds on the cultivation of the ag- 
gressive qualities.” 

“But timid people are afraid. You 
can’t make me believe that it’s nice to 
be afraid 

“T sha’n’t try. It isn’t 
afraid, though a brisk, lively apprehen- 
sion is often timely. There is an ex- 
treme of physical timidity which is a 
ereat misfortune. But the ordimary, gov- 
ernable timidity of an educated and dis- 
ciplined person isn’t so bad. It only 
means that he has to ride himself with 
spurs sometimes instead of a curb.” 

“ Ride himself!” 

“Yes: don’t vou think so?” 

“T am not used to splitting myself 
in two like that.” 

“Tt’s only a figure of 
yourself and céntrol 


” 


nice to be 


speech. You 
compel yourself; 
don’t vou?” 

“When I want to do anything I do it, 
it I ean: and when I don’t want to do 
anything I don’t do it, if I can help it.” 

“What a nice, simple, direct nature! 
What fun you must have living!” 

“Don’t you?” 

“T have enough; most of it in small 
ways. Work is pretty interesting — at 


least mine is getting to be so. Success 


is pleasant even in small things.” 
“ What do you mean by success ¢” 
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“ Oh—doing things right, and getting 
good results.” 

“T think you must like doctoring.” 

“Tt isn’t bad if you can learn how 
and don’t blunder too much, and don’t 
have to make too much money at it.” 

“ What Don’t you want to 
make money ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind, but I don’t want 
to have to make very much very soon. 
That’s slavery. But I sha’n’t have to 
make very much for a long time to come, 
please Heaven.” 

“T think you are a very odd person. 


When will 


heresy! 


You have such queer views. 
you be fifty?” 

“ Along about 1925, if I am there. But 
why queer?” 

“Don’t vou know that society is di- 
vided into people who have money enough 
and want more, and people who haven’t 
enough and want 


possible ? 


as much as _ possible 
as soon as Where do you 


come in?” 


“T don’t 
bachelor.” 


come in yet. I am a 


“And do you think that it is getting 
married that makes men so greedy ?” 

“They have to be greedy, poor things, 
if they are married, unless they have in- 
dependent fortunes.” 

“T have heard of bachelors who seem- 
ed fairly greedy. I have even known of 
eases where it was thought that men got 
married they were disinclined 
to provide themselves with an_ inde- 


because 


pendent maintenance.” 

“T dare say that happens sometimes, 
though it never 
tute proceeding to marry money for the 
yourself in 


seemed to me an as- 


sake of money and give 
part payment.” 

“T hope you won’t do that.” 

“A timid nature like mine naturally 
shrinks from such perils. I trust that 
you also will*avoid them.” 

“T certainly shall try. Do you see 
that snake fence?” 


“Tsn’t it pretty! And that panel 
yonder has a rotten top rail and 
good landing beyond, which appeals 


to my timidity.” 

“Come on, then! .. Well, we got 
over. Did he take it kindly?” 

“ Like a bird. Bless the horse!” 


“Let us keep to the fields awhile. We 


ean bear over towards the left there and 
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through the woods, and strike the road 
again two or three miles back. Where 
the fences are too formidable there are 
always gates. I love the smell of the 
autumn woods when the leaves are fall- 
ing. Don’t you? And, oh, it’s good to get 
off the beaten track and pick one’s own 
way and overcome one’s own obstacles. 
There’s a bit too much of the beaten 
track in civilized life, don’t vou think ? 
There is in a woman’s life, anyway.” 

“There is in a man’s life, too. That’s 
one of the penalties of civilization. The 
compensation is that faster progress is 
possible along the beaten track than 
where you shape your own ‘course and 
break your own road.” 

“Oh, progress! Yes, of a certain sort, 
no doubt. But I get tired of cut-and- 
dried progress. The women get all the 
ceut-and-dried part, and if there is any 
progress, the men get it. What kind 
of progress is possible for a girl with 
indulgent parents who provide for all 
her needs ?” 

“Well, there is always the possibility 
of .diseovering more wants and trying 
to ‘satisfy them. That seems to be the 
chief thing we human creatures are here 
for. It isn’t what the catechism sug- 
gests as the chief end of man, but it is 
the most obvious process by which civ- 
ilization advances. The whole business 
of civilization is a development of fresh 
needs and a scramble to supply them. 
Can’t you think of any new wants?” 

“What a wise young doctor! What 
about that fence ahead ?” 

“T see a gate.” 

“T don’t need a gate yet. 
veloped a want of excitement.” 

“Oh, well, there’s a good place—the 
fourth panel from the gate. Ill give 
vou a lead this time.” _ 

“That was nice. ‘This really does me 
good. That fence was pretty well up 
to four feet, but you eracked the top 
rail for me. Do you know, I don’t think 
you are so timid as you make out.” 

“Oh yes, I am. You forget that this 
is your father’s horse, and that your 
father’s daughter was looking on. Put 
me off by myself, make me responsible 
for the legs of a borrowed horse, and take 
away the inspiration of being under 
your eye, and you would see all my nat- 
ural timidity assert itself. It makes a 


I have de- 
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difference Hello! What was that? 
It sounded like a horn. 
toot, toot, toot- 
in this country ?” 
“Sometimes the 
work down this way.” 
“That must be it. Let’s have a look. 
Come; through yonder, where the fence 


There again— 
Have you got a hunt 


Anniston hounds 


is broken! There’s the pack, sure enough, 
and feathering for all they are worth. 
Bless me, isn’t that pretty! Do you 
see the huntsman? The field must be 
beyond the wood. Those hounds must 
Why, this 
is too good to believe. There they g0; 
hear them! Why, they must be after 
a fox! I see him! I see him! Look yon- 
der on the hillside. Come on. We need 
a little of this ourselves. 
what luck!” 


think they’ve got something. 


Gracious! 


On they galloped, both horses eager, 
over fenee, field, ploughed land, and 
highway, crossing a_ railroad, guided 
through woods by the cry of the hounds, 
dedging down a ravine and up the other 
side, keeping the huntsman as well in 
sight as possible, and profiting as much 
When 
he skirted a wire fence they followed him 
and got through where he got through. 
When he broke a rail or a board they 
steered for the gap. Having by luck the 
start of the field, they had clear going, 
and the few riders who came up by su- 
perior speed were some distance away 
and did not bother them. ‘Five miles 
of it, with hardly a check, brought them 
up to a baffled pack clamoring for a fox 
that had gone to earth. The master of 
the hounds rode up to them. 

“The Anniston Hounds are honored 
by Miss Herron’s company,” he said. “1 
am sorry I have no brush to offer her. 
How does it happen that I have never 
seen ker out before ?” 


as they might by his judgment. 


“My father hasn’t encouraged me to 
hunt, Mr. Felton, but I was showing Dr. 
Finch the country—I beg to present Dr. 
Fineh—and we stumbled on the hounds 

‘by accident, and they ran away with him, 
and I had to follow or go home alone.” 

“Very glad it happened so. I will 
send you a list of the meets and it may 
happen so again. Very glad to meet Dr. 
Finch, too, and I hope to see him again.” 

“But I didn’t know you hunted wild 
foxes hereabout,” said Arthur. 
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“Ordinarily we don’t, but a fox turns 
up then 
early start; and the Master smiled. 

“Tow far are we from Antwerp sta- 
tion, Mr. Felton?’ Susan asked. 

“Oh, twelve miles; but don’t 
go home.” 

“What does Dr. Finch say ?”’ 

“Dr. Finch that a 
run is probably enough for horses that 


now and when we can get an 


ten or 


surmises five-mile 
are hardly in hunting training.” 

“ And twelve miles still to go. I dare 
Dr. Fineh is right. Thank you for 
so much Mr. Felton, and 
please start us in the right direction.” 

“Down that road a couple of miles. 
Take the first turn to the right, and keep 
on till you strike your 
hood. Good-by.” 

“ Well,” said Arthur, as they rode away, 
“we got in touch with the strenuous life 
hour. 
his 


say 


good 


sport, 


own neighbor- 


It does one good 
though I have 
never had much spunk about going out 
and looking for it. Wasn’t it luck to 
have caught on to those hounds!” 

“ Wonderful!” But Susan’s eyes twin- 
kled as she said so. He looked back at 


for nearly an 


when it comes way, 


her suspiciously. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it 
up job. did 
hounds were coming down here to-day ?” 

“T thought they might. The meet was 
at Hebron, and last year when they met 
there they down through those 
fields where we saw them first. I hap- 
pened on them there last year, that’s the 
truth, and I thought we might happen 
on them again.” 

“What a thoughtful, considerate lady! 
Did you get a run last year?” 

“No! I had Alfred Dyeckman with 
me, and I didn’t dare take him. I knew 
he would fall off, and I was afraid he 
would break his neck and people would 


was a put- 


Please, you know those 


came 


say I did it on purpose.” 
“You seemed 
me.” 
“Oh no; 
really, you ride pretty well. 


to have no fears about 
vou ride better than he does: 
And besides, 
if you had broken your neck, it would 
have been just an accident.” 

“ Whereas Mr. Dyckman 

“Oh, if it had happened to him, mo- 


ther would certainly have charged me 


with homicide.” 


“ Why ?” 





“Well, he was so He’s 
rather troublesome, anyway, and he was 
particularly troublesome about that time. 
It is quite different with you.” 

“We're not alike, then?” 


troublesome. 


“Not a bit. Hle’s more timid than 
you in some respects, and less so—pos- 
sibly —in others. And he was more 
civilized than you, in that he had de- 


veloped lots more wants. He was eager 


to make more money, and his mind 
ran on stocks, and—oh, well, he want- 
ed the earth generally. Perhaps you 
know him!” 


“T have 
than that. 
to have 


met him, but hardly more 
I don’t know him well enough 
found out that he was trouble- 
You see, I have been away from 
home a good deal until this last summer. 
If he is so troublesome, I don’t want 
to know him.” 

“ Oh, I dare say he’d never trouble you 
a mite. No doubt he has his uses, and 
I can even imagine a person finding a 
use for him. But not I. I was never 
able to develop a want—as you would 
say—that he could meet. But that’s no 
particular discredit to him. It’s the 
trouble with men generally: they seem 
so much more disposed, and so much 
better qualified, to develop wants than 
to supply them. Here’s our road to the 
right. I’ve got some sandwiches in this 
saddle-box. Have one. I thought there 
was a chance of our being late in get- 
ting back.” 

“Thank you. You are a kind lady to 
me this day, but about men in general 
you seem less kind, and I dare say that 
by to-morrow you will have lumped me 
in with all the rest.” 

“T’m not sure. You see, you seem to 
me peculiar in some respects. Aren’t you 
a little than the others? 
You said you didn’t want to make mon- 
ey, and you intimated—I understood it 
so—that you were not bent on marrying 
any one, and—well, I got the impression 
that you were resigned to your lot in 
life, and I had begun to think that 
you might possibly be a useful subject 
for observation.” 

“ Who tell? The humblest of 
God’s creatures in its humblest opera- 
tions may yield lessons of supreme wis- 
dom to the inquiring eye that has learned 


to see.” 


some. 


less greedy 
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Late on Sunday afternoon, when Ar- 
thur Finch 
took him to the station in a light wagon. 
“ Thank said, “for 
happy days. Are you coming back to 
town 
“As soon as the days grow so short 


went back to town, Susan 


you,” he two 


soon 9”? 


that father can’t read the newspapers on 
the train coming out, and the frost has 
killed the flowers in mother’s 
and the roads are too muddy for me to 
ride over.” 

“ And that will be—?” 

“ Sometime 


garden, 


between election day and 
Thanksgiving, according to the season. 
If the weather holds good and the town 
gets tiresome, come back to us. If mo- 
ther doesn’t invite you, telephone out 
and invite yourself. If you come early 
enough on Saturday, Ill take you to ride 
again, or you can golf with father.” 

When she got back to the house her 
mother stood waiting, with her hat on. 

“Take me out for a little air, Susan.” 
She got in. “ My .young man seemed to 
like his visit. I thank you for your 
polite toleration of him. I hope he didn’t 
bore you 9” 

“No, 


some, 


mother. He wasn’t very tire- 
I even asked him to come again. 
I think vour taste in young men is im- 
proving.” 

“My luck may be improving; but I 
had not Arthur Finch for 
so it wasn’t a case of better judgment. 
He played good bridge, I thought.” 

“Then you will let him come again 
if he asks. I told him he might 
I thought he was a nice, safe man. 
took his fences well yesterday.” 

“You ought sot to have gone after 
those hounds. I wish you would not do 
such things; but if you must, it is a 
relief to have a doctor along. I am told 
that Arthur takes his work seriously 
and is thought to be promising.” 

“T wonder if he is really good at it. 
I think he picked up a patient yesterday. 
Coming home, we passed the Macks’ cot- 
tage, and Annie Mack was walking about 
the barn-yard, her poor little legs jerk- 
ing sixteen ways at once at every step. 
It just makes me ery to see that child. 
He got off his horse, found Mack in the 
barn, talked with him and asked him 
some questions, and then he caught 
Annie and took her in his lap and felt 


seen years, 


ask. 


He 
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all of her poor little bones. I told him 
that if he would straighten Annie’s 
legs I'd give him the best Boston-terrier 
puppy in our next litter.” 

“ Susan!” 


up 


“Tle said Annie’s legs seemed to have 
struck lightning, but that he 
had seen surgeons in Europe who could 
do remarkable things with them, and 
there were men in New York who could 
better them at least. He 
find out about it, and possibly I am to 
borrow Annie and have her brought to 
town. It breaks my heart to think of 
that child through life on 
those legs. They have haunted me ever 
since I first saw her.” 
“See, Susan! There’s 
Do be eareful. 


been bv 


is going to 


struggling 


automobile 


I'd like to 


an 
coming. 
get out.” 

“Sit tight, mother! There’s no ditch 
here. Steady there, Jonathan! There! 
He doesn’t mind them any more; but real- 
ly those automobile people have no man- 
ners. They ought not to be allowed to 
go out of sight of the police.” 


It was early in January that Mr. 
and Mrs. Herron dined at the Rakoffs’, 
and Judge Finch took Mrs. Herron out 
to dinner. 


“T had a glimpse of your promising 


young son at our house yesterday, Judge.” 
“Did vou? No sickness in your fam- 
ily, I hope.” 
“Not yesterday; but he lanced a felon 
for my cook last week, and I am 
to have him in to vaccinate a new 


He 


going 
maid 
as soon as I can remember it. seems 
to be acquiring a practice.” 

“T hope so. And yesterday—? 

“Yesterday he was just taking a 
of tea.” 

“And exchanging no 
doubt, with your dangerous and difficult 
young daughter. And how is your dan- 
gerous young daughter, Mrs. Herron? 
Do you know, my wife is liable to ques- 
tion you at any time about her inten- 
She begins to be uneasy. There! 
A glass of 


She says 


” 


cup 


conversation, 


tions. 
She is looking at us now— 

wine with you, Mrs. Finch! 
the Herrons see more of Arthur this win- 
ter than she does, and she has intimated 
to me—TI beg your pardon—that Miss 
Susan Herron has rather an alarming 
reputation as a flirt.” 
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The most kind-hearted 
I trust you told Mrs, 
the whole responsibility of 


‘Poor Susan! 
girl in the world. 
Finch that 
Arthur’s acquaintance with Susan rested 
on you.” 

“No, I didn’t! My 


perience long ago broke 


professional ex- 
me of the habit 
Con- 


fession may be good for the soul, but it 


of making impulsive admissions, 
deranges the orderly procedure of jus- 


tice. People are so apt, in the enthusi- 


usm of divulging news, to confess more 
than re ally happe ned.” 

‘But, Judge, it was all your sugges- 
tion.” 

“Was it, really? I don’t think I shall 
remember until I see how it’s coming out. 
Meanwhile I trust my promising young 
son is not causing your daughter’s par- 
and that Susan has 


net vet asked to be taken abroad.” 


ents any uneasiness, 


“Not vet, but the season is young 
still. Susan can’t leave town yet, any- 
way. She has a patient in a_hospi- 
tal. Did Arthur tell you about little 
Annie Mack ?”’ 


“Tittle Annie Mack? Not that I re- 
member.” 
* Annie and 


means of locomotion are very much im- 


lives out our way, her 
paired, and Susan has had her brought 
in town to a hospital, and 

“Oh, she must be the child with the 
Arthur told us about. 


She has been his pet patient for a month 


fantastie legs that 


past. He makes his mother buy dolls for 
her. Has he got Miss Susan interested in 


her, too i 


*‘T don’t know «whether it was. he 
who got her interested, or she him, 
but Annie is certainly very much on 


Susan’s mind.” 
“ THe didn’t say he had an accomplice.” 
‘A ease of 

mavbe.” 

* Possibly. 


ity in a doctor. 


hereditary reticence, 

After all, it’s a good qual- 
You don’t think it is my 

duty to warn his mother, do you?” 
“And 


fidence in 


risk impairing Susan’s 
he r 
is not for me to urge any man to keep 
anything from his wife, but are you sure 


it would be news to Mrs. Finch? TI have 


mother’s discretion ? It 


known of eases where mothers knew 
more about their sons’ doings than 
fathers did. My boy in college tells 


me everything.” 
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“T dare say. I was once a boy in col 
lege, and I have since had a boy in col- 
lege, and I know that college boys are 
remarkably communicative, and tell their 
mothers everything that they think their 
mothers’ experience of life qualifies them 
to appreciate. I] 


dare say it is so with 


young doctors, too, and that what, if 
anything, they see fit not to disclose is 
withheld out of filial regard for their 
mothers’ peace of mind.” 

“ Judge, you give yourself airs. That 


is not quite the sort of discourse which 
a mother finds reassuring.” 


“It need not worry you. I was only 
following up your suggestion that dis 
cretion ought to be used about forcing 
information upon mothers which their 
sons may not have seen fit to impart to 
them. The best that can be done for 


boys is to qualify them to take care of 
themselves, and we all know that taking 
oneself involves, first or 


good eare of 


last, a fair capacity for keeping one’s 
own coulise Sg 

Mareh Arthur Finch came 
found his mother with a lit- 
tle dog asleep in her lap. “ Why, mo- 
ther,” he exclaimed, “ where did you get 
that dog? 


ed to see 


Late in 
home and 


Who ever could have expect- 
my careful mother develop a 
faney for dogs?” 

“ She dog. 
this 
addressed to 


This is not my 
It is yours. A man brought it in 
left this 
you, which, being unsealed, I have read, 


hasn’t. 


basket, and note 
and am not much the wiser.” 

“TLet’s see! ‘For Dr. 
count of a grateful patient.’ 


Finch; on ac- 
I haven't 
any grateful patients.” 

“Tt only came half an hour ago. I 


had it put in the bath-room, and it 
cried, and beeause it was your dog I 
took it out of the basket. But I could 


not let it around, and it went to 
sleep in my lap.” 


“What is it like? It’s a Boston ter- 


run 


rier. Very fashionable little dog, mo- 
ther. Who ever sent me a Boston— 
Oh! That child with the twisted legs 


that I am looking after has a friend that 
Boston Annie’s legs are 
none too good yet—a dachshund would 
have 


terriers. 


raises 


been more appropriate,—but I am 
glad of any sign that her friends like the 
way the job is going!” 
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“ Are you going to keep him?” 

“You wouldn’t part a doctor from his 
fee, would you?” 

“Tm glad it isn’t a Newfoundland. 
I had not thought of boarding a dog; 
but having a doctor in the house is a 
convenience, and we must put up with 
its incidents.” 


When the courts closed for the sum- 
mer, Judge’ and Mrs. Finch went abroad. 
The Herron family spent the early sum- 
mer at Antwerp, and when Antwerp grew 
too hot for entire comfort, Susan and 
her mother migrated to Pemaquid Bay 
in Maine. 


“PEMAQuID Bay, MAINE, August 1,19 
“ My pear Dr. Fincu,—Can you sail a 
boat? Our sailorman can, but I have 
pretty much used up his conversation. 
If you ean sail a boat, there is a good 
opening here for a person of your quali- 








SUSAN HERRON, SKIPPER’ 


fications; and if not, our sailormau and 
I could teach you, and it is a good place 
to learn. Father is here, and _ thinks 
pretty well of the golf-links. Mother 
would play bridge six hours a day in- 
stead of five, as at present, if she had 
your help. My brother William ap- 
proves of our environment, and says 
there is ‘a remarkably good line of girls 
hereabouts.” He is young still, as you 
know, and so are most of the girls; but 
in girls—as you know—youth is an ex- 
cusable defect. The air here is salubri- 
ous, and is highly recommended by 
physicians to persons who have spent 
the month of July in town. Mother 
sends you her compliments, and directs 
me to offer you the simple hospitalities 
of her cottage, beginning when you ar- 
rive, and lasting during your honorable 
pleasure. 
Yours sincerely. 
Susan Herron.” 


ee 
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The issue of this letter was the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Arthur Finch at Pema- 
quid Bay on August 8. Three weeks 
later he held the tiller of the sail-boat 


JUDGE FINCH SOUGHT OUT MRS. HERRON 


Glint, under orders of Miss Susan Her- 
ron, skipper. 

“T was thinking that before I went 
back I would ask you to marry me, 
and this is my last day!” 

“Keep her off a little; the jib’s flap- 
ping. I beg your pardon. What were 
you saying ?” 

“Only that I was thinking that before 








I went back I would ask you to marry 
me, and that this was my last day!” 

“Oh! Well, I—I’m glad you haven't. 
Father says he never sets himself any 
vacation tasks; 
it spoils his 
fun. I think 
that’s a good 
rule. I was go- 
ing to read a 
lot of Herbert 
Spencer the 
jib isn’t pulling 
a mite—while 
I was up here, 
and I brought 
the books 
along; but I 
haven’t opened 
them. The next 
best thing to 
not intending 
to do anything 
in August is 
not to do what 
you intend.” 

“Of course 
that is a sound 
general _ senti- 
ment, but with 
Herbert Wilson 
on the way up 
from Marble- 
head on a 
schooner-yacht, 
it doesn’t seem 
to me as timely 
as it might.” 

‘“‘He’s got 
the wind dead 
ahead, what 
there is of it.” 

Sit Wen’ 
stay so, and as | 
was saying—” 

“ Really, you 
must pay at- 
tention to sail- 
ing this boat, unless you mean to let her 
eybe with the sheet two-thirds out.” 

“You are absolutely discouraging.” 

“T don’t mean to turn a man from 
the path of duty if his feet are obsti- 
nately set in it, but it is such a nice 
sailing-day !” 

“ Duty? Misery! Duty?” 

“Why dissemble?, What other motive 
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could excuse such a suggestion in a man 
of declared sentiments such as yours? 
An ordinary, troublesome man might 
have an ordinary motive, but not you! 
She’s falling off again.” 

“ Oh, let her drop! What have you laid 
up against me? What sentiments have 
I ever declared ?” 

“You shake my faith in mankind— 
you that were a bachelor and did not 
have to be greedy, and hoped not to be 
for years to come. And I have thought 
of you as a safe person, and confided 
in you with all the credulity of inex- 
perience—” 

“TInexperience! Oh dear!” 

“_of inexperience, and played with 
you as confidently as—as—” 

“T respect your hesitation. It be- 
comes you.” 

“And I had thought you sincere, and 
you turn out to be merely plausible. 
There’s a puff of wind coming. Do 
you see?” 

“T didn’t bind myself never to pro- 
gress. That was almost a whole year 
ago. I had just begun to know you 
then. All my professions were suitable 
for a man who had met you only the 
day before, and had learned of you chiefly 
as a dangerous young woman. I told you 
that civilization was a process of de- 
veloping wants. Am I to be shut off 
from the privileges of a civilized—” 

“Excuse me! If you don’t come about, 
we shall be on the rocks. If you will 
pull in the sheet, I will look after the 
jib. There! You were arguing—?” 

“Arguing nothing; merely asserting 
my privilege as a civilized man to de- 
velop a want in the course of a year.” 

“In the course of a year! What de- 
liberation !” 

“You know better. A woman of your 
experience must have recognized that it 
was virtually at first sight.” 

“Only virtually? And you want to 
go and risk the last of your summer 
holidays on a mere virtuality!” 

“Well, I will speak to your father as 
soon as we get ashore.” 

“You won’t make the landing unless 
you keep her up better. What are you 
going to say to father?” 

“T am going to ask his consent to my 
marrying you.” 
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“You haven’t got mine yet.” 

“Please come and take the tiller for 
a moment.” 

“No, I don’t think I will. Our sailor- 
man is watching you from the wharf, 
and he expects you to do credit to his 
lessons.” 

“Then I may speak to him?” 

“Not a word to the sailorman, nor 
even to father. Let my dear father 
have his holiday out. Neither he nor I 
can bear to be pestered with hard ques- 
tions in August.” 

“But you are coming home in a fort- 
night.” 

“And meanwhile you will have a 
chance to remember how disadvantageous 
it is to a beginning doctor to have to 
concern himself about money-making.” 

“And you will have a chance to con- 
sider Herbert Wilson, whose money is 
all made.” 

“Herbert Wilson isn’t going to be 
troublesome. Bring her up without 
bumping her, and you shall have a long 
mark!” 

“That isn’t just what I want at this 
moment. What shall I do for a whole 
fortnight, until you come home?” 

“Tlave patience, and grope along, and, 
if necessary, write to me. What is a 
mere fortnight among two?” 

“ Among two! It is not much among 
two. All ready to come about! Mind 
the boom! Catch her, Johnson! Thank 
you! That was beautiful. Please, lady, 
give me my long mark!” 


The wedding came after Easter. When 
the bride and groom had gone away, 
Judge Finch, with two glasses of cham- 
pagne, sought out Mrs. Herron. 

“T bring a cup of consolation to the 
mcther of the bride.” 

“T think, Judge, that you must feel 
that you invented this wedding.” 

“Marriages are made in heaven. I 
trust that this one was. We have not hin- 
dered it, certainly, but here’s hoping that 
it may turn out to be far better devised 
than either you or I could have planned.” 

They drank the wine. Mrs. Herron 
wiped her eyes; the Judge snuffled a little. 
They both smiled. ’ 

“Well, Judge, it was a sweet wed- 
ding, wasn’t it?” 
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The Tenement Book and Reader 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


OME tenement books come from ob- 
S secure little publishing-houses in 

the foreign quarters—serene, de- 
iberate places where, in the gloom of 
the back room, slow journeymen set type, 
and an old man turns the crank of a 
creaking hand-press: a shop, it may be, 
in a swarming tenement street, elbowed 
by a butcher-stall and given an arm by a 
dusty dealer in old clothes; the grimy 
sign-board, in Hebrew or Arabic charac- 
ters, is lost in a bewilderment of less 
modest signs, and fire-escapes, and airing 
garments. High-minded writers—pinch- 
ed and long-haired for the most part, 
and abstracted to the last man—seek out 
these printing-shops with manuscript and 
subscription list in pocket; they hope no 
more for their message (God give them 
honor!) than that it may issue from the 
tenement press and touch some heart in 
the tenement throng: nor is it granted a 
larger fortune. But whether or not the 
books are tenement born—whether from 
the hand of the Ghetto poet who gives 
tongue to the sweat-shop sorrows or 
from the typewriter of the fallen Park 
Row hack by way of a down-town estab- 
lishment—they are no more like the 
books upon which the light of your lamp 
falls in quiet hours than the Alley is 
like the Avenue. They may better be 
likened, it seems to me, to the people 
who drift past in mean streets—to the 
shabby, shuffling characters of the sub- 
merged, passed by, but remembered for 
an oddity of gait or feature: for a twinkle 
or a droop or an incongruous pomposity. 
Such folk, be as queer as they-may, find 
congenial company and a welcome where 
they go; and so do the tenement books. 


The Langdon Book of Poetry is paper- 
covered and pink. It has a black, dis- 
jointed ornamentation, in which the sham- 
rock, the thistle, and the rose struggle 
desperately to cling together, as, accord- 
ing to Bowery sentiment, they should, 


The Popular Poetical Orator of the Curio 
Halls—bald, blear-eyed, and quavering— 
speaks of it, with a little lifting of the 
eyebrows, as “Oh, a spasm I throwed 
in the off hours!” It is devoted alto- 
gether to the celebration of Freaks, with 
whom, in the daily round, the poet comes 
in contact. 
Watch the living wonders, 
When through the halls you’re steered ; 
The Bearded Lady rises, 
You hear she’s loudly cheered. 
Oh, what a charming woman, 
In love and friendship reared! 
She boasts such handsome whiskers, 
A full mustache and beard! 


Thus the poet sings of the Bearded 
Ledy—* a poetical effusion introduced in 
his series of popular descriptive lectures.” 
The cover-page calls the “ Living Skele- 
ton ” an effusion too; but the Professor, 
in his hours of relaxation after mid- 
night, confesses that it is “just another 
little fit.” 


There was a boy, his mama’s joy, 
His papa’s pride and pet. 

He grew in strength and brain and length, 
But fat he could not get. 

Although he’d eat of bread and meat 
Enough to fill a boat, 

He grew the thinner for every dinner 
That he threw down his throat! 


With wink and gesture and a low bow 
to the distinguished Monstrosity, the 
poet recites. Jimmie Dugan’s “ bundle 
o’ ribbons ” from Catharine Street whis- 
pers that she thinks it’s lovely. When, at 
last, the Professor divulges the interest- 
ing fact that it is all contained in a little 
book which may be had for the small 
sum of twenty-five cents, Jimmie does his 
duty like a man. So the Langdon Book 
of Poetry finds its way to a box in Lizzie 
Cassidy’s room on the fourth floor of a 
tenement near the Bridge, where it keeps 
company with the Book of Etiquette and 
Policy Players’ Guide and the Old 
Witch’s Dream Book. Pretty Lizzie may 
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then add a new recitation, “ The Elastic 
Man,” to her accomplishments “for an 


evening party.” 


A little fantastic, 

Not at all bombastic, 
Inclined to be gymnastic, 
Somewhat ecclesiastic, 
Perfectly elastic. 


The Social Monster is a ragged, thumb- 
worn book, italicized and exclamation- 
pointed. It came to me warm and damp 
from the pocket of a man with bristling 
gray hair and furtive eyes and a mal- 
formed jaw. There are many like it— 
the fact is frankly advertised on the last 
page. They go from pocket to pocket in 
the tenements, with a thought always for 
the place where “ they’ll do most good.” 

“ Read it,” said my friend of the mal- 
formed jaw, pushing his empty beer-glass 
aside and leaning over the table to get 
close to my ear. “It ’ll do you good.” 

The watery gray eyes did not waver 
then. 

“Down with the State!” I read, while 
the man with the bristling hair watched 
me narrowly. “ Down with the Church! 
We take no pleasure in savage strife and 
the shedding of blood, but what cannot be 
attained peaceably will have to be fought 
for sword in hand. Working-men, join 
us! Reeognize the yoke beneath which 
you groan, and strive to break it. Under 
our banner, under the red flag of anarchy, 
the emblem of revolution, is your proper 
battle-ground. Flock to it, that you may 
have a clear conception of how you must 
act to overthrow the existing disorder. 
Working-men of all countries, emancipate 
yourselves! Awake! Awake!” 

T looked up. 

“Read it!” said the anarchist. “ Read 
it all! It ll open your eyes.” 


In some of the book-shops of the 
Ghetto—in Ludlow Street, perhaps, the 
heart of the Quarter, where the tenement 
life is shrillest, thickest, dirtiest—the 
transplanted thriller may be found. It is 
a curious product: the hack writer of the 
Quarter translates the lady novelist’s 
high-strung story into Yiddish, cleverly 
adapting as he goes along—turning the 
ancestral hall, for instance, into a gilt- 
edged piece of real estate with a few 
strokes of the pen, and with no greater 
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effort transporting it from the loveliest 
county in all England to that district of 
New York where the rich but still ortho- 
dox Jews reside. 

“Go, girl!’ cried the proud Duchess 
of Dufflevain, the aristocratic, willowy 
figure drawn to its full height. ‘No son 
of mine shall sully the proudest name in 
England by a union with the daughter of 
a poor dancing-master!’ ” 

Thus Her Grace of Dufilevain in 
Wooed for Love. It is a matter of no 
difficulty whatever to suit the words 
to the needs of a Yiddish romance of 
the Ghetto: 

“Go, girl!’ cried Mrs. Gabowitzsky, 
shaking her jewelled hand until the 
diamonds dazzled the shrinking maid. 
‘No son of mine shall degrade the for- 
tune of the richest merchant on East 
Broadway by a union with a Ludlow 
Street cigarette-maker!” 

“¢ But I love her!” 

It is immaterial, observe, whether this 
sentiment escapes the drawn lips of Lord 
Osmond, fair as a Greek god, or of the 
lustrous-eyed David Gabowitzsky, with a 
high standing in the University of New 
York. Her Grace of Dufflevain or the 
glittering Mrs. Gabowitzsky, as it may 
chance, faints on the spot. 


The tenement loves a love-book. It is 
evident that the downright youth of the 
East Side needs aid in the more delicate 
affairs of life. How to Woo and How to 
Win and The Happy Lover and How to 
Pop fall alike into the hands of the little 
milliner of Division Street and of Big 
Tom Slattery, who drives his truck that 
way of a fine afternoon when he can 
steal the time. But Big Tom must take 
care—he is expressly warned in The 
Lovers’ Casket—that the “lady of his 
choice” is not prompted in her coquetry 
by the very book to which he turns for his 
own comfort and direction. 

“Proposals have been made under the 
most singular circumstances,” is written 
in How to Make Love. “We know an 
instance of a gentleman proposing to a 
lady who sat opposite him in an omnibus, 
and whom he had not seen before; as it 
happened, they were married, and the 
match proved a tolerably happy one. 
But if the girl of your choice be of 
serious disposition, you will approach the 
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awful subject with due solemnity; if 
gay and lively, you will make it an 
excellent joke; if softly sentimental, 
you must woo her in a strain of high- 
wrought romance.” 

Big Tom will scratch his head over 
that! 

“Tf in the country,” the book con- 
tinues, “the lover is taking a roman- 
tic walk with the lady of his love, he 
talks of the beauty of the scenery, and 
exclaims, ‘Ah, Julia, how happy would 
existence prove if I always had such 
a companion!’ ” 

Too many frills here for Big Tom; 
his lips will twitch with disgust — his 
stomach fairly turn. 

“She leans more fondly on the arm 
that tremblingly supports her,” again the 
book. “‘ My dearest Julia,’ he says, ‘ be 
mine forever!’ That is usually a settler. 
Or, ‘Take pity on a forlorn bachelor,’ 
says another, in a manner which may be 
either jest or earnest; ‘marry me at once 
and put me out of my misery.’ ‘ With 
all my heart,’ replies the laughing fair. 
A joke carried this far is easily made 
earnest. And so this interesting and 
terrible process is varied in a hun- 
dred ways.” 

If Big Tom Slattery is wise, he will 
go about the business in his own frank 
way. That way is good enough, at any 
rate, to persuade the drivers of delivery 
wagons which get tangled with the truck 
that he is the only aggrieved party. 
How, then, could the little milliner of 
Division Street resist it? 


Albertus Magnus, the “ Ape of Aris- 
totle” and distinguished Dominican of 
the thirteenth century, is popular in the 
tenements. The East Side believes in 
dreams and witches and evil eyes and in- 
cantations. In superstition it is not far 
removed from the age of Albertus; hence 
the popularity of the learned Doctor, 
who here speaks with the tongue of a 
magician. The book is, no doubt, a free 
translation (not unmixed with present- 
day slang) of one of the apocryphal 
works. The publishers have sold one 
hundred thousand copies, spite of a 
“fake edition at half the price,” which 
is one dollar. 

“Tt is a very old book,” they say, 


gravely. “ Very old—very!” 


“Albertus Magnus,” the title-page runs, 
in the manner of those old days: “ Being 
the Approved, Verified, Sympathetic, and 
Natural Egyptian Secrets; or, White 
and Black Art for Man and Beast. 
... By that Celebrated Philosopher, 
Chemist, Naturalist, Psychomist, As- 
trologer, Alchemist, Metallurgist, Sor- 
cerer, Explanator of the Mysteries of 
Wizards and Witchcraft.” 

“Oh, I recommend it,” says the sales- 
man. “The Book of Fate and the 
Gypsy Fortune-Teller ain’t in its class.” 

If the reader wishes to banish Wicked 
People forever from the house, he is ad- 
vised to say (for the formula has been 
found excellent in many hundred cases) : 
“ Bedgoblin and all ye evil spirits, I for- 
bid you my bedstead, my couch. I for- 
bid you, in the Name of the Holy Trinity, 
my blood and my flesh, my body and soul. 
I forbid you all the nail- holes in my 
house and my home, till you have trav- 
elled over every hillock, waded through 
every water, have counted all the leaf- 
lets of the trees, and counted all the star- 
lets in the sky.” If he is troubled by a 
witch, he must “let the sweepings which 
are swept together in a house for three 
days remain in a heap, and on the third 
day cover it with a black cloth made of 
drilling. Then take the stick of an elm- 
tree and flog the dirt-heap bravely, and 
the sorceress must desist, or you will bat- 
ter her to death. Probatum est.” If he 
wishes to discern all secrets and invisible 
things, then—“ if you find a white adder 
under a hazlenut shrub, which has twelve 
other vipers as its twelve guardsmen, 
and the hazlenut bush under which they 
lay bears commonly medlers, you must 
eat the white adder with your other food. 
Then hidden things will be revealed.” 

When you discover, by further reading, 
that Albertus Magnus, who went to Paris 
for his Doctorate in 1245, roundly curses 
the book-pirates and draws a moral from 
the Thirty Years’ War, you are disposed 
to doubt his authority. 


“La Trovatella dei.Cinque Punti?”’ 
cries the keeper of the book-store in Mul- 
berry Bend. 

You nod your wish to possess that work 
—or, I Delitti dei Bosses; or, I Misteri di 
Mulberry; or, I Briganti Americani: 
whereupon the smile grows broader still. 
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“ Ciambelli!” with a gesture expressive 
of infinite space. “ He great-a man!” 

With what distraction, then, has 
Bernardino Ciambelli provided the people 
of Mulberry Park, that he is so beloved? 
With a whirl of intrigue and adventure 
and passion—a series of New York police 
novels, from the Mulberry Bend point of 
view: from one of which (J Delitti det 
Bosses) I transeribe the scene wherein 
the hero accomplishes his vengeance: 

“¢Sir, it was not I! My— 

“¢Be silent, scoundrel! Your crime 
has no excuse. You will be punished.’ 

“Give me over to justice. I will not 
defend myself.’ 

“<To justice? thundered Antonio, 
foaming at the mouth. ‘To justice? 
No! J’ll be your judge and executioner!’ 

“*THelp! Help! 

“¢ Gag him,’ Antonio ordered, ‘so that 
he’ll shout no more. Listen!’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Shooting would be too great an 
honor for you. I'll not put a bullet in 
your head. The dagger, too, is as yet a 
noble weapon, not suited to such wretches 
as you. What you deserve is the rope. 
By hanging you must die, and J’ll be the 
hangman. Fear not! My hands are ca- 
pable, my muscles strong. 
prayer, let it ascend. 
you will be dead!’ 

“Antonio was impassive now. His 
face was like that of a marble statue of 
Vengeance. He picked a rope from the 
ground, and with the skill of a cowboy 
made a noose and flung it over the head 
of his victim. He drew it—” 

sut that is enough: the particularity 
with which the author has described the 
strangulation of the villain is revolting. 
In the Quarter you may buy J] Decame- 
rone, Don Chisciotte della Mancia, II 
Conte di Montecristo, Lucia di Lamer- 
moor, and from the push-carts of the 
3end you may take Fra Diavolo, Cristo- 
foro Colombo, Gli Ultimi Giorni di 
Pompei (Bulwer), and La Capanna dello 
Zio Tom (Harriet Beecher Stowe). But 
great also is Ciambelli! He would put 
the cheek of the young person to the 
blush, it is true, and drive the cultivated 
one to the last resort of profanity; but he 
provides the thrill and the happy ending 
—death to the villain, and the lady to the 
hero. Great, then, is his reward! The 
people of the tenement—Jew and Gentile, 
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Christian and Mohammedan—ask that 
much of their authors: that much, if 
nothing more. 


As everybody knows, Lord Valdern’s 
Crime and Diamond Dick’s Doings in 
Denver distinguish the imprint of Print- 
?emquick & Sell’em. Opium-eaters and 
faded ladies and scowling newspaper 
reporters and mild old men of a shabby 
gentility take their wares to that estab- 
lishment; so also do a host of brisk 
young gentlemen who say with a laugh 
that they “need the money.” The door is 
thrown wide to the popular authoress of 
The Ashes of Love, whose diamonds and 
haughty question overawe the lad at the 
wicket window, himself of a haughty 
turn when occasion permits; but the riff- 
raft of mediocrity is directed to a box of 
a room, into which, some time later, 
bounces a spectacled, fat, frowsy man, 
who makes no secret of his greatness. 

“ Oh, come, now,” says he to the faded 
lady, “this won’t do. It ain’t up to Sir 
Jasper’s Secret. Try again!” 

When the faded lady has restored her 
manuscript to a shabby bag and departed, 
the frowsy little man turns to the news- 
paper reporter. 

“ That last thing’s all right, Mr. Good- 
story,” he says. “Give us another like 
The Bloody Trail. Makin’ a good thing 
out of us, ain’t you?” with a genial smile. 
“Pushin’ your typewriter pretty hard, 
ain’t you? Well, you’ll get your fifty 
dollars pay-day.” 

Meantime, the Firm is in another little 
box, busily removing the taint of immoral 
suggestion from manuscripts and proof- 
sheets; the scrutiny of the Firm is so 
practised, the mind of the Firm so sensi- 
tive to the proscribed thing, that, how- 
ever innocent of intention it may be, and 
however obscure, it is at once discovered 
and cast out. When not thus or other- 
wise engaged, the Firm takes up the labor 
of raking all written things for thrilling 
situations—searching the good and the 
bad, the known and the forgotten, of all 
times and languages, for “pegs” upon 
which to hang a Gertrude Gabby novel 
or a Boy Bandit tale. When found, the 
situations are distributed for “ working 
up” to the talented write-it-while-you- 
wait authors, all of whom cheerfully sign 
the name of Miss Gabby (now deceased, 
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poor lady! but copyrighted) and of Cap- 
tain Daring (who never was more than a 
composite). 


It is in Ludlow Street—top floor back: 
a gasping ascent indeed, through the 
gloom and stale air of the halls, with 
babies to stumble over and stout women 
to block the way. It is a florid little 
room, in greasy, musty plush, but all 
tidied of the day’s litter—a place remote 
from the cry and clatter of the street, 
but not shut off, you must know, from the 
companionable hum of the swarm within. 
The red sky seeks it out through a con- 
fusion of chimneys and multicolored 
family washing; so old Jacob Levy, of the 
ear-locks and forked gray beard—a lover 
of wisdom and old ways—sits by the win- 
dow, where the evening light may fall 
upon the page of the book. He sing- 
songs the words of the Rabbis to his 
household, that they may daily be in- 
structed; and they listen, dutifully, if 
sleepily, from the melancholy shadows 
where they sit; for the words are wise, 
and concern the things that abide forever. 

“ Samuel the younger said: When thine 
enemy falleth, rejoice thou not, and when 
he stumbleth, let not thine heart be glad, 
lest the Eternal see it, and it be dis- 
pleasing in his sight,” Jacob reads. 
“Elisha Ben Abuyah said: To what may 
he be likened who learneth when a boy? 
To writing in ink upon a virgin sheet. 
And whereto may he be likened who learns 
when an old man? To writing in ink 
upon a blotted paper. Rabbi Jose Ben 
Judah of Kephar-hababli said: To what 
may we compare one who learneth from 
children? To one who eateth sour grapes, 
and drinketh wine fresh from the press. 
To what may he be compared who 
learneth from old men? To one who eats 
ripe grapes and drinks old wine.” 

But now the attention of Morris, a lad 
of the public schools and a new way, wan- 
ders. There is that in his hip pocket to 
lure him to more enlivening thought: 

“*Why not burn the lot? whispered 
Rawson in the ear of Bold Bertie. ‘ Why 
should any of these fools live to tell the 
tale? Don’t start like that, man! If you 
dye your soul in blood, why be particular 
as to the shade?’ 

“<Tt is too horrible!’ escaped from 
3ertie’s white lips. 


““ Where is the jewel-box? said Raw- 
son, with a malignant glance at our hero. 

“You left it in the plate-room.’ 

“They went back, and just as they 
reached the plate-room, Rawson said, care- 
lessly : 

“* Fetch the box, Bertie, while I get 
a light.’ 

“All unsuspecting, Bertie went in. 
He groped about for the box, but could 
not find it. ‘It is not here,’ he said. 

“¢ But you are!’ cried Rawson, with a 
mocking laugh, and the heavy door closed 
with a bang. 

“With a shriek, Bertie dashed toward 
the door, just in time to hear the heavy 
bolt shot into place. 

“¢ Ha, ha!’ laughed Rawson. 

“ And then he brought over some of the 
lighter furniture and piled it against the 
door. Over this he poured oil. He 
struck a match... .” 

Morris wonders what came after that. 
There had been no time to find out, when 
the call for devotions came. His mind 
has wandered very far indeed from the 
wise words of the Rabbis. He yawns—it 
is too late to conceal it! 

“ Morris!” 

Jacob Levy looks up from the page— 
indignant and reproachful; the evening 
light is on his gray hair, his face is 
solemn, his eyes angry. 

“ Morris!” 

Morris simulates deep attention. For 
a moment the old man’s eyes linger upon 
him in reproach. Then the reading con- 
tinues to the end; whereupon Morris 
secampers off to the street with a whoop. 
In the seclusion that two garbage-barrels 
provide, and by the light of the street 
lamp overhead, he opens the creased and 
thumb-soiled book. 

“Holy Smoke!” he ejaculates, looking 
up, breathless, at the end of the chapter. 
“ Bold Bertie wuz a peach!” 

He reads on. 


Cherry Hill way, the street clatter had 
struck a joyous note: the twitter of spar- 
rows, the laughter of children, a cheery 
gossip from window to window. It was 
the first warm day of spring, near noon, 
with the air all washed clean, and the 
sunlight thick and yellow. The Com- 
mission went up the Alley—once a dark, 
slimy passage: now naked te the light o’ 
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day. The Secretary pointed to the place 
where the rear tenement had been—then 
to the Row; an abandoned haunt, into the 
staring windows of which the sunshine 
was striking unafraid. 

‘Nobody living there now,” said he, 
gleefully. “It has been ordered vacated. 
Down it comes, too!” 

The Row was desolate—all forsaken of 
clamor and vice; the roof was broken, the 
caves sagged, the walls gaped, the sashes 
were torn from the windows. It was a 
wreck—a place for the ghosts of mur- 
dered men. 

“Go through?” was the brisk invita- 
tion. 

“ All cleaned out, you see. Not a soul 
in the place.” 

But there was—one soul, a skinny, 
flat-breasted slattern, in patched clothes 
which hung in rags to the tops of her 
broken shoes. She was all alone. Young? 
I think she was young. When the com- 
missioners came upon her, she start- 
ed back, frightened —timidly retreated 
then to a corner, where she stood by a 
heap of fallen plaster, blinking vacantly. 
A three-legged chair, a table, and a rusty 
stove made the place a home; there was 
nothing else; but on the table, beside a 
pan into which a crust of bread had been 
cast, was spread a copy of the Hearth 
and Companion. 

“She has been reading!” 

It was a dirty copy —ragged at the 
corners, crumpled, spotted with grease. 

Lord Earlscourt’s Sweetheart, was the 
title I read. 

The Commission trooped out. As we 
passed on the return I observed that the 
girl was again seated at the table, full in 
the broad, warm beam of sunshine—bend- 
ing over the greasy story, with her eyes 
close to the page, and one finger labo- 
riously following the lines, word by word. 

It is evening—the evening of a soft 
June night, when the magic of such 
hours, subtle and beneficent, attunes the 
heart to all the life of a tenement street. 
The Man of Learning has written another 
book—the people know it; for there he 
sits with his back to the open door of a 
coffee-room near the Battery, himself dis- 
posing of his work at twenty-five cents a 
copy, with a smile and a word thrown in. 
Beshara Saba, the merchant, being a 
subseriber—he is, indeed, the patron of 
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the Man of Learning,—takes his copy 
without payment, and seeks the seclu- 
sion of the back room, where, stretched 
out on a divan, he may read in peace. 
The tales are old, but now newly translated 
from the classic Arabic into the dialect 
of the Quarter; and SBeshara reads: 
“ Now, the Governor of Al Erock was a 
man accounted most wise and humble, 
though to his power there was no end. 
It came about that a Bedouin, to whom 
the report of his condescension had 
spread, sought to try him; and seven 
days thereafter he thrust himself into 
the presence of the wise prince. ‘Do you 
remember the day when your bed-cover 
was the skin of a sheep,’ said he, ‘and 
your shoes the skin of a camel?’ ‘TI shall 
be wise,’ said the Governor of Al Erock, 
‘if I remember that day.’ Then said the 
3edouin, ‘Do you glorify God because 
He has given you a kingdom and sat you 
upon a throne?’ ‘Glory be to Him, at 
any rate,’ answered the Governor of Al 
Erock. The Bedouin, sneering, said, 
‘Shall I salute the son of your father 
as I salute a prince?’ ‘ Salutation is the 
custom of the people,’ answered the Gov- 
ernor of Al Erock; ‘therefore, if you 
salute me, I will greet you.’ ‘ Behold the 
prince,’ said the Bedouin, ‘who eats of 
delicious meats in secret and gives barley 
bread to his guests!’ Answered the Gov- 
ernor of Al Erock, ‘ The food is ours to 
eat and to give away.’ Said the Bedouin, 
“TI should like to leave the country where 
the poor are robbed by their princes.’ 
‘Tf you stay, you are welcome,’ answered 
the Governor of Al Erock, ‘and if you 
go, still we say, God be with you!’ ‘Oh, 
thou Stingy One,’ cried the Bedouin, 
‘give me money that I may depart!’ 
And the prince said, ‘ Give him one thou- 
sand pieces of money.’ ‘What you have 
given me is too little,’ said the Bedouin, 
‘for I am greedier even than thou.’ 
‘Give him two thousand,’ said the Gov- 
ernor of Al Erock, ‘that he may have 
enough.’ Then the Bedouin cast himself 
at the feet of this wise prince, saying, 
‘I pray God that he may preserve you as 
a treasure for the sons of men, for there 
is no man like unto you.’ The prince 
said, ‘I gave him two thousand pieces of 
money when he treated me with disre- 
spect. Give him four thousand, now that 
he has praised me.’’ 
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Beshara Saba thinks that the Man of 
Learning has done well. 


It is late. Miriam is home from the 


factory. The day’s work is over; the 
monotonous hours listlessly lived, the 
heat, the fetid air, the whir of the 


machine, the dull-eyed effort, the rasping 
voice of the foreman—there is no more of 
it until to-morrow. Under the window 
far below—the night murmur of the 
street is charged with complaint: the 
cries of the children at play have ceased; 
only the wailing of sick babies breaks 
from the low mutter. It is hot: so 
Miriam shakes loose her hair and bares 
her bosom; it is very hot. She turns the 
page of Her Only Sin—a flash of anima- 
tion in her eyes at last. 

“¢T have been watching you, Veronica,’ 
says Sir Mare Cary], in his low, thrilling 
voice, ‘until I have grown jealous of the 
sky and the foliage, and everything else 
that your beautiful eyes have rested on. 
What have you been thinking of? ” 

The whine and sigh of the street re- 
cede, as into far distance. The scent of 
Veronica’s garden creeps into the tene- 
ment-room. 

“¢Of nothing in the world but you,’ 
replies Veronica, blushing like one of 
her own roses. 

“*Of me, sweetheart?’ exclaims Sir 
Mare, joyfully; and his fair, handsome 
face—the face of the heir ef all the 
Caryls—lights up with a great joy.” 

Miriam’s heart beats faster. The 
“red glow of the western sunset” now 
fills her sky, as it filled Veronica’s. She 
has been transported to “the shade of 
the lime - trees” at Queen’s Chace, and 
Sir Mare is by her side. The sultry 
night, the exhaustion of toil, the whip 
of to-morrow — these things have fallen 
into forgetfulness. 

“<* Of you,’ says Veronica.” 

A happiness comes to Miriam, too—so 
“great, so sudden, so entrancing, that 
she is dazed, bewildered,” even as Ve- 
ronica was. 

“Vou are too kind ever to be cruel, 
darling, says Sir Marc, looking at the 
beautiful, flushed face. ‘ Veronica, will 
you not come to me?” 

Faster yet beats the heart of Miriam 
of the tenements. Sir Mare love her? In 
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her face too flames the great response. 
But, ah! she has forgotten. 

“¢T have no fortune, Sir Mare,’ says 
Veronica, timidly. 

“¢ What care I about fortune, darling!’ 
cries Sir Mare. ‘I am a rich man—so 
rich that I am troubled at times to know 
how to spend my money. I lay it all at 
your feet. Veronica, will you be mine? ” 

The dark eyes of Miriam have in them, 
at last, the “ radiance of full and perfect 
content.” Her “passionate loveliness 
deepens into something more lovely still,” 
as Veronica’s did. 

“Mare, my king, I have loved you 
always!’ ” 

So Miriam is taken to her lover’s 
heart—clasped to the breast of the proud- 
est gentleman of England. The “ beauti- 
ful, solemn summer night” now “lies 
brooding over the fair, sleeping earth.” 
Anon, a “flood of silvery moonlight is 
poured over the vast estate.” Miriam is 
far away from the tenement. In her even- 
ing dress of black lace with crimson 
flowers she walks hand in hand with Sir 
Mare in the cool gardens. In her ears 
are his love whispers. On her fair bosom 
flames a new cross of rubies and dia- 
monds. On her finger gleams— 

Hush! Let her read on! 


escaped ! 


She has 


It is true that the inspired word is 
written in the tenement—by the hands of 
the poor for the hearts of the humble, by 
whom it is received as into a treasure- 
house. It is true that a flicker of aspira- 
tion in the breast of the boy—or the 
open-eyed love of the parent, who lifts her 
son out of the pit—takes the wise book to 
the tilted, taggy tenement shelf. It is 
true, too, that the books which are fa- 
miliar to your hand find a way to unex- 
pected places east of the Bowery—that 
rare hearts brooding there possess and 
treasure them. Benevolent folk—kindly, 
tactful people—take care of that. But, 
as saith the Arabian proverb, “ Though 
men build an habitation in a lonely 
place, the wilderness knows it not.” Let 


the outer love for the tenement be 
as strong and tactful as it may, the 
mass is not changed; the sullen swarm 
goes its own way, seeking that which 
it knows and loves best. 


























In All Her Glory 


BY GEORGE BUCHANAN FIFE 


WO years’ service with the West- 

Indian squadron had convinced the 

Decatur that she had almost out- 
lived her usefulness. Therefore it had 
become something of a task to be cheer- 
ful and willing, especially as the other 
ships of the squadron—larger, young- 
er ships, some of them steel and thrice 
her tonnage—seemed so indifferent to 
her presence. 

But a time had been when she, new 
child of a royal line of oaks, was justly 
proud of the way in which the Depart- 
ment thrust her forward, and she had 
gone from squadron to squadron, dis- 
comfiting everything less than a flag- 
ship with her pardonable airs and graces. 
And then had come a later day when 
History rode on her smoke-swept prow 
and wrote a ringing page in the thunder 
of her guns. That day her name had 
gone around the world, and Congress had 
ordered a medal struck in her honor. 

For several years thereafter the De- 
partment had reserved her for especial 
and distinguished missions at home and 
abroad, for official functions and gala 
reviews, and in all of these she had con- 
ducted herself with dignity and precision. 
Her duties were many and her respites 
few, but the years rested lightly upon her. 

One fine day, however, without a word 
of warning, a horde of men _ boarded 
her while she dozed thankfully at a 
wharf in the Brooklyn Yard. They 
stripped her alow and aloft, and rum- 
maged unfeelingly in her vitals. They 
scraped and hammered and sawed until 
patience and the appropriation were ex- 
hausted, and then they left her. 

In a cruelly short time the berth in 
which the Decatur lay was needed for 
another ship, so orders were unhesitating- 
ly issued to move her, and this was the 
beginning of a series of disheartening 
voyages about the basin. She was towed 
from mooring to mooring, until it be- 
came a joke. The medal and the distin- 
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guished missions seemed to have been 
forgotten utterly. 

Another fine day and the horde of 
men returned with more money and more 
hammers and saws to make another great 
commotion within her. They evinced no 
regard whatever for her tried, old-fash- 
ioned accoutrements, save to tear them 
away in evident anger and set up new- 
fangled devices in their stead, and they 
crowned their infamies by scofting at 
her pivots as they dismounted them to 
make room for two slim, glistening rapid- 
fire sixes. When the strife and sweat 
helow-decks ceased, the painters came 
with slings and stagings and dressed her 
in a new black gown, trimmed above 
with buff, and below, as a ruffle to her 
skirt, with a band of red. As soon as she 
was afloat the riggers swarmed over her, 
and hour by hour she grew in the like- 
ness of her former self. Now her joy 
was infinite, because she understood. 
Everything happened as it had happened 
in the other vears. The draft, the 
stores, the luggage, the wardroom, and 
the skipper—all arrived at the appointed 
time, and with them once again the wel- 
come noises and the old familiar words 
of command. Then a noonday and the 
assemblage of the ship’s company, the 
breaking out of the flag, and the return 
to service. Two days later the United 
States Ship Decatur, 2d Rate, sailed 
for the Mediterranean. The Bureau 
felt very proud of its work of rehabilita- 
tion, and the general government was in- 
terested to the tune of about ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

In due season the Decatur, somewhat 
dishevelled, presented herself to the flag- 
ship, and was most courteously received. 
Some of the ships of the squadron she 
knew from association, others by name 
only, but all knew her. To their in- 
quiries concerning her welfare she re- 
plied with one reservation: she said not 
a word about a staggering, night-long 
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fight with wind and sea, of creaking 
sides and straining gear, and a head she 
could hardly hold against the smother. 
When unexpected orders came directing 
her to proceed to the West Indies she 
construed them as a challenge, and set 
out gayly for the Caribbean. 

It was her maiden service in West- 
Indian waters, and save for the heat and 
the rains, the first year was a compara- 
tively happy one. The second found her 
dowager of the station, but assigned, 
with a conceited quartet—a little cruiser 
and three toy gunboats—to the especial 
duty of safeguarding the lives and limbs 
of such adventurous American spirits as 
essayed to live in peace in the ever- 
quarrelsome Central-American republics. 
It was neither very important nor very 
impressive, but it was action, and she 
was proportionately grateful because she 
feared the stiffness which lays hold of 
old ladies when they sit too long. 

So, for two miserable years, the De- 
catur gadded about, now and then par- 
ticipating in a revolution to the ex- 
tent of steaming into an excited harbor 
and sending word to President-General 
So-and-so (whosesoever turn it chanced to 
be) that the United States would not 
view with unconcern any transgressions 
of either its peaceful rights or those of 
its citizens resident upon an alien shore. 
This, doubtless, had a mighty fine ring 
to it, so far as President-General So-and- 
so was coneerned, but the Decatur looked 
upon it as a very mild business ine 
deed, principally bows, smiles, excessive- 
ly polite protestations, and cigarrillos 

always cigarrillos. 

Time dragged on without one unex- 
pected incident to ruffle the Decatur’s 
soul-sickening tranquillity, until, during 
a wearisome, throbbing crawl toward St. 
Kitts, something about her steering- 
gear carried away. This was decidedly 
not the relief she would have elected to 
afford herself, but even the hubbub of the 
hammers was better than nothing. Half 
an hour’s work sufficed for repairs, and 
then the monotony began anew. But be- 
fore the island could be reached there 
was a jar in her engine-room and a 
series of ominous after-beats. She lis- 
tened, with despair possessing her, to the 


labors of the engine-room foree, and be- 
tween blows overheard much damning of 


herself for a crazy tub and a money- 
eating hag, whose insides belonged no- 
where else save on the serap-heap. And 
this to her, and to the engines which once 
had carried her through seven hours of 
glorious fighting, and then sent her like 
a hawk after a foolishly fleeing prize! 

There was such a confusion aboard her 
now she scarcely divined what had hap- 
pened, until several of the crew began 
feeling about the engine foundations, 
and then she knew, as they knew, that 
part of the foundations had succumbed. 

Thus came about her downfall, al- 
though she was not to know its full mea- 
sure for many days. She never saw St. 
Kitts, because the skipper turned her back 
when repairs were completed and showed 
her into a quiet harbor. There the dis- 
dainful flag-ship came, eyed her askance, 
and left her, more wretched than ever, 
io her own devices and such diversion as 
she might derive from the heat and the 
oily swing of the tides. 

The bitterness in the Decatur’s cup 
arose almost to the brim when, a week 
after the flag-ship’s lofty visit, she was 
ordered to return to the Brooklyn Yard. 

It was a heart-sealding home-coming. 
She was moored at the Cob Dock, and 
men and stores were hurried out of her 
as if to prevent contamination. Down 
came her flag, and opposite her name in 
the roster was placed the now supremely 
discouraging descriptive, “ In Ordinary.” 

For a month or more the Yard people 
let her severely alone, and then came the 
Board of Survey. After that the De- 
catur lived in an agony of apprehension. 
She saw the departmental reports turned 
in, noted the extravagant figures they 
demanded for repairs, and awaited her 
doom. It came soon enough. A last 
brief inspection, a little more head- 
wagging, the stroke of a pen, and the 
Decatur was reduced to the humble 
estate of those relatives-in-trade she so 
long had watched toiling in the river just 
beyond. Forty years of service, and now 
done for: a marked creature, a worn-out 
old thing not worth the water she dis- 
placed,—something of which the service 
wished to be rid, the sooner the bet- 
ter; not even a bargain for the high- 
est bidder. And _ she, for long years 
schooled to obedience, bowed her honor- 
able head in acceptation. 























Announcement of the intended sale of 
the Decatur evoked sharp criticism of 
the government, and while the govern- 
ment undoubtedly heard, it heeded not. 
The advertisements for bids were duly 
inserted in the public prints, and while 
patriotic citizens, singly and banded, were 
scoring the government for its ingrati- 
tude in disposing of the Decatur, the 
Navy Department was fairly looting 
her. The horde was at her again, ran- 
sacking her for anything which might 
be of future usefulness in construction, 
equipment, or repair; and when she could 
vield no more, two men clambered over 
her stern and painted out her name and 
the thirteen gold stars which arched 
above it. Now she was nobody. 

While the looting was in progress many 
prospective bidders had taken stock of 
the Decatur. On the day the name and 
stars were painted out two slender, quiet 
men went aboard the vessel. They were 


THEY BROUGHT A _ FINE, GRAY-BEARDBD OLD GENTLEMAN 


swarthy of skin and black of hair, and 
wore little camel’s - hair- pencil mus- 
taches. For three hours, at least, they 
wandered about, dignified and mysterious. 
3efore going ashore one of them flecked 
his sleeves and the skirts of his coat 
with a large red-bordered silk handker- 
chief, and left a trail of white-rose in 
the gangway. 

The next day and the next and for 
four days the two quiet men haunted the 
vessel. At last they brought a fine, gray- 
bearded old gentleman with an ebony 
walking-stick and a tassel, whom they 
conducted about with innumerable pauses 
for explanations. And when they left 
the ship on the fourth afternoon it was 
with evident reluctance and many back- 
ward looks. 


Of all the bargain-hunters who worried 
the Decatur’s last days at the Brooklyn 
Yard, only four evinced a desire to pos- 
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sess her, and these four gathered some 
time later in the Secretary’s office in 
Washington for the opening of the bids. 
The ceremony was lamentably perfune- 
tory. The names and the amounts bid 
were read off and noted in singsong 
official fashion. Three of the bids were 
quite low; the fourth, in the name of a 
New York ship-broker, exceeded them by 
many thousands of dollars, and was in 
round figures, without a rubbish of pen- 
nies at the end. 

In its delight over this unexpectedly 
high bid the Department lost no time in 
closing the transaction, and no sooner 
had the pens which signed the old ship 
forever out of the service been laid 
aside than the hitherto zealously guard- 
ed secret was revealed—the Decatur had 
been purchased by the Independent State 
of Yrujo. 

On the map Yrujo is visible to the 
naked eye only in a sudden waywardness 
on the part of the eastern extremity of 
the boundary-line between two prominent 
Central-American republics. Some maps 
portray it as cutting a small pink seal- 
lop in the Nile-green expanse of the 
northern republic; others, as cutting an 
equally small green seallop in the rose- 
pink republic to the south. The reason 
for the variableness is that the two deli- 
eately tinted republics are forever at war 
about something; and the map-makers, 
weary of changing the entire boundary- 
line in accordance with the short-lived 
triumph of one or the other, have come to 
consider their task performed in periodi- 
eally shifting the seallop. 

Thus Yrujo has achieved some distine- 
tion in Central-American affairs, and the 
singular feature of her existence is that 
she has never been annexed by either of 
her squabbling neighbors. Therefore 
Yrujo took heart, and one day, by the 
unanimous vote of her seven Senators, 
declared a prefix to her name, and bowed 
to the world as the Independent State 
of Yrujo. 

The little republic enjoys a limited but 
lucrative commerce, and having no war 
expenses, has grown rich. With the com- 


ing of riches has come ambition, and on 
its heels a royal expenditure of the state 
funds. The people, far from protesting, 
have encouraged the government in this. 
In Montariqua, the capital and chief 


seaport, the low, dusty-yellow building 
which for fifty years had been the resi- 
dence of the Chief Executive was recent- 
ly razed, and an ornate stone palace rear- 
ed in its stead; the publie gardens were 
enlarged, the plaza repaved and provided 
with a new band-stand, and the army 
increased to five hundred men. By rea- 
son of its gorgeous uniform, the army has 
been found to be a great adornment on 
state occasions. That portion of the army 
which has the newest uniforms is garri- 
soned in Montariqua. And here it was that 
Yrujo in the days of her growing ambi- 
tion made friends with the Decatur. 

Montariqua’s acquaintance with men- 
of-war practically began and ended with 
the “navies” of her irritable neighbors, 
each of which rejoiced in the possession 
of a superannuated gunboat. The De- 
catur’s visit was, therefore, a momentous 
oceasion, especially as Ilis Excelleney 
President-General Morazan was wined 
and dined and otherwise entertained 
aboard for nearly a week; and when she 
steamed away he could be seen upon the 
baleony of the Palace, hat in hand, bow- 
ing his farewell. 

Now did Yrujo set her heart upon a 
navy. Nothing would do but that she 
should possess a ship to sport her red, 
yellow, and green flag upon the high seas 
—that is, in the harbor of Montariqua 
and, the weather permitting, along her 
eighty miles of palmy coast. 

General Morazan discussed the matter 
at length with his Ministers, and all 
agreed that the time had come for Yrujo 
to broaden her influence in Central- 
American affairs. Despatches were hur- 
ried to the republic’s representatives 
abroad to be on the alert for an available 
vessel, and to attract as little attention 
as possible to their efforts. 

Weeks passed without a weleome report, 
and then Senor Rivas, the Minister at 
Washington, communicated the decision 
of the United States to dispose of the 
Decatur. General Morazan was almost 
beside himself for joy ef such good for- 
tune. A meeting of the Ministry was 
hastily ealled, and Sefior Rivas was in- 
structed to open negotiations for her 
without delay, and informed of the will- 
ingness of the Independent State of 
Yrujo to pay one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for her if need be. 
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O'HARA’'S ABILITIES WERE 


Cablegrams of inquiry and reply were 
exchanged thereafter almost daily, and 
Yrujo maintained her patience with dif- 
ficulty. But the hour of her triumph 
struck at last with this despatch: 


“Tlave purchased Decatur fifty thou- 
sand details by mail await instructions. 
“ Rivas.” 


Less than a minute later General Mora- 
zan’s orderly ran out of the Palace, 
sprang upon his dozing horse, and went 
clattering down the street to summon 
the Ministers. They came post-haste, and 
were eestatically embraced by the Presi- 
dent in the crder of their seniority as he 
thrust the despatch into their hands. An 
elaborate message of appreciation and 
congratulation was sent to Senor Rivas, 
instructing him to have the Decatur fit- 
ted for immediate service, regrdless of 
expenditure. In conclusion the message 
informed the Minister that a duly ae- 
credited naval representative would sail 
for Washington by the very next steamer. 


TAXED TO THEIR UTMOST 


When the naval attaché arrived the 
Decatur was in Erie Basin, her refitting 
well under way. Her heart had leaped 
upon realizing that she was not to end in 
a meaningless mass of junk, and while 
she knew that the flag she had borne so 
long would never again fly from her gaff, 
she pledged herself in every timber to 
the service of her saviors. Perhaps, after 
all, an opportunity would arrive; then, 
for all her years, she would show the 
ungrateful ones how blindly they had 
erred in casting her off. 

The determination of Yrujo to be 
princely in naval matters was eloquently 
betokened in the thousands expended 
upon the old ship. Mahogany furniture, 
stateroom fittings, bright-work, racks of 
small-arms, rapid-fire pieces, and ma- 
chine-guns were loaded upon her, until 
there seemed perilously little room for 
crew or anything else. The naval af- 
taché, Setior Juan Ramon Peten, who 
had come to be addressed, and not at 
all distastefully, as “Captain,” was 
aboard the ship from morning until 
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night, looking for spots in which to put 
new things. Once or twice a week Sefor 
Rivas, the old gentleman with the cane, 
appeared to inspect the work, accompa- 
nied by the two quiet men, Sefor Vera- 
paz, the chargé d’affaires, and Senor 
Salola, one of the under secretaries of 
the legation. 

In the course of his naval duties Cap- 
tain Peten made the invaluable acquaint- 
ance of O’Hara. He was foreman of 
one of the gangs at work on the ship—a 
big, reddish man, heroically blazoned 
with ballet-girls and willow-shaded tombs, 
anchors and full-rigged ships. To Cap- 
tain Peten he confided, with unspeakable 
regret, that there were two places on the 
globe he had not visited—the poles. His 
admiration of the Decatur and of the 
astuteness of those who had purchased 
her quite charmed the Captain. He had 
gone over every foot of her, he said, line, 
timber, and rig, not claiming to know 
overmuch about engines—being a sailor- 
man, sir, not a mechanie,—and his final 
opinion was that she could weather hell 
with her lee leeches smoking. After that 
he became Captain Peten’s guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend. Now and then he 
would startle the entire Yrujo delegation 
with his sanguinary verbal assaults upon 
the workmen, but Captain Peten, whose 
voice after these outbursts seemed a 
mere whisper, always explained them as 
one of the features of life aboard ship. 
Ile confidentially assured his fellow- 
countrymen that O’Hara was just the 
sort of man they needed in the service, 
not only for the sake of instruction in 
ease it might be necessary, but for his 
moral effect. Indeed, the workmen 
jumned like fleas when O’Hara swore. 

Consultation and correspondence fol- 
lowed, and the end was the enlistment 
of O’Hara as boatswain in the navy of 
Yrujo at twice his foreman’s pay. 

“Tf I ean shtand their English, they 
ean shtand my Spanish,” he explained, as 
he drew his last wages at the wicket. 
“ An’ thev’ll know a sight more English 
before I’m through, ye mark me.” 

O’Hara’s abilities were taxed to their 
utmost when the draft arrived, a week be- 
fore the Decatur passed from the hands 
of the shipwrights, riggers, and ma- 
chinists. The people of Yrujo are not 
a seafaring people. One hundred feet 


from the sea they are planters, so the 
draft was made up of fishermen gathered 
along her eighty miles of coast. They 
were a raw lot when they came un- 
der O’Hara’s hand, and he expended 
one entire day in trying to make 
them understand they were not playing 
at rats and frolicking about for their 
own amusement. 

“Ye need tails, ye do!” he cried at 
them in an amazing mixture of English 
and Spanish, “ an’ not rat-tails, neither. 
Come out o’ that,—d’ye hear? Thim’s 
the Cap’n’s quarters. Get forrad!” 

Of all her masters, the Decatur loved 
the boatswain most. He, above every one 
else, reminded her of herself, of the med- 
al and the distinguished missions. She 
wished he would damn her old eyes once 
in a while just to encourage her. But he 
treated her always with respect, jealously 
guarding her from profanation by the 
godless crew. 

O’Hara was not greatly impressed by 
the six new officers who had been sent to 
aid in taking the vessel to Yrujo. They 
spent most of their time leaning in pic- 
turesque attitudes against handy things, 
and smoked even on the quarter-deck. 
Their concern over the staterooms kept 
them below a number of hours every 
day. One afternoon, out of sheer ecu- 
riositvy, the boatswain went on an un- 
official tour of investigation. And late 
that night, in a moment of uncontrol- 
lable disloyalty, he invited all the pa- 
trons of “The Anchorage,” the bartend- 
er included, to come down and see the 
girls’ boarding-school he was running in 
the Basin. 

“Tid ye iver see thim frosty Easther 
eggs what ye peek through a hole in the 
ind iv thim?” he asked. “ Well, thim’s 
what me sea-ladies bunks in. It’s a 
yacht I’m on, I dun’no’.” 

But O’Hara was not alone in his 
troubles: the “sea-ladies’™ had theirs 
nlso. It was within two weeks of the 
sailing-day; General Morazan had writ- 
ten: “The people of the Independent 
State of Yrujo are aglow with enthusi- 
asm. When our noble ship enters the 
harbor of Montariqua she shall .receive 
a welcome of unparalleled splendor ;”— 
and the State had entirely overlooked the 
matter of naval uniform! 

Here was a misfortune of misfortunes. 
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Mufti was out of the question; it was 
for the Yrujoan delegation to save the 
day, to design a uniform. A consulta- 
tion was held at once in Captain Peten’s 
cabin. Passing the open cabin = sky- 
light during its progress, O’Hara paused 
an instant and listened; the skin about 
his eyes began to wrinkle, and he 
drew down the rising corners of his 
mouth with his huge hand. “If I was 
thim,” he said to himself, “ I'd make ’em 
all gold, wit’ a narry blue shtripe up the 
leg, I would.” 

Senor Rivas, all the affachés of the 
legation, and two naval representatives 
from the Brooklyn Yard were at the 
Basin the morning the Decatur broke 
out the Yrujoan flag at her gaff and 
made ready to sail for Montariqua. 
There was an elaborate luncheon aboard 
and countless toasts. Sefior Rivas ad- 
dressed the assembled crew, calling upon 
each man to remember the glorious his- 
tory of his country, and adjuring him 
to aid in maintaining it, however he 
might be ealled. 

“Let not vainglory fill your hearts,” 
he said—the crew, uncovered, narrowly 
watching O’Tara, who was to give the 
“Yrujo to-day 
enters upon a new glory,—the glory of a 


signal for the cheers. 


navy. There are pages awaiting the 
chronicle of your deeds, sailors of Yrujo ” 
(the boatswain raised his hand, and a 
roaring huzza interrupted the Minister) ; 
“let there be no blot upon them. Pride 
must be yours, indomitable pride, but not 
the foolish vanity which rots the founda- 
tions of government and brings it down 
in irretrievable ruin.” Another move- 
ment by O’Hara and another cheer. 
“Yrujo awaits your coming with a patri- 
otism which will set your hearts aglow. 
Let its weleome convey to you the great 
responsibility the State rests in you. 
You stand upon the deck of a_ vessel 
whose name resounds in the naval an- 
nals of the world.” (This time the boat- 
swain cheered with the loudest.) “ Con- 
sider that she has been given into your 
care for the preservation of her honor. 
She is yours now in her every fibre, and as 
you stand by her, so she will stand by you. 
Sailors of Yrujo, for a toast I give you 
The Ship, Our Ship, and long live Yrujo 
and her gallant navy!” 

O’Hara kept the crew cheering for 
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several minutes, and a band on the quar- 
ter-deck, when it could make itself heard, 
banged out the Yrujoan anthem, the crew, 
led by the boatswain’s mate, joining in 
with admirable fervor. Then came the 
last farewell, the band was set ashore, and 
O’Hara’s “ All hands unmoor = ship!” 
rang out. 

In pride and unreserved determination 
the old ship glided from her berth, two 
tugs urging her into the stream. Senor 
Rivas and his seeretaries watched her 
from the wharf, and waved from time 
to time to the seven officers, who, with 
chests thrown out until the buttons of 
their glittering uniforms creaked, raised 
their weighty chapeaux in response. 

The Decatur east no longing, back- 
ward look. She was heart and soul for 
the new life and what it held for her. 
She had heard Senor Rivas’s speech, 
and appreciated the spirit in which 
the new masters took her, and she 
saw no reason why there should not be 
years of faithful, perhaps distinguished, 
serviee awaiting her. She was a sort of 
soldier of fortune now, a warrior under 
a new standard, which should be upheld 
and enarded as unselfishly as the old. 
And the slip and run of the water at her 
sides cheered her, the noise of the decks 
and O’Hara’s thunder cheered her; she 
was living again! Viva Yrujo! 


Montariqua’s harbor is nearly cir- 
cular, the narrow entrance to it, known 
as “ The Water Gate,” being between two 
gently rising hills, green to the water’s 
edge. On one is perched a gray stone 
fort, whose duty it is to fly the red, yvel- 
low, and green flag, and whose pleasure 
the diversion of the public which prome- 
nades there and listens to its band on 
féte-days. Several guns, which no one 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
had had the temerity to fire, grace the 
parapet, and as the initial step in the 
preparations to weleome the coming ship 
an apprehensive squad of soldiers was 
told off to clean, load, and, at the proper 
time, fire them. 

On the opposite hill a watch-tower wag 
erected to a great height in order that 
the ship might be discerned while she 
was still far at sea, and permit the offi- 
cials ample time for gathering at the 
government wharf. At various points 
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along the driveways which skirted the 
harbor, flagstaffs were raised and ar- 
rangements made for the detail of a 
field-piece and gunners to each, so that 
the firing, to begin at the Water Gate, 
might be continued as the ship passed 
on to her anchorage close to the city. 

A pavilion was built on the wharf, 
with a wide flight of steps leading down 
to a railed float, at which the officers of 
the ship and her crew were to land. In 
the pavilion President Morazan, his Min- 
isters, the Senators, the Alcalde of Mon- 
tariqua, and the members of the Ayun- 
tamiento, with a delegation of leading 
citizens and representative men from 


various parts of Yrujo, were to receive. 


the naval officers and accompany them in 
a body to the Palace, where luncheon 
was to be served in the banquet-hall. A 
state ball was arranged for the evening, 
and to it the President and Madame 
Morazan had bidden two hundred of 
Yrujo’s incomparably fair daughters and 
as many of her dashing sons. During 
the ball the plaza would be illuminated, 
and it was expected that the President 
would come upon the baleony and ad- 
dress the people. Placards were posted 
in the streets notifying the populace 
when the Yrujoan man-of-war should ar- 
rive, and requesting a generous display 
of flags and decorations, especially by 
householders along the water-front. <A 
line at the bottom of the notice stated that 
the firing of a gun at the watch-tower 
would give token of the ship’s approach. 

The day of days was one of golden 
sunshine and fluttering breezes. From 
the break of dawn the watchers in the 
tower had swept the sea with their glasses. 
It had been computed that the ship should 
come into view about nine o’clock in the 
morning, but at eight Montariqua tum- 
bled from its restless bed. As the guns 
of the fort were smoothbores, they were 
loaded early and the soldiers warned to 
keep away from them. The Yrujoan 
flag was broken out on all the staffs, and 
the gun squads sent to their posts. The 
pavilion erected upon the wharf was 
draped with crimson festooned with the 
Yrujoan tricolor, and a broad strip of 
crimson carpet laid from it down the 
steps to the landing-float. For its entire 
length the wharf was decorated with 
rosettes of the national colors, and thick 
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garlands hung from painted poles. At 
the city end a triumphal arch spanned 
the way. All the shops and dwelling- 
houses along the water-front were gay 
with flags. The plaza was a riot of color, 
the statue of General Santa Rosa in its 
centre being almost hidden in flowers and 
flags. From every window of the Palace 
long graceful bands of bunting extended 
to the main doorway, over which rose an 
enormous shield bearing the arms of Yru- 
jo. In the square before the Palace a 
pyrotechnic set-piece showing a man-of- 
war was hidden from inquisitive gaze 
by a cotton cover. All the shops were 
closed, and the populace loitered about 
the streets and made merry of its waiting. 

Suddenly the echoed roll of a distant 
gun vibrated through the city. The 
merry noises in the streets ceased abrupt- 
ly, and then a cheer arose from the 
crowd about the Palace, where the gor- 
geous military had been assembled since 
early morning. Again the courier of the 
President dashed out and spurred his 
lean mount down the dusty street. Gen- 
eral Morazan appeared a moment at the 
baleony window and waved his hand to 
the throng below. 

Prolonged cheering greeted the car- 
riages of the Ministers, which gained 
the doorway with difficulty through the 
mass of people. When the commotion 
was greatest a cavalryman clattered up, 
bearing the official information that the 
man-of-war had been sighted from the 
watch-tower. This aroused new cheers, 
and the band struck up the Yrujoan 
anthem, as General Morazan and his Min- 
isters, he in the uniform of the General 
of all the Forces, the others in frock- 
coats and top-hats, emerged from the 
Palace. The military guard formed a 
dazzling lane for the state procession, the 
President bowing continuously, every 
inch the fine old soldier. The band hast- 
ened to the front, the soldiers fell in 
behind, with the carriages bearing Ma- 
dame Morazan and her ladies, and the 
people swarmed on all sides, waving, 
clapping, and cheering. Montariqua had 
never known such another gala-day. 

By the time the state party reached 
the gay pavilion the wharf was thronged 
with officials and other dignitaries,—offi- 
cers in uniform, and women in fluffy 
gowns. At the steps leading to the float 
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a score of little girls in white frocks 
clung resolutely to baskets of flowers 
which they were to strew upon the crim- 
son carpet when the navy should arrive. 
In the harbor the fishing-boats were brill- 
iant with color, and far down at the 
Water Gate the Yrujoan standard could 
be seen standing stiffly out in the breeze. 
It was a period of anxious waiting, as, 
by reason of the guardian hills, those on 
the wharf could not see the ship until 
she should be actually within the Gate, 
so all eyes clung to the harbor entrance. 

General Morazan’s aide-de-camp was 
the first to see the ship. Dropping his 
glasses and, in his excitement, clutching 
the President’s arm, he cried: “ There! 
there! Look! There she is!” He 
pointed joyously to the distant waterway. 
A ship, almost enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke, was rounding the fort hill. 

The President caught up the glasses, 
and the Ministers crowded around, shad- 
ing their eyes with their hands. 

Yrujo’s proudest moment had arrived. 
How nobly the great ship rode, two 
quivering white feathers streaming back- 
ward from her prow! Ah, what envy 
she would arouse! Slowly the ship swung 
into full view and the mass of smoke 
blew seaward. The General muttered 
something to himself and glanced un- 
easily at the Minister of Marine. The 
assemblage wondered why the guns in 
the fort were dumb. 

In a silence which seemed to hold all 
the earth the ship passed through the 
Water Gate and approached the city. 
Not a flag flew from her masts, but over 
her stern flapped a rectangle of dingy 
blue. Could that be the man-of-war Yru- 
jo was waiting to welcome,—this blunt, 
rusty thing with a red funnel? Impos- 
sible, impossible. Its valiant ship must 
be close astern, and in a moment or two 
the salute would come thundering to 
their ears. But no other ship appeared 
at the harbor mouth. 

Instantly it dawned upon General 
Morazan that the watchers had been de- 
ceived. They had given the signal upon 
seeing the smoke on the horizon without 
waiting to make sure. They had mis- 
taken a battered British tramp for their 
man-of-war. He smiled weakly, not rel- 
ishing the error, but determined to meet 
it like a President. He was about to 


make a jest of the matter, when the alert- 
eyed aide-de-camp sprang to his side. 

“Some one aboard is waving to us, 
he exclaimed. “See, there in the bow; 
some one in uniform. Look! there are 
others; they are waving!” 

In the bows of the tramp stood a little 
knot of men. They had ceased waving, 
and were gazing before them with hang- 
ing heads. Down the steamer’s length 
fully two hundred dirty-white figures had 
clambered to vantage-points, and were 
clinging there in sorrowful silence. 

The party in front of the pavilion, 
amazed, comprehending nothing, and 
hushed in apprehension, saw a boat low- 
ered away from the ugly steamer and the 
blue-clad figures stumble down the ladder 
into it. The Minister of Marine whis- 
pered to the President, who replied, with 
a miserable shake of the head: “I can- 
not understand. Let us wait.” 

A murmur quivered through the crowd 
as it pressed forward, watching the boat 
toiling toward the shore. Madame 
Morazan Jeaned upon the arm of the aged 
Minister of State and fanned herself. 

As the boat grated against the float, 
Captain Peten and seven bedraggled blue 
figures wearily arose and stepped out. 
Their uniforms were torn and discolored, 
the gold lace hung in green strips from 
their wrinkled sleeves, and coats and 
trousers had shrunk to bursting. 

The Minister of Marine gripped Gen- 
eral Morazan’s hand and ran down the 
red steps. Captain Peten staggered for- 
ward into his arms. 

“What does this mean?” the Minister 
cried. “Speak, man.” For answer Cap- 
tain Peten shook his bowed head with a 
gesture cf sad entreaty to his ragged 
companions. They hung back, speechless 
and bewildered. 

From the wharf above, the officials 
and the women stared at them with 
startled eyes, and two of the little flower- 
girls burst into wild tears. 

General Morazan, impatient and alarm- 
ed, hurriedly descended the _ steps. 


” 


“Peten,” he cried, “tell us what has 
happened. Where is—come, can none of 
you speak ?” 

And lumbering up from the rear of 
the dejected group, O’Hara touched his 
forehead and said, “ We sunk off Hat- 
theras, sir; that’s the English uv it.” 
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The World Beyond Our Senses 


BY CARL 


HE world wherein lives Helen Kel- 

ler would seem to us, translated 

there, singular enough. In _ her 
world floats no sound; the rustle of the 
forest, the roar of the cataract, the har- 
monies of Wagner, the magie of the 
spoken word, enlist no thrill. Dawn and 
dusk, days and seasons, are alike. The 
glory of the summer, the burgeoning 
of the spring, the colors of October, 
are known to her only through dim 
changes in the warmth of her skin. The 
places of the earth are all the same, the 
desert or the crowded Strand. Bagdad 
and the Yosemite differ for her only in 
their smell. Save for the reports of those 
around her, of the living world she knows 
little, and could learn little more. 

And we, dowered with the seeing eye 
and the listening ear, have pity for this 
stricken girl. Slightly we realize that in 
some sense we are all Helen Kellers, and 
that ours too is a Helen Keller world. 
Suppose, by sorhe magic, our eyes might 
be opened so that we could see the filmy 
waves of light which reflect for us the 
landseape and the morning sky, or the 
waves of sound which bear to us the 
earolling of the lark? Suppose that in 
the dancing air we could see the myriad 
particles wildly chasing one another at a 
speed of nearly half a mile a second; that 
in the lump of sugar or grain of salt 
we could watch the twirly-whirly Sir 
Roger de Coverley of the atoms, partners 
skipping gayly one to the other like as on 
a ballroom floor; suppose we could watch 
the twinge of pain, the thrill of joy, as it 
travels along the nerves; that we could 
see the “lines of force” which circle round 
a magnet and generate electricity in a 
dynamo; suppose that beyond the deepest 
red, or the faintest violet, all the colors 
of the spectrum might be opened to our 
view,—would not such a world seem as 
strange to us as would our visible world 
could Helen Keller’s sightless eyes be 
touched to the light of day? 


SNYDER 


It is from our eyes that we learn most 
concerning the things about us. Were if 
not for them, the images we make of ob- 
jects and events would be confused and 
crude enough. Beside our other senses, 
marvellous they seem. They measure 
and compare every little dot and stroke 
and turn on this printed page, so hope- 
lessly bewildering to the untaught, and 
alike the gleam of a star distant, it may 
be, hundreds of thousands of millions 
of miles. 

Yet beyond all that the eye may see, 
that ear may hear, that hands may feel, 
outside of taste or smell,—outside of any 
native sense,—there lies an unseen, un- 
heard, unfelt universe whose fringe we 
are just beginning to explore. 

A flash, so to speak, from this supra- 
sensual world came with the discovery of 
the Roentgen rays. It is now eight years 
since we first learned that we may look 
straight into our bodies and see our 
bones, that in this light even great books 
of philosephy become quite clear—trans- 
parent even; and the wonder has a little 
died. But they are still called X-rays, 
for we still do not know what they are 
nor where they belong. 

What is tolerably sure is that there is 
a wide gap between the Roentgen light 
and common light, and the gap seems to 
lie far above the shortest little light waves 
hitherto known. It is in the form of 
minute waves, more than microscopic 
undulations in the all-pervading ether of 
space, that physicists nowadays conceive 
light. And it is a difference in wave 
length merely that makes what we call 
color. The red and the orange are long 
waves, not more than 33,000 to 40,000 
to a linear inch; the indigo and violet 
waves are only about half as long, from 
50,000 to 60,000 per inch. In between are 
the vellow, green, blue, and all their in- 
sensible gradations. 

It was Sir Isaac Newton’s first notable 
discovery that white light is a compound 
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of all the others, and that a sunbeam may 
be broken up into its component colors 
by means of an ordinary three-cornered 
prism. <A three-cornered glass of water 
or other liquid does much the same, and 
that is exactly what the rain-drops do 
when the sun strikes them right. The 
colored image produced by the prism is 
an artificial rainbow. Old Sir Isaac 
called it a spectrum, and the name has 
held. It is the same as our word spectre, 
an apparition. 

Curious-minded men were not long in 
finding out that beyond either end of the 
visible spectrum curious things go on. 
For example, if a thermometer be held 
below the red end of this artificial rain- 
bow, in the “ infra-red,” as it is called, it 
gets hot, although there is very little heat 
in the visible part of the spectrum. The 
quite unbearable heat you get with a 
burning-glass is due to these invisible 
heat rays, and not to the light at all. 
So, for example, it is possible to split up 
a sunbeam with a prism, and then focus 
only the invisible infra-red part of the 
spectrum, and get almost as much heat 
as though you had focussed the entire 
body of the light. 

Of course if our eyes were sensitive 
to these invisible “ heat rays ” as they are 
to the “light rays,” we could “ see” with 
heat just as well as with light. Indeed, 
we can conceive a race of men fitted with 
eyes sensitive to the heat rays, and only 
to them. To such a race our day would 
be bright as to us, for in the sunlight 
are both light and heat rays; but they 
might also sit and read in a room with 
a warm stove, that to us would be pitch- 
dark. Their windows might be made of 
thin plates of hard rubber, to us entire- 
ly opaque, and they might look at the 
sun and the stars through telescopes 
with lenses made of the same materi- 
als. Theirs would be a world beyond 
our senses. 

So too with the other end of the 
spectrum, the beyond -the- violet end. 
When Daguerre and others found that 
upon certain delicate salts, like nitrate 
of silver, light has a chemical action, 
they opened the way for an exploration 
of the ultra-violet. For it did not take 
long to find out that here again it was 
a question of invisible forces. A large 
part of the waves which affect a photo- 


graphic plate do not affect the eye at 
all. So it is possible, by means of a 
prism and a little screen, to shut out all 
the visible parts of the spectrum and still 
take photographs just as usual. These 
are the so-called actinic or chemical rays, 
and in a chemist’s hands they are capable 
of a variety of actions. Had they been 
known two or three centuries ago, men 
would surely have thought they had found 
the philosopher’s stone, for these rays will 
turn one kind of phosphorus into another 
and quite different kind; they will pre 
duce violent explosions, and make sub- 
stances conduct electricity which other- 
wise do not. They seem to have healing 
powers, for under their influence cancers 
disappear, and many skin diseases may be 
similarly treated. Their réle in nature, 
too, is immense, for it is these rays which 
in the green leaves of the plant turn the 
earbonie acid and water into sugars and 
starches: the first of those conversions of 
the inert materials of the air and the soil 
into food; the first step toward the or- 
ganization of life. 

These ultra-violet rays go through 
many substances impervious to visible 
light, so that if we had a race of men 
with eyes attuned to these rays, they too 
might live in rooms black as ink to us. 
In some sense theirs, too, would be an- 
other world than ours. 

Has any one the notion that while 
these suprasensual domains may exist, 
after all they do not amount to much? 
Let him construct for himself a scale, 
that he may have a clear idea of pre- 
cisely how much his chief and most high- 
ly developed sense, the sense of sight, 
really takes in. 

Waves of light are measured in mill- 
ionths of a millimetre—that is, in units 
of about one-twenty-five-millionth of an 
inch. They are called micro - microns, 
and written with the two Greek letters 
pu, for short. One yp bears the same 
relationship to an inch as one inch does 
to fifteen miles. 

The longest red rays visible measure 
about 810 yp, and the shortest visible 
violet rays are about 380 jyp—that is, 
about one-half as long as the red. It is 
not possible as yet to go very far into 
the ultra-violet; when it is we shall get 
very close to the ultimate structure of 
matter. But even now it is possible to 
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detect invisible rays that have only a 
quarter the length of the shortest visible 
ray—that is, about 100 pee 

Far out in the spaces beyond the 
beyond-the-violet, in regions yet unex- 
plored, lie probably the Roentgen rays, 
and yet others possibly which experi- 
ment may disclose the effect, even though 
we may not as yet apprehend them di- 
rectly. Far beyond the confines of what 
we call matter there seem to be minute 
particles, the tiny grains of which the 
relatively huge atoms of matter are made. 
These particles are thrown off from all 
highly heated or highly electrified bodies, 
such as the sun, the electric are, ete. 
They are the so-called cathode “ rays,” 
which Sir William Crookes and latter- 
ly Professor J. J. Thomson, of Cam- 
bridge in England, have studied so deeply. 
These, bombarding space and all it holds 
with terrific speed (fifty to a hundred 
thousand miles per second), give rise to 
all sorts of perturbations of the ether, 
and of these the X-rays are one. The 
cathode rays are made to impinge upon 
certain chemical substances, and through 
this impact we have that peculiar fluo- 
rescence which shows through solid things. 
No means have yet been found to mea- 
sure the wave length of this new kind 
of light. 

Beyond the other end of the spectrum 
the measuring hand has gone much 
farther. The longest light wave is but 
810 micro-microns; the longest heat wave 
so far measured is 70,000. Here are the 
materials for a scale. This will give you 
an idea of the compass of the rays upon 
which we depend for the most of our 
knowledge of things outside us: 


invisibie heat rays 


would be needful that we have a tempera- 
ture sense as acute as our sense of sight, 
and eyes as sensitive as a photographer’s 
plate. We have neither. A comparison 
may help to make this clearer. The naked 
eye, in clear skies, might count in all 
the heavens perhaps two to four thousand 
stars; the number would vary greatly 
with individuals and climes. Aided by 
the finest telescopes, this number rises to 
tens of hundreds of thousands, and more. 
Calling in the aid of the photographic 
plate, an international star-map is now 
being made which will definitely locate 
the position of twenty to thirty million 
suns. That is the difference between 
the eye and the camera. In some part, 
these twenty-odd million stars are fixed 
by means of the invisible rays of the 
ultra-violet, to which the eye is whol- 
ly insensible. 

Again, it is with difficulty that we real- 
ize a change in temperature until that 
change amounts to several degrees on the 
thermometer. In order to detect and map 
the invisible rays of heat, the infra-red 
rays, it was needful to construct instru- 
ments about one million times as sen- 
sitive. The most delicate of these devices 
is the bolometer, which was the invention 
of Professor S. P. Langley, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington. It will accurately register a 
change in temperature of one-millionth 
of a degree, Centigrade. It will regis- 
ter the heat of a candle a mile and a 
half distant. 

Lest any one surmise that there is 
some guesswork about this, it may be 
noted that there are _ several heat- 
measurers, of almost equal sensibility, 


ultra-violet 





Diagram scale, showing the relations of the visible part of the spectrum to the invisible 


The small portion of ether waves concerned in vision is indicated by the little gap marked “a 
Pp F 


” By far the larger 


part of the ether vibrations, the “‘ heat rays,’’ and the ultra-violet, affect our senses but slightly. 


It is only through the little gap marked 
A” that we get a glimpse of the real 
world. In order that we might make 
use of this wide range of ether waves it 
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whose results accord perfectly with Pro- 
fessor Langley’s extraordinary machine. 

From the longest heat rays, measuring 
70,000 jx, to the shortest known rays of 
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the ultra-violet, but 100 yp» in length, 
we have an unbroken series of ether 
waves. This series covers the first faint 
tremblings sent out, let us say, by a 
bar of iron that we have begun to raise 
in temperature, up through the red glow 
which first makes the bar visible in the 
dark, to the dazzling light it sends forth 
when it has become white hot. What we 
eall heat and light, then, are but purely 
personal or subjective sensations, aroused 
by the same medium, and differing only 
in the rapidity of motion in this medium. 


Have we reached nature’s limits, or 
may we farther go? At the moment 


exploration of the ultra-violet seems 
blocked, but at the opposite end subtle 
experiment is reaching out to link yet 
another great field of science to this long 


chain. That is the field—one might al- 
most say empire—of electricity. I have 
elsewhere given account of recent en- 


deavors to ascribe electrical phenomena 
to the movement of extremely minute 
particles of matter, a thousandfold small- 
er than the smallest atom known, called 
corpuscles or electrons. However this may 
turn out, it is certain that some forms 
of electricity, and heat and light, are very 
close of kin, apparently merely varieties 
of ether motion. 

This was predicted by Clerk-Maxwell 
in a purely mathematical calculation 
more than forty years ago, long before 
sufficient experimental evidence’ existed. 
Its verification, in the hands of Heinrich 
Hertz, a quarter of a century after, was 
the strongest support the ether - wave 
theory has yet received. 


If Maxwell’s ideas were sound, a dis- 
charge of electricity across a gap would 
set up vibrations in the ether round 


about, just as a stone dropped in a pond 
will set up waves that go travelling out- 
ward in every direction. And Hertz 
found that this is exactly what happens. 
It was this discovery which made wireless 
telegraphy possible. These ether vibra- 
tions are called, in honor of their dis- 
coverer, Hertz waves. 


Hertz found that his electric waves 
measured about 150 feet from node to 
node—that is, from the top of one wave 





The waves used 


to the top of the next. 
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by Marconi, in telegraphing across the 
Atlantic, are considerably longer than 
this — 600 feet or more. These waves 
travel at the same speed as light—that 
is, at the incredible rate of 184,000 miles 
per second. Apparently they go straight 
through walls and mountains, and are 
only arrested by metal. Hence the em- 
ployment of a network of wires at the 
receiving-stations in wireless telegraphy. 

From an electric wave 150 feet long 
to a light wave measuring a few mill- 
ionths of an inch is a far ery. The gap 
is wide. Nevertheless, the scientific ima- 
gination bridged that gap and accepted 
Hertz’s discovery as proof of the identity 
of the two. Since then the Calcutta 
physicist, Jagadis Chunder Bose, who 
was the first to send a signal by wireless 
telegraphy, has succeeded in producing 
electrie waves but two or three milli- 
metres (about a tenth of an inch) long. 
The waves sent out by this delicate little 
machine are much nearer to the longest 
heat rays than to the longest electric 
waves. he actual gap is only from 
three millimetres to seventy micromilli- 


8 
ry 
i 


metres. Filling this gap is really a mere 
mechanical detail. 
Thus is one great chapter in the 


physical account of this world practical- 
ly complete. 

It need hardly be added that, as for the 
longer waves of heat our senses grow dim 
and uncertain, for the electric waves we 
have no sense at all. They lie outside our 
sensual world, and until science had de- 
vised new senses, as it were, we had not 
so much as a suspicion of their existence. 
Suppose that we could be dowered with 
such an clectric sense: the spark gap of 
the oscillator, or sender, answers to a 
source of light, the receiver to a mechan- 
ical eve. If our eyes were sensitive like 
this mechanical eye, then we might watch 
the progress of a play in Buenos Ayres, 
or have witnessed the struggles at Peking 
through the long days which brought no 
word. Only years of patient and _ toil- 
some research,—the steady labors of 
men stirred not by love of money, but 
by love of knowledge,—will disclose to 
us what more we may learn concerning 
the unseen world about us. 
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The Bluebird 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


WISTFUL note from out the sky, 
“Pure, pure, pure,” in plaintive tone, 


As if the wand’rer was alone, 
And hardly knew to sing or cry. 


But now a flash of azure wing, 

Flitting, twinkling by the wall, 

And pleadings sweet and am’rous call,— 
Ah, now I know his heart doth sing. 


O bluebird, welcome back again; 
Thy burnished coat and ruddy vest 
Are hues that April loveth best,— 

Warm skies above the furrowed plain. 


The farm-boy hears thy tender voice, 
And visions come of crystal days, 
And sugar-camps in maple ways, 

And scenes that make his heart rejoice. 


The lucid smoke drifts on the breeze, 
The steaming pans are mantling white, 
And thy blue wing’s a joyous sight 

Among the brown and leafless trees. 


The loosened currents glance and run, 
The buckets shine on sturdy boles, 
The forest folk peep from their hoies, 

And work is play from sun to sun. 


The downy beats his sounding limb, 
The nuthatch pipes his nasal call, 
The sparrow sings atop the wall, 

And robin lifts his evening hymn. 


Now go and bring thy homesick bride, 
Persuade her here is just the place 
To build a home and found a race, 

In downy cell, my lodge beside. 
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The Conspiracy of Arnaye 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


I 
sia ND so,” said the Sieur d’Arnaye, 
A as he laid down the letter, “we 
may look for the coming of Mon- 
sieur de Puysange to-morrow.” 

The Demoiselle Matthiette contorted 
her dainty features in a comic expression 
of disapproval. “So soon!” said she. 
“T had thought—” 

“Eh, my dear niece, Love rides with 
a bloody spur, and curbs his fantasies no 
more than in the day when Mars was 
taken in a net and amorous Jove bel- 
lowed in Europa’s kail-yard. My faith! 
if he distemper thus the thin, spectral 
ichor of the gods, what wonder that the 
blood of man leap somewhat strangely at 
his bidding? It were the least of his 
miracles that a lusty bridegroom of some 
twenty-and-odd outstrip the dial by a 
secant week. For love—I might tell you 
such tales—” 

Sieur Raymond crossed his white, 
dimpled hands over a_ well - rounded 
paunch and chuckled  reminiscently; 
then, remembering to whom he spoke, 
his lean face suddenly took on an ex- 
pression of placid sanctity, and the some- 
what unholy flame died out of his green 
eyes. He resembled nothing so much as 
a plethoric, well-fed cat purring over the 
follies of kittenhood. One could have 
taken oath that a cultured taste for good 
living was the chief of his offences, and 
that this benevolent gentleman had some 
sixty well-spent years to his credit. 
True, his late Majesty, King Louis XI., 
had sworn Pacque Dieu! that d’Arnaye 
conspired with his gardener concerning 
the planting of cabbages, and within a 
week after his death would head an up- 
rising against Lucifer; but kings are not 
always infallible, as his Majesty himself 
had proved at Peronne. 

“ For,” said the Sieur d’Arnaye, “ man’s 
flesh is frail, and the devil is very 
cunning to avail himself of the weak- 
ness of lovers.” 


“Love!” cried Matthiette. “There can 
be no pretence of love ’twixt Monsieur 
de Puysange and me! A man that I 
have never seen, that is to wed me of 
pure policy, may look for no Alecestis 
in his wife.” 

“Tut!” quoth Sieur Raymond, compla- 
cently. “So that he find her no Guine- 
vere or Semiramis or other loose-minded 
trollop of history, I dare say Monsieur de 
Puysange will hold to his bargain with 
indifferent content. Look you, niece, 
he buys—the saying is somewhat rustic— 
a pig in a poke as well as you.” 

Matthiette glanced quickly toward the 
mirror which hung in her apartment. It 
reflected features that went to make up a 
beauty already famous in that part of 
France; and if her green gown was some 
months behind the last Italian fashion, it 
undeniably clad one who needed few ad- 
ventitious aids. The Demoiselle Matthi- 
ette at nineteen was very tall and some- 
what too slender for perfection of form, 
but her honey-colored hair hung heavily 
about the perfect oval of a face whose 
nose alone left something to be desired; 
for this feature, though well formed, was 
unduly diminutive. For the rest, her 
mouth eurved in an irreproachable bow, 
her complexion was mingled milk and 
roses, and her blue eyes brooded in a 
provoking calm; and altogether, the smile 
that followed her inspection of the mir- 
ror’s depths was not unwarranted. 

Sieur Raymond laughed wheezily, as 
one discovering a fault in his companion 
of which he disapproves theoretically, but 
yet finds flattering to his vanity. “ Eh,” 
said he, “I grant you, he drives a good 
bargain. Were Cleopatra thus featured, 
the Roman lost the world very worthily. 
Yet, such is the mad humor of man that 
I doubt not he looks forward to the joys 
of to-morrow with much the same calm 
self-restraint that you now exercise; for 
the lad is young, and, as rumor says, has 
been guilty of divers verses—ay, he has 
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YOUNG MAN HESITATED FOR AN INSTANT 
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bearded common sense in the vext periods 
But, I war- 
rant you, niece, he, like any man, keeps 
and laid 
away in lavender for feast-days and the 


of many a wailing rhyme. 


these whimsies of loves doves 
like; they are somewhat fine for every- 

day wear.” 
Matthiette stirred uneasily. 
then, nothing?” she murmured. 
“Love!” Sieur Raymond barked like 
a kicked dog. “It is very discreetly fa- 
bled that love was born of the mists at 
Thus, look you, even ballad- 
mongers admit it comes of a short-lived 
family, that time on. J 
may have a passion for fogs, and, doubt- 
less, the morning mist is very beautiful; 
but if I rein to my admiration, 
breakfast is like to grow cold. And 
thus—bah! have done with this mooning 
after mists and look to your frying-pan! 
The 

+ 


idea of such an occurrence, combined with 


“ 
s 


love, 


Cytherea. 


fade as wears 


give 


A niece of mine prating of love!” 


a fit of coughing which now came upon 
him, drew tears to the Sieur d’Arnaye’s 
“ Pardon he 
I speak 


eyes. me,” said he, when 
had recovered his breath, “ if 
somewhat brutally to maiden ears.” 

Matthiette sighed. “ Indeed,” said she, 
“you have spoken very brutally!” She 
rose from her seat, and went suddenly to 
the Sieur d’Arnaye. “ Dear uncle,” said 
she, with her arms about his neck, and her 
soft cheek brushing his withered counte- 
nance, “are you come to my apartment 
to-night to tell me that love is nothing— 
you who have fed me on love since I can 
remember—you who have shown me that 
even the roughest, most grizzled bear in 
all the world has a heart all made for 
love and tender as a woman’s ?” 

The Sieur d’Arnaye snorted violently. 
“ Her mother all over again!” said he, in- 
consequently. Then himself. 
“Bah! I have sighed to every eyebrow 
at court, and I tell you this moonshine is 
—moonshine. 


recovered 


I love you—you baggage! 
—too dearly to deceive you. We of 
gentle quality may not yield to each 
leaping pulse. I love you better than my 
heart’s blood; but I love Arnaye as well. 
Arnaye and Puysange together may with- 
stand the Armagnacs; Arnaye alone may 
not. Is it of greater import that a girl 
have her callow heart’s desire than that a 
people go free of Monsieur War and 
Madame Rapine? Death yawps at the 
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frontier; will you, a d’Arnaye, bid him 
enter and surfeit An alliance 
"314, 


pitiful that a maid may not 


his maw ¢ 
with Puysange alone may save us. 
doubtless 
wait and wed her chosen paladin, but our 
these Think 
you I wedded my late wife in a Roland’s 
humor? I had not 
marriage morn; yet we 


’ 


vassals demand sacrifices. 
her before our 
lived much as 
most couples do for some ten years after- 
wards, thereby demonstrating— 
He smiled, evilly; Matthiette sighed. 
“3a,” 


seen 


said he, “ remember that Pierre 
must have his bread and cheese; that the 
must undisturbed; that the 
pigs—you have not seen the sow I had to- 
day from Harfleur?—black as ebony and 
a snout must 
in comfort; and that these things may 
not be, without an Puy- 


some- 


cows calve 


like a rose-leaf !- be stied 


alliance with 
sange. Jesides, dear niece, it is 
thing to be the wife of a great lord.” 

A certain excitement awoke in Mat- 
thiette’s eyes. “It must be very beauti- 
ful at court,” said she, softly. 
fétes, tourneys every day; 


“ Masques, 
and—and they 
say the King is very gallant—” 

Sieur Raymond caught her roughly by 
the chin, and turned her face toward his 
for a “T warn you,” said he, 
hoarsely, “ you are a d’Arnaye; and King 
or not—” 

He paused suddenly as the voice of one 
singing without in the moonlit gardens 
stole through the open window. 

“Eh?” said the Sieur d’Arnaye. 

Sang the voice: 


moment, 


“When you are very old, and T am gone 

Out of your life, it will 
say— 

Hearing my name and holding me as one 
Long dead to you—in some half-jesting 

way 

speech, 

sound of May 

That wakens in the woods when throstles 


may be you 


Of the first, faint 


sweet as 


sing— 
He loved me once. And straightway mur- 
muring 
My half-forgotten rhymes, you will re- 
gret 
The vanished days when I was wont to 
sing, 
Sweetheart, my sweet, we may be happy 
yet.” 
“Really,” said the Sieur d’Arnaye, 
“one would think that the voice of 


Raoul, my new page.” 














THE 


“T{ush” whispered Matthiette, softly. 
“Tle woos my maid, Alys. He often 
sings under the window, and—and I wink 
at 3%." 

Sang the voice: 


‘I shall not heed you then. My course be- 
ing run 
For good or ill, I shall have passed 
away, 
And know you, love, no longer—nor the 
sun, , 
Perchance, nor any light of earthly day, 
Nor any joy nor sorrow—while for aye 
The world speeds on its course, unreckon- 
ing 
Our coming or our going. Lips will cling, 
Forswear, and be forsaken, and men for- 
get 
Our names and places, and our children 
sing, 
Sweetheart, my sweet, we may be happy 
yet. 


‘We shall know better then. We shall have 
done 

With all the toil and turmoil of the 
day; 

And yet what profits it that we have won 
The Secret of All Secrets, when we stray 
No more together? Will this wisdom 

lay 

The ghost of any sweet familiar thing 

Come haggard from the Past, or ever bring 
Forgetfulness of those two lovers met 

Within the springtide, nor too wise to 

sing, 
Sireetheart, my sweet, we may be happy 
yet? 


“Yea, though the years of vain remembering 
Draw nigh, and age be drear, yet in the 
“pring 
We meet and kiss. Ah, Lady Matthiette, 
Dear love, there is yet time for garnering! 
Sweetheart, my sweet, we may be happy 
yet !” 


“Eh?” said the Sieur d’Arnaye, softly. 
You mentioned your maid’s name?” 

“ Alys,” said Matthiette, with un- 
wonted humbleness. 

“Tut, tut! Beyond doubt, the gallant 
beneath has made some unfortunate er- 
ror. Captain Gotiard,” he called, loud 
ly, “will you ascertain who it is that 
warbles in the gardens?” 


II 
Gotiard was not long in returning; he 
was followed by two men-at-arms, who 


“ 
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held between them the discomfited min- 
strel. The latter was not ill-favored; his 
close-fitting garb, wherein the brave reds 
of autumn were judiciously mingled, at 
onee set off a well-knit form and en- 
hanced the dark beauty of a_ counte- 
nance less French than Italian in east. 
The young man stood silent for a mo- 
ment, his black eyes mutely questioning 
the Sieur d’Arnaye. 

“Eh! so?” chirped Sieur Raymond. 
Captain, I think you are at liberty to 
retire.” He sipped his wine meditatively, 
as the men filed out. “ Monsieur Raoul,” 
said he, sweetly, when the door was closed, 


“ 


“T grieve to interrupt your very moving 
and very excellently phrased ballad in 
this fashion. But the hour is somewhat 
late for melody, and the curiosity of old 
age is privileged. May one inquire, there- 
fore, why you warble my nightingales to 
rest with this pleasing but somewhat ill- 
timed madrigal ?” 

The young man hesitated for an in- 
stant before replying. “Sir,” said he at 
length, “I confess that had I known of 
your whereabouts, the birds had gone 
without their lullaby. But you so rarely 
come to this wing of the chateau, that 
your presence here to-night is naturally 
an unforeseen pleasure. Thus, since 
chance has betrayed my secret to you, I 
must make bold to confess it—’tis that I 
love your niece.” 

“Surely,” assented Sieur Raymond, 
pleasantly. “Indeed, I think half. the 
young men hereabout are in much the 
same predicament. But my question, if 
I mistake not, related to your reason for 
chanting canzonets beneath her window.” 

Raoul stared at him in amazement. “I 
love her,” said he. 

“You mentioned that before,” sug- 
gested Sieur Raymond. “ And why not? 
She is by no means uncomely, has a low, 
sweet voice, the walk of a Hebe, and 
sufficient wit to deceive any man into 
happiness. My faith, young man, you 
show excellent taste! But, I submit, the 
purest affection is an insufficient excuse 
for outbaying a whole kennel of hounds 
beneath the adored one’s casement.” 

“Sir.” said Raoul, “I believe that 
lovers have rarely been remarkable for 
sanity; and it has been an immemorial 
custom among them to praise the object 
of their love with fitting rhymes. Con- 
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ceive, sir, that in your youth, had you 
been accorded the love of so fair a lady, 
you had searce done otherwise. For I 
doubt if your blood runs so thin as yet 
that you have quite forgot the young 
Sieur Raymond and the gracious ladies 
that he loved—I think that your heart 
needs yet treasure the memories of divers 
moonlit nights, even such as this, when 
there was a great silence in the world, 
and the nested trees were astir with 
desire of the dawn, and your waking 
dreams were vext with the glory of some 
woman’s face. "Tis in the name of that 
young Raymond that I appeal to you.” 

“H’m!” said the Sieur d’Arnaye. “ As 
I understand it, you appeal on the ground 
that you were coerced by the trees and 
led astray by the nightingales; and you 
desire me to punish your accomplices 
rather than you.” 

“ Sir.—” said Raoul. 

“Tut, you young dog, you know that 
a poet lies buried in the breast of the 
most prosaic of us, and you make the 
most of the knowledge. And you know 
that I have a most sincere affection for 
your father, and have even contracted 
a liking for vou, which emboldens you, 
forsooth, to keep me out of bed with 
this prattle of moonlight and nightin- 
gales. I am no lank wench in her first 
country dance, sirrah! There’s not a 
seigneur in France save me but would 
hang you at the crack of that same dawn 
for which your lackadaisical trees are 
whining outside; but the quarrel will 
soon be Monsieur de Puysange’s, and I 
prefer that he settle it. Meanwhile, allow 
me to request you to pester my niece 
no more.” 

Raoul spoke boldly. “She loves me,” 
said he, standing very erect. 

Sieur Raymond glanced at Matthiette, 
who sat with downeast head. “ H’m!” 
said he, dryly. “ She moderates her trans- 
ports indifferently well. Though, again, 
why not? You are not an ill-looking lad. 
Indeed, Monsieur Raoul, I am quite ready 
to admit that my niece is breaking her 
heart for you. The point on which I 
dwell is that she weds Monsieur de Puy- 
sange to-morrow.” 

“Uncle,” cried Matthiette, starting to 
her feet, “such a marriage is a crime! 
I love Raoul—Raoul; do you hear?” 

“Undoubtedly,” purred Sieur Ray- 


mond,—*“ unboundedly, madly, distract- 
edly!” He sank back in his chair and 
smiled. “Young people,” said he, “be 
seated, and hearken to the words of 
wisdom. Love is a divine insanity, in 
which the sufferer fancies the world mad. 
And this great world is made up of 
these madmen, who condemn and punish 
one another.” 

“ But,” cried Matthiette, “ours is no 
ordinary ease!” 

“Surely not,” assented Sieur Ray- 
mond; “for there was never an ordinary 
ease in all the history of this old world. 
I too have known this madness; I too 
have perceived how infinitely my own 
skirmishes with the blind bow-god differed 
utterly from all that has been or will 
ever be. ’Tis a sure sign of this frenzy. 
Surely, I have said, the world will not 
willingly forget the vision of Chloris in 
her wedding-garments, or the wonder of 
her last clinging kiss. Or, say Phyllis 
comes to-morrow: will an uninventive 
sun dare to rise in the old, hackneyed 
fashion on such a day of days? Perish 
the thought! There will probably be six 
suns, and, I dare say, a comet or two.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Raoul, smiling, “ I per- 
ceive that you have not forgotten the true 
lover’s humor.” 

“Tut!” snapped Sieur Raymond. “I 
am of the world; and the world would be 
somewhat surprised at such occurrences, 
and suggest that Phyllis remain at home 
for the future. For whether you—or I— 
or any one 





be in love is an affair of very 
little importance to the world. After all, 
what matters it?—and what avails rea- 
soning with madmen? So love one an- 
other, my children, by all means: but do 
you, Matthiette, make a true and faith- 
ful wife to Monsieur de Puysange; and 
do you, Raoul, remain at Arnaye, and 
attend to my faleons more carefully than 
you have done of late—or, by the cross 
of Saint Lo! Ill clap the wench in a 
convent and hang the lad as high as 
Haman!” He smiled pleasantly, and 
drained his wine-cup as one considering 
the discussion ended. 

Raoul sat silent for a moment. Then 
rose. “Monsieur d’Arnaye,” said he, 
“you know me to be a gentleman of un- 
blemished descent, and as such entitled 
to a hearing. I forbid you before high 
Heaven to wed your niece to a man she 
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MATTHIETTE SAT BROODING IN HER ROOM 
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And I have the honor to 
request of you her hand in marriage.” 
“Which offer I decline,” said Sieur 
Raymond, grinning placidly—“ with all 
imaginable civility. 


does not love! 


Niece,” he con- 
tinued, “here is a gentleman who offers 
you a heartful of love, six months of in- 
sanity, and forty years of boredom in a 
leaky, wind-swept chateau. He has 
dreamed dreams concerning you: allow 
me to present you to the reality.” He 
grasped Matthiette’s hand and led her 
to the mirror. “ Permit me to present 
the wife of Monsieur de Puysange. 
Could he have made a worthier choice? 
Ah, happy lord, that shall hold within 
his grasp such perfect loveliness! Ah, 
happy lady, that shall taste every joy 
the age affords! Is that golden hair not 
made to be surmounted by a coronet ? 
Are those wondrous eyes not fashioned 
to surfeit themselves upon the homage 
and respect accorded the wife of a great 
lord? Surely: and, therefore, I must 
differ from Monsieur Raoul, who would 
condemn this perfection to bloom and 
bud unnoticed in a paltry country town.” 

There was an interval, during which 
Matthiette gazed sadly into the mirror. 
“And Arnaye—?” said she. 

“Undoubtedly,” said Sieur Raymond, 
—* Arnaye must perish, unless Puysange 
prove her friend. And, therefore, my 
niece conquers her natural aversion to 
a young and wealthy husband, and a 
life of comfort and flattery and gayety; 
relinquishes you, Raoul; and, like a 
feminine Quintus Curtius, — sacrifices 
herself to her country. Pierre may sleep 
undisturbed; and the pigs will have a 
new sty. My faith, ’tis quite affecting!” 

“And so,” he continued, “you young 
fools may bid adieu, onee for all, while 
I contemplate this tapestry.” He strolled 
to the end of the room and turned his 
back. “ Admirable!” said he; “ the leop- 
ard is astonishingly lifelike!” 

Raoul stole softly toward her. “ Dear 
love,” said he, very tenderly, “ you have 
chosen wisely, and I bow to your decision. 
Farewell, my sweet—oh, brave, perfect 
woman that I have loved so well! And 
last of all, I thank you for one great 
thing—that you have accorded me your 
love for a time at least. That was such 
a wonderful gift that you bestowed upon 
me, woman of my heart, that I cannot 


but think it atones for all that follows. 
Come what may, I shall always remember 
that you loved me once, and that is a 
thing for which one may thank God with 
a contented heart.” He bowed over her 
unresponsive hand. “ Ah, my love,” he 
whispered, “be happy! For I desire that 
very heartily, and I pray God—though 
I confess without shame that there are 
tears even now in my eyes—that you may 
always be. But, ah, my dear, do not 
forget me utterly—keep a little place in 
your heart for your boy lover!” 

Sieur Raymond ended his inspection of 
the tapestry, and turned with a premoni- 
tory cough. “Thus ends the comedy,” 
said he, a little wistfully. “ Monsieur 
Raoul, woman is wonderfully fashioned 
and far superior to ignoble man — so 
much so that, I confess, the extent of 
the superiority is not always discern- 
ible.” He drew his arm through Raoul’s. 
“ Farewell, niece,” said he, smiling; “ I 
rejoice that yon are cured of your mal- 
ady. Now, in respect to gerfaleons.—” 
said he. 

The arras fell behind them. 


Ill 


Matthiette sat brooding in her room, 
as the night wore on. She was pitifully 
frightened, and her chest seemed empty 
as she tried to soothe the quick, choking 
sob of her breathing. There was a heavy 
silence in the room that her voice had 
no power to shatter. She seemed aware 
of a multitude of wide, inecurious, un- 
seen eyes that watched her from every 
corner, where the dim panels snapped at 
times with sharp echoes. The night was 
wellnigh done when she arose. 

“ After all,” said she, wearily, “it is 
my duty.” She crept to the mirror and 
studied its depths. 

“Madame de Puysange,” said she, 
without any intonation. Then threw her 
arms above her head. “I love him!” she 
cried, in a frightened, sudden voice. 

Matthiette went hurriedly to a great 
chest and fumbled among its contents. 
She drew out a dagger in a leather case, 
and unsheathed it. The light shone evilly 
scintillant upon its blade and danced 
merrily before her uncertain eyes. She 
laughed, and hid it in the bosom of her 


gown, and fastened a cloak about her 


with impatient fingers. Then crept down 
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the winding stair that led to the gar- 
dens, and unlocked the narrow door. 

A sudden rush of night swept toward 
her, big with the secrecy of dawn. The 
sky, washed clean of stars, sprawled 
heavily above,—a_ leaden, unalterable 
blank; the trees whispered thickly over 
the chaos of earth; to the left, a field of 
growing maize bristled in the uncertain 
slate-colored light like the upturned chin 
of an unshaven, slumbering Titan. Mat- 
thiette rustled into the silence. 

She crept through the soft, wet grass 
as through the aisles of an unlit cathe- 
dral, and heard the querulous birds call 
sleepily above; the margin of night was 
thick with their petulant complaints; 
behind her was the great shadow of the 
Chateau d’Arnaye, and past that an 
angry, elemental red that spoke of day. 
Her grief was an atom lost in infinity: 
the leaves whispered comfort; each tree 
bole hid laughing fauns that reeled 
tipsily in the heavy grass. Youth awoke 
in the world. 

Matthiette came to a misshapen hut, 
from whose open window came a shaft 
of faded golden light, spread out like a 
tawdry fan against the twilight. From 
without she peered into its one room 
and saw Raoul. A flickering light burned 
upon a table, and his shadow moved 
blackly upon the rough wall,—a wavering 
mass of head upon a hemisphere of shoul- 
ders,—as he bent over an open chest, sort- 
ing its contents, singing softly to him- 
self, while Matthiette leaned upon the 
sill without, and the gardens of Arnaye 
took form and stirred in the heart of a 
chill, steady, sapphirelike radiance. 

Sang Raoul: 


‘Lord, I have worshipped thee ever— 
Through all of these years 
I have served thee, forsaking never 
Light Love that veers 
As a boy between laughter and tears. 
Hast thou no more to accord— 
Naught save laughter and tears— 
Love, my lord? 


‘I have borne thy heaviest burden, 
Nor served thee amiss: 
Now thou hast given a guerdon: 
Lo, it is this— 
A sigh, a shudder, a kiss. 
Hast thou no more to accord? 
A I would have more than this, 
Love, my lord. 


*l am wearied of love that is pastime 
And gifts that it brings; 
I pray thee, O lord, at this last time 
Ineffable things. 
Ah, have the long-dead kings 
Stricken no subtler chord, 
Whereof the memory clings, 
Love, my lord? 


* But for a little we live; 

Show me thine innermost hoard! 
Hast thou no more to give, 

Love, my lord?” 


IV 

Matthiette crept noiselessly to the bat- 
tered door of the hut; her little hands fell 
irresolutely upon its rough surface and lay 
still for a moment. Then with a hoarse 
groan the door swung inward, and the 
light guttered in a swirl of keen morn- 
ing air, casting convulsive leaping shad- 
ows upon her upturned face, and was 
extinguished. She held out her arms 
in a gesture that was half maternal. 
“ Raoul!” she murmured. 

There was a great wonder in his face 
as he turned toward her. A sudden bird 
plunged through the twilight without 
with a glad mating ery that pierced like 
a knife through the silence that had 
gathered in the little room. “ You! you!” 
cried Raoul, a sob tearing at his throat. 

“Surely,” Said she. There was a 
piteous catch in her voice. “ Dear love, 
have you not bidden me—be happy?” 

Raoul drew his hands_ impotently 
through the twilight about him. “ Made- 
moiselle,” said he, dully, “I would not 
for the world avail myself of your ten- 
derness of heart; that you have come of 
your graciousness to comfort me in my 
sorrow is a deed at which, I think, God’s 
holy angels must rejoice; but I cannot 
avail myself thereof.” 

“Ah,” cried she, helplessly, “you 
think that I have come in—pity!” 

“ Matthiette,” said he, “your uncle 
spoke the truth. I have dreamed dreams 
concerning you—dreams of a_ foolish, 
golden-hearted girl, that would lose—lose 
gladly—all that the world may give to be 
one flesh and soul with me. But I have 
wakened, dear, to the brave reality—the 
valorous, pure woman, strong enough to 
conquer even her own heart that her peo- 
ple may go free. I must worship you 
now, for I dare no longer love.” 
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RAOUL SMILED DOWN UPON HER 
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“ Blind! blind!” cried she. 

Raoul smiled down upon her piteously. 
“ Mademoiselle,” said he, very simply, “ I 
do not doubt that you love me.” 

She went wearily toward the window. 
“T am not very wise,” said she, in a tune- 
less voice, and looking out upon the gar- 
dens; “and I do not understand. My 
uncle bids me with many wise saws and 
pithy sayings to wed Monsieur de Puy- 
sange; I have not skill to combat him. 
For IT know it is my duty; but I cannot 
do it. And love tugs at my _ heart- 
strings, bidding me cling to you, and 
forget the rest; but I cannot do it. For 
I love very heartily the comfort and 
splendor and homage you cannot give 
me. I am very pitiably weak. I cannot 
come to you with an undivided heart— 
but my heart, such as it is, I have given 
you. And I deliver my honor into your 
hands to preserve or trample under foot, 
as you will. I have come to you, Raoul; 
and, before God, I will never leave you 
unless you bid me.” 

He came toward her. “TI bid you go,” 
said he, “in the name of duty.” 

She smiled wistfully through unshed 
tears. “I disobey,” said she, — “ this 
once, and no more hereafter.” 

“ And yet last night—” said Raoul. 

“Last night,” said she, “I was strong. 
Or my vanity was strong—I do not know. 
But in the dawn all things seem very 
little, saving love alone.” 

They looked out for a moment into 
the dew-washed gardens. The day was 
growing strong, and already clear-cut 
forms were passing beneath the swaying 
branches. A trumpet snarled shrilly in 
the distance. 

“Dear love,” said Raoul, tenderly, “do 
you not see that you have brought about 
my death? For Monsieur de Puysange 
is at the gates of Arnaye; and he or Sieur 
Raymond will hang me ere noon.” 

“T do not know,” said she, in a tired 
voice. “TI think that Monsieur de Puy- 
sange has some cause to thank me; and 
my uncle loves me very dearly, and his 
heart, for all his gruffness, is very tender. 
And—see, Raoul!” She drew the dagger 
from her bosom. “TI shall not survive 
you long, O man of all the world!” 

Perplexed, uncertain joy flushed 
through his countenance. “ You will do 
this—for me?” he cried. 
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“ Dear heart,” said she, “ I love you.” 

He bent eagerly over her drawn face, 
that turned quickly from his lips. 

“Not here,” said she,—“ before all 
men, if they try to take you from me.” 

Hand in hand they went forth into the 
daylight. The kindly, familiar place 
seemed in Matthiette’s eyes oppressed 
and transformed by the austerity of 
dawn; the world wore an alien aspect. 
The cool recesses of the woods, now 
vibrant with multitudinous shrill pipings, 
the purple shadows creeping eastward on 
the dimpling lawns, the intricate and 
broken traceries of the dial, where they 
had met yesterday, the blurred wind- 
ings of their path, above which brooded 
the peaked roof and gables and slender 
clerestories of Arnaye, the broad river 
lapsing silently through deserted sunlit 
fields —these things lay before them 
scarce heeded, stript of all perspective, 
flat as an open scroll. She and Raoul 
were alone, despite the men of Arnaye, 
hurrying toward the court- yard, who 
stared at them curiously, and muttered 
in their beards. A faint morning wind 
stirred in the tree tops, seattering riot- 
ous apple-blossoms over the lush grass. 
Raoul brushed tenderly a flushed petal 
from the gold of Matthiette’s hair. 

“ Before all men?” said he. 

“Before God Himself,” said Mat- 
thiette. 

They came into the crowded court- 
yard as the drawbridge fell. A troop 
of horse clattered into Arnaye, and the 
leader, a young man of frank counte- 
nance, dismounted and looked inquir- 
ingly about him. Then came _ toward 
them. 

“ Monseigneur,” said he, “ you see that 
we ride early in honor of your nuptials.” 

Some one chuckled wheezily behind 
them. “Love one another, young peo- 
ple,” said Sieur Raymond; “but do you, 
Matthiette, make a true and faithful wife 
to Monsieur de Puysange.” 

She stared wonderingly into Raoul’s 
laughing face; there was a hint of anger 
in her bewilderment. 

“Eh!” chuckled the Sieur d’Arnaye, 
“thus my last conspiracy succeeds; for 
T have taken Love into the plot. Jack 
has his Jill, and all ends merrily, like 
an old song; and I'll begin on my pig- 
sties after breakfast.” 
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THE ANTS 


Worker ants urging males and females to speed away from the home nest, while another 
ant covers the entrance to the nest with pieces of clover leaf 


The Royal Mother of Ants 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


" HAT kind of ants are flying 
ants?” This question is often 
asked by persons who fancy 

that there is a distinct species of ants 

that have wings. All known ants, one 
small genus excepted, are “ flying ants ” 
in their ancestral origin. The males and 
females are born with wings, which the 
males keep until death, and the females 


soon lose. 


A complete formicary contains one or 
more fertile queens, workers of two or 
more castes, and young males and fe- 


males. The last are sometimes called 
“virgin queens,” for they are the pre- 
destined royal mothers of ants. Both 


sexes are carefully attended by workers 
of the community, who feed them just 
as they do the baby ants or larve. They 
remain within the home nest until na- 
ture, with vigilant concern to perpetuate 
the race, prompts to the swarming or 
“marriage flight.” Usually the workers 
assist nature. One may see males and 
females being driven out of the nest 
and: from the surrounding herbage by 
squads of workers, who pinch them with 
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their jaws, and otherwise give them 
notice that their room is held to be bet- 
ter than their company. 

During their pupilage these winged 
members of the formicary lead a lazy 
and merry life. While studying the 
habits of the Agricultural ant of Texas, 
the writer saw some of them enjoying 
an outing upon the large circular pave- 
ment or plaza which surrounded the cen- 
tral gates of an immense formicary. 
Their visits to the outer air were not 
frequent; but they were plainly made 
for exercise and the benefit of the sun- 
shine. One female was seen swinging, 
with evident gusto, upon a grass stalk, 
not unlike a youth on a turning-bar. 

On another plaza a bunch of young 
queens were having a joint outing, a 
sort of picnic which they heartily en- 
joyed. A large pebble near the gate was 
the chief sporting-ground. This they 
would ascend, and facing the wind, would 
sit erect upon their hind legs, taking as 
veritable a rampant posture as any herald- 
ist could wish. Several of the queen- 
lings would climb up the stone at one 
time; and then ensued a playful pas- 
sage at arms for position. They pinch- 
ed one another 
with their man- 
dibles and chased 
one another from 
favorite spots. 
One was remind- 
ed of a group 
of boys sparring 
for place upon 
a big rock, or a 
bevy of girls in 
a game of “tag.” 
So universal and 
natural is the 
impulse to play 
among the young 
of all living 
creatures, from 
an ant to man. 


Thus the brief 
youth of the 
winged depend- 
ents of the for- 
micary is passed 
in idleness and 
pleasure. But at 
length the time 
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comes when they must go forth from 
their native city, to return no more. 
It would seem a sharp change and a most 
radical one; but nature has prepared the 
adventurers for it. Commonly the mar- 
riage flight occurs during the autumn. 
On a warm evening of a September day 
one may see multitudes of newly exiled 
male and female ants fluttering above 
the surface of the earth, the mass rising 
and falling as the members weave to and 
fro as in the mazes of a dance. Again, 
winged individuals may be seen rising 
from the foliage surrounding an open 
formicary and flying away until lost to 
sight, or until they drop to the ground, 
where they may locate their “claim ” for 
a new city. 

Strange stories have been written and 
told of the immense numbers that escape 
in the swarming season from myriads of 
ant-hills, darkening the air, and cover- 
ing several inches thick the surface of 
rivers and lakes, and even of the sea. 
Some accounts may be exaggerated; but 
enough facts are known, of which there 
is no doubt at all, to justify belief of 
most of them. The writer has seen a 
swarm so vast as to shade the earth like 





EXERCISING IN THEIR PLAZA 


Circular pavement above the formicary of the Agricultural ant of Texas. Plaza is eleven 
feet in diameter, and from it roads diverge to facilitate foraging, harvesting, etc 
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a light cloud. When one considers that 
these myriads of creatures are, up to this 
point, supported wholly by the labor of 
the workers; and that in addition the 
care and nurture of the numerous larve, 
the excavating of galleries and rooms for 
the extension of the community, defen- 
sive and sentinel duty, and foraging for 
supplies, all are wrought by the same 
class,—he will quite unite with Solomon 
in holding up the ant as a model of in- 
dustry. But he who would find an ideal 
commonwealth, wherein are no non- 
producing classes and individuals, and 
where all work for the community, must 
go elsewhere than to an ant-hill. 

After the marriage flight, the males 
soon perish. Most of them fall victims 
to birds and insects of various sorts; 
but such as these enemies hide 
under stones, or in hollows of the ground, 
or underneath shrubbery, and being un- 
able to provide for themselves, soon die. 
Their mandibles, which are the imple- 
ments of war and industry among emmet 
tribes, are usually rounded, feeble, and 
unsuited for active service. 

It seems a cruel transition from being 
communal favorites and objects of un- 
ceasing care to a state of exile and aban- 


escape 


AT PLAY IN 


Young queens of the Agricultural ant romping on a pebble 
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donment to death. It is another form 
of that harsh dealing with the useless 
members of society that one sees among 
their hymenopterous cousins, the bees. 
But the active savagery of the beehive 
appears in the formicary as neglect. The 
result in each case is the same; and per- 
haps the short, sharp method of the bees 
with their drones is the more merciful of 
the two. Nature, as operative in these 
vital atoms, having secured the perpet- 
uation of the species, casts aside the 
individual when the one function for 
which he was provided has been per- 
formed. It is another example of Ten- 
nyson’s large deduction: 

So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life. 


Every female and worker is furnished 
with two strong movable jaws, or man- 
dibles, hollowed inside like the palm of 
a hand and with toothed edges. With 
these they gather food, defend themselves 
against foes, open out homes in wood, 
as do the carpenter ants, or excavate 
galleries underneath the earth’s surface 
and rear mounds upon it, as do the 
mason ants. As soon as the home flit- 
ting is over, they settle upon the ground 
or on a tree, and 
first of all begin 
to ‘‘undress.’’ 
They know—al- 
though one can 
only wonder how 
—that their 
wings can be of 
no use in the 
new life before 
them, while bur- 
rowing in the 
ground or tun- 
nelling in the 
fibres of wood. 
Therefore, by 
pulling and rub- 
bing, they rid 
themselves of 
those gauzy in- 
cumbrances. 

This accom- 
plished, the 
queen — for she 
may now be tru- 
ly ranked as a 
founder of a 
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house, although without a following— 
makes for herself a nest in a small cave 
in the ground or in a slight hollow in a 
tree. Therein she lays several eggs, from 
which a small brood of worker ants is 
hatched; since the needs of the formicary 
first require workers. The eggs which 
produce males are not hatched until later. 
Whether, as in the case of bees, ants are 
able to develop queens from ordinary 
worker larve by special food and treat- 
ment, is not known. But Lord Avebury 
has shown that eggs are occasionally 
dropped by workers, who are really un- 
developed females, and which always pro- 
duce males. 

While the first brood is maturing, the 
quee. attends to all domestie duties. 
She is a fair type of the primitive hu- 
man princess. She forages for food; 
cleans up the house; digs out a new room 
for a mursery, if need be; washes and 
cleanses with her tongue her infant 
progeny; feeds them in the way common 
among ants, by regurgitation; and, in 
short, nurses and nourishes them until 
they are full-grown ants. 

Then they are set to work for them- 
selves. Their first duty is to assist in 
nursing their younger brothers and sis- 
ters. They take to this without instruc- 
tion and while they are yet callow ant- 
lings. As they become a little toughened 
and hardened, they are pushed out-of- 
doors to help the queen mother gather 



























QUEEN ANT AND HER CIRCLE OF ATTENDANTS 


food. By and by they are strong enough 
to assist in the work of house-building, 
and begin digging out new galleries and 
rooms. Thus the work goes on and en- 
larges as the colony grows. 

All this time the queen continues to 
lay eggs. There is need for an immense 
number, for there is great loss of life 
in an ordinary ant-hill. The daily exi- 
gencies of service among these little 
creatures are extremely severe. All sorts 
of enemies lurk in the way to devour 
them. The feet of passing beasts and 
human beings crush multitudes. 

These frequent losses have to be made 
up by the fertility of the royal mother; 
and by and by it becomes necessary for 
her to devote herself wholly to increasing 
the colony. Foraging for supplies is 
abandoned. Household work, domestic 
service, nursery duty, are gradually 
given up, and the workers of the growing 
community take those tasks upon them- 
selves. The queen is restricted to the 
function of motherhood. Therein lies 
her supreme claim to sovereignty. 


The ant queen’s subjection to her sub- 
jects is not reached without resistance 
on the part of her emmet majesty. But 
resistance is useless, and she becomes in 
the end subject to the powerful house 
which she has reared around her. She 
is confined closely to the interior of the 
formicary, and wherever she goes, through 
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chambers and halls, is attended by a 
circle of workers known as “ courtiers,” 

a name that has a large and digmfied 
sound. But the courtiers are simply a 
body-guard; and their chief office is to 
restrain the liberty of their sovereign 
within the bounds prescribed by the com- 
munal needs, and to look after the eggs 
when they are dropped. Almost neces- 
sarily this phase of ant life must be ob- 
served in artificial formicaries. Therein 
one may watch the courtiers surrounding 
the queen in a circle, attending her dur- 
ing all her movements. The circle never 
ceases to close around her as she passes 





from place to place. Sometimes the 
queen, falling into a fit of stubbornness, 
will attempt a course different from that 
which her court prescribes. Then one 
attendant gently nips a leg and gives 
it a little push; another closes the 
mandibles upon the body and gives a 
slight pinch; a third tenderly seizes a 
quivering antenna and draws it to this 
side or that. The whole body - guard 
meanwhile closes around the queen, and 
by pushing her and obstructing her path 
diverts her course, or quite turns her 
around, her huge body, several times as 
large as a worker’s, moving sometimes 
readily, sometimes 
with sullen resistance. 
Thus at last the cour- 
tiers carry their point. 

Once a queen es- 
eaped from the sur- 
face gate of one of 
my formicaries. Not 
a courtier was in sight. 
She was free! Off she 
ran, as though intend- 
ing to have a good 
romp and enjoy her 
freedom. But she 
had reckoned without 
her host, for she had 
gone but a little way 
when her body-guard 
pursued and seized her 
somewhat roughly, and 
immediately began to 
pull her backward 
toward the gate. She 
resisted sturdily, but 
at last gave way, and 
was drawn down the 
opening into the royal 
domicile. Poor queen! 
Certes, there are some 
drawbacks to the dig- 
nities that hedge about 
an emmet throne. 


The courtiers main- 
tain their cireular 
sentry while the queen 
is laying eggs. When 
they are laid, a worker 
eatches up the tiny 
white pellets and pulls 


FORCED HOME BY HER BODY-GUARD them to one side. 


Courtiers dragging ant queen back to her quarters 


Then they are borne 
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away into the 
nurseries, 
wherein all 


eggs are set 
aside, and 
watched and 


eared for by 
the workers 
who have the 
special charge 
of that depart- 
ment. 

From what 
has been writ- 
ten it appears 
that the name 
“ queen,” as 
commonly — ap- 
plied by en- 
tomologists and 
others to the 
fertile female 
of hymenopter- 
ous insects, 
such as_ bees, 
wasps,and ants, 
is misleading 
to the general 


reader. The 
functions of 
the ant queen 
seem to be 
limited to those 
above de- 


scribed, name- 
ly, first, the 
mason - work 
and other la- 
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SURFACE MOUNDS OF THE MEADOW ANT 


bors necessary 
to establish the 
original nucle- 
us of a formi- 
cary; and, subsequently, the increase of 
the colony by depositing eggs. There is 
really no headship analogous to that 
which the word “ 
among men. 

The entire administration of the com- 
munity appears to be in the hands of the 
workers. All changes, such as emigra- 
tion to a new nest, or wars of defence 
and offence, or the extension of the pub- 
lie works, are directed by them. These 
movements appear at times to be spon- 
taneous in an entire community, and the 
reasons for them are often beyond human 
ken; but sometimes they plainly lie in 


queen” expresses 


Works thrown up on a garden path in May, when the ants are enlarging the formicary for the 


growing community 


special annoyance, inconvenience, danger, 
or necessity. 

Every ant seems to be a law unto itself, 
and preserves independence of action in 
all things. The only sovereignty which 
it recognizes is that of personal influence 
and example, which create a potent social 
atmosphere or environment. When this 
becomes effective upon the individual 
worker, it is urged forward in the line 
of labor, apparently wholly independent 
of other rule or restraint than that which 
its task imposes. In fact, the proverb 
which, many centuries ago, described the 
wise workers of the ant-hill as “ having 
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no guide, overseer, or ruler,” has been 
proved by modern myrmecologists to be 
literally true. 

It would be more appropriate, therefore, 
to speak of an ant community as.a pure 
democracy than an absolute monarchy. 
The queen is simply the mother of the 
home; the source of all life and 
prosperity, because of her power 
to produce offspring. Her life is 
guarded and regulated by a view 
single to the interests of the 














the writer for the first time saw this 
venerable sovereign, living in the in- 
genious artificial formicary which had 
been prepared for her. She was then in 
the prime of life, as it afterward ap- 
peared, being seven years old. 

In the summer of 1887 Sir John was 
again visited, this 
time at his town 
house in London. 
After greetings, 
he was asked about 








his royal pet. 

“‘T have sad 
news to tell you,” 
he answered. 

“What? Is the 
queen dead ?” 

“She died only 
yesterday. I have 
not had the heart 
to tell the news 
as yet even to 
my wife.” 

Having offered 
my hearty con- 
dolence, I asked 
to see the dead 
queen. Sir John 
led the way to 
the room where 
his artificial nests 
were kept. The 
glass case which 


T contained the spe- 

2 cial formicary in 
MOUND-MAKING ANTS OF THE ALLEGHENIES which the old ant 

Surface nest, showing mound three feet high, and twenty-five feet in circumference at base had lived yas 


community, and, as far as can be seen, 
not at all with regard to the dignity and 
office of the royal mother herself. 


How long may an ant queen live? In 
their natural habitat some queens doubt- 
less have short lives; but by reason of the 
protection afforded them, and the seclu- 
sion enforced by the workers, they prob- 
ably live much longer than other mem- 
bers of the community. Within artificial 
surroundings they attain a comparatively 
long life. The oldest emmet queen known 
to science was one preserved under the 
eare of Sir John Lubbock, later Lord 
Avebury. A number of years ago; during 
a visit to this distinguished naturalist 
at his country -seat, High Elms, Kent, 


opened up. _ Ly- 
ing in one of the larger open spaces 
or rooms was the dead queen. She 
was surrounded by a crowd of work- 
ers, who were tenderly licking her, 
touching her with their antenne, and 
making other demonstrations as if solicit- 
ing her attention, or desiring to wake her 
out of sleep. Poor, dumb, loving, faith- 
ful creatures! There was no response. 
Their queen mother lay motionless be- 
neath their demonstrations. 

“They do not appear to have discov- 
ered that she is really dead,” remarked 
Sir John. Afterward he wrote me of 
another queen which died at the age of 
fourteen. The ants dragged her body 
about with them when they moved until 
it fell to pieces. 
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Old Witch 


DY 


ROY 


MOTHER GOOSE sort of old, 
wild creature she was, in her eal- 


ico gown and gingham apron, lean- 
ing heavily on her eane, her long chin 
turning up, her long nose turning down, 
their tips nearing each other ominously 
with the lapse of teeth and years, so that 
you watched through the alley fence for 
the hour of their meeting. 

“Tlow would she eat then?” asked 
Peter, whispering lest she should hear 
you. She alone upon the 
her shanty, muttering, putting her thin 
gray locks from her eyes, tucking them 
into her with her skinny fingers. 
“Gee! how would she eat then?” 
pered Peter. 

“They could feed her,” you whispered 
back—“ with a nursing-bottle.” 

Peter snickered, giggled—an old-witch 
suckling! 

There was a squeal from the shanty. 
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“Ye dirty little brats! 
here !” 

“Old Witeh, Old Witch!” you chanted 
together, making farewell her 
through the fence. 

“Ye dirty little whelps!” 

“Old Witeh, Old Witch!” 
pointing at her with 
and dancing back 
the alley. 

“Tl old-witch ye, ye damned little . .” 

Now, may ridden broom- 
sticks. Certainly she wielded them, as 
you had known to your sorrow, lingering 
daringly once often by the alley 
gate. There sudden warmness 
netherwards that burned to-day in your 
memory. So you waited only for the 
swear-word, then ran like mad, never 
once stopping, never once looking over 
your shoulders, till you sank, panting, 
beyond your fence. Tumbling together 
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in the grass, you and Peter, you giggled 
gleefully. Well you knew that for an 
hour afterward the Old Witch would be 
quarrelling on her door-step and shaking 
her bony fist at the alley gate. 

“Ts she really an old witch?’ asked 
Peter. 

“Of course, Silly - Billy,” you said. 
“Of course she’s an old witch. Doesn’t 
she live all alone with a eat?” 

Now the alley woman had a eat out 
of the story-books; black he was, with 
eyes all green and shining, and would 
not answer to the name of Pussy, how- 
ever sweetly spoken, but skulked alone 
in the alleyway, crouching and staring 
at nothing at all, leaping fitfully in the 
shadows as at spectre rodents, commun- 
ing with himself the while in whining 
accents that sent the shivers running like 
a shuttle up and down your spine. 

“What do old witches eat?” asked 
Peter. 

“'Toads and snakes and mice.” 

“Gee!” shuddered Peter. “I wouldn’t 
like that. What do they drink?’ 

“ Blood.” 

There was an awful silence. 

“ Whose blood?” whispered Peter. 

“ Whoever’s they can get,” you replied. 
“Children’s mostly, ’ecause they can 
catch ’em easiest.” 

“Does she catch children and drink 
their blood ?” asked Peter. 

“Of course. They all do.” 

“ What does she do with the bodies ?” 

“Buries ’em in the middle of the 
night.” 

“ Does she do that ?” 

“Wes.” 

“ Gee!” 

Peter looked over his shoulder, for the 
lilac shadows were deepening and the 
sun was dropping behind the alley fence. 

“T—I guess it’s time for me to go 
home,” he said. “I think my mother 
wants me.” 

“ Good-by,” you said, as you turned 
to leave him. “ Good-by, Peter; but look 
out when you get to the bush by your 
front gate—the one with the dark place!” 





Then you slammed the door. How 
Peter got home that night you never 
knew, but he was alive next day. 

Only your witch-lore saved you in those 
perilous days of your playing. Many 
a time the Old Witch hobbled and 


babbled past you as you crouched in 
the gloaming. 

“Hold your breath, Peter, or she’ll 
smell your blood!” 

And, sure enough, she failed to scent 
you, and you rose unscathed. 

“But why can’t she smell your blood 
when you stop breathing ?” 

“ Because your blood stops too.” 

“ But, I don’t see—” 

“You’re a ninny, Peter. Look here. 
If you hold your breath, no one can hear 
it, can they?” 

= Ro.” 

“Well, then, if you hold your blood, 
no one can smell it, ean they ?” 

Peter succumbed. 

Now it happened on an autumn morn- 
ing, a Saturday when there was no school, 
that you had carried in the wood, so Mo- 
ther said you might and you ran across 
the way to Peter’s, where had assembled 
casually, from the four winds of Our- 
town, Jimmie Figson, Andy Mooney, Bud 
Le Fevre, and Penny Whistler, all sit- 
ting on the fence. Whereupon you fell to 
bantering, after the fashion of your kind. 

“Penny’s stuck on Mabel Jones,” 
Andy said, and everybody laughed. Pen- 





ny flushed. 

“T ain’t either,” he muttered, flinging 
a clod at his accuser. It was well aimed. 

“ Aw, go on!” eried Andy. 

“Go on yourself, Mooney.” 

“Oh, Penny!” laughed Jimmie Figson. 
“ Oh, Penny—stuck on a girl!” 

“ Aw, Penny!” sang the chorus. 

“You needn’t say anything, Jimmie 
Figson. What about Lulu  Berken- 
heimer ?” 

The chorus warmed to its work— 
“Oh, Jimmie!”—and it was Jimmie on 
the spit. 

“Well,” he said, passing the tc*ture 
on, according to the custom of those days 
—‘ well, Bud Le Fevre’s got a girl.” 

“That’s a lie!” 

The chorus outdid itself—“* Oh, Bud!” 

At bay, red-faced with shame, Bud 
sought some loophole of escape—-and 
found it prowling. 

“The Witch’s cat!” he cried, leap- 
ing to his feet. 

Discord vanished. It was no time for 
wrangling. Six jarring minds had found 
a common cause, a common enemy. Six 
voices rang with a common battle-cry. 
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“The Witch’s cat!” 

A black tail disappeared over the fence. 
Six pairs of boy legs scrambled after. 
Yours were not last in the hue and 
cry, but your heart was with the quarry. 
That was the soft spot in your boyhood, 
and as the hunted creature dodged and 
doubled and scurried across the lawns and 
barn-yards, you saw with secret joy how 
deftly it ran the gauntlet, how cunningly 
it laid its flight toward the Witch’s gate 
in the alley. 

“Grab him!” 

“ Get a-hold of his tail!” 

“Hit him with a brick!” 

“ Kill him!’ 

Your heart beat faster. 

“Oh no!” you cried; but they did not 
heed you. lHurled sticks clattered on 


















‘YE SAVED THE CAT," SHE 


barns and fences. Stones fell in a show- 
er. The battle raged about you. The 
cat turned--faltered for a fatal moment, 
cornered in an angle, and you saw the 
fiendish glee in Andy’s face. 

“ Kill him!” 

a os you cried, for the witch eat 
turned his eyes upon you, and with all 
their green fire and their glaring you 
saw his littleness and his dumbness and 
his brave last stand in the angle. 

“No!” you cried, and flung yourself 
on Andy. Something struck you... 
there was a wild ery... “Out, ye 
damned little . “ 

And when you opened your eyes, there 
in a chair by the kitchen stove sat the 
Old Witch, smoking and muttering. By 
her side, licking his rufled fur, sat the 
black eat. 

“Ye saved the cat,” she eried, turn- 
ing upon you a face haggard with rage, 
so that you shook with terror of it and 
with faintness. 

“ Ye saved poor pussy. I saw ye, I tell 
ye. Wid me own eyes I saw ye,” fill- 
ing again her black dudheen. “ Aye, 
that ve did. Ye saved poor pussy-cat 
from thim- 

She raised a coal from the fire - pot, 
lighted her pipe, and puffed wrathfully. 

“_ ve little divils!” she 
screeched out suddenly, her eyes 
blazing, her bent frame shaking 
with her wrath, so that you 
jumped in your chair. You 
would have fled, but you could 

You sat, half swooning. 

“ What made 
ye do it?” she 
asked, turning 
full upon you 
her glittering 


not rise. 





eyes. 

“JI don’t 
know,’ you 
stammered. 


“Ye dawn’t 
know 2” 

_ Well,” you 
faltered, “I 
l-like kitties.” 

or Sa be 
hey ?” 

You nodded 
faintly. The 
CRIED Old Witch eyed 
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OLD WITCH. 


her 
her 


looked once 
shoulder, and thrust out to 
wrinkled face. She whispered, hoarsely, 

“Did ye iver see a black cat wid blue 
and goold teeth a-singin’ in the 
moonlight ?” 

“ N-no,” you gasped. 

“ Ah-h, ye should ha’ seen ’im. He 
cam’ wan night an’ stood there in the 
doorway, in the moonlight. ‘ Whisht!’ 
says I, ‘an’ what d’ye want here?’ says 
I. ‘Meaou,’ says ’e, very politely says 
"e—‘’ave ye seen me father’s owld goold 
That very thing he says to 
me, a-standin’ there in the doorway, an’ 
the blue eyes av ’7im an’ the goold teeth 
av ’im a-shinin’ like a wet marnin’. 
“’"Ave ye me father’s owld goold 
breeches?’ ’e—just like that. I puts 
down me pipe and gives ’im the laugh. 
Hi! Oh my! I gives ’im the laugh. 
‘Yoor father’s owld gogld breeches? says 
I. ‘Yis,’ says ’e, ‘the wans ’e 
night they pit the ’andcuffs on poor 
Mike Tilligan” Aw that he lifts 
oop his voice an’ sings ’ymns like the 
divil himsilf.” 

The Old Witch leaned her elbows on 
her knees, her eyes twinkling, her thin 


you. Then she over 


you 


eyes 


breeches i” 


seen 


says 


woor th e 


wid 


lips tremulous with a smile so cracked 
and fearsome that you measured mental- 
ly the distance to the open door. 

“ Whisht!” she hissed, and your heart 


sank within you. She had read 
very thoughts. 

“ Whisht!” over 
her shoulder, and crooking at you a bony 
forefinger whose black claw held your 
eyes. “ Whisht—dawn’t ye iver tell.” 

“ N-no, ma’am.” 

“Dawn’t ye breathe wan word av it. 
I saw it meself. He stops singin’, does 
the eat, an’ says ’e to me, says ’e, ‘’Ave ye 
a wee drap o’ milk,’ says ’e, ‘for a poor 
body as hasn’t tasted food since the last 
toime?’ says ’e. ‘Sure,’ says I, pourin’ 
it out for ’im in the blue saucer. He 
laps it oop, an’ licks the chaps av ’im 
an’ the fine long whiskers av ’im, an’ 
picks the cream from ’is goold teeth wid 
a splinter av wood from the coal-scuttle. 
‘I bid ye good-marnin’,’ says ’e. ‘Call 
again,’ says I. ‘I will—next time,’ says 
’e. ‘Do so,’ says I, an’ wid that he gives 
a swish av ’is long black tail an’ joomps 
over the fince. An’—wud ye believe it ?— 
the very nixt day whin I washes me 


your 


she hissed, looking 
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hands in the owld basin forninst the 
doorway, I sees shavin’s from his goold 
teeth a-lyin’ on the door-step, an’ when I 
picks ’em oop in me two hands ”—her 
voice sank to a whisper— they’re five- 
dollar goold an’ twinty - dollar 
goold pieces till ye couldn’t coon’t thim 
*twixt daylight an’ dark. ‘ Aha,’ says I, 
‘the black cat’s paid damned well for 
his milk,’ says I, puttin’ the money where 
no wan knows but meself. An’ I’ve lived 
like a lady iver since that day—iver since 
that day.” 

“T guess I'll go now,” you whimpered. 

The Old Witch turned again to you. 
She seemed to remember, and her eyes 


pieces 


softened. 

“Ay, ye’d better be goin’. Your 
mither ’ll be werryin’. But hist! Niver 
play wid thim byes again! Tell me noo. 
What were ye all a-playin’?” 

The truth might remind her, so— 

“Indians,” you said. 

“ Indians ?” 

“Ta” 

“Oh, thim red min?’ 

“Te.” 

“Oh, aye. I know thim. Very hand- 
some people they are, too, wid their fea- 
thers all over thim. Ah, yes, I’ve seen 
thim—-in froont of cigar-stores. Oh, aye.” 

“ Good-by,” you said. 

“Good-by. Ye may coom wheniver 
ye like.” 

“T will,” you said, and slipped with 
a throbbing head but a lighter heart 
through the shanty doorway and _ the 
alley gate. 

Five heads bobbed up from behind the 
fence; five white faces beamed upon 
you—for you had risen from the dead. 
And twenty times that day you told 
your story. 

So you came to sit sometimes with the 
Old Witch on her shanty steps, stroking 
her black cat gingerly and listening to 
her tales—listening with one eye on the 
alley gate. You told them again in the 
evening dusks, Peter and sister Lizbeth 
and Julia, the little girl next door, all 
hushed and shivering beside you. 

“  .. and when I went into the shan- 
ty, the Old Witch was a-gnawing a bone. 
‘Whose bone is it?” says I. ‘A little 
white baby’s, says she, just like that— 
‘a little white baby’s. ‘Whose baby? 


says I. ‘That’s a secret,’ says she .. .” 
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“Oh, Harry, weren’t you frightened 
awfully?” 

“ Naw,” you explained. “I had my 
hand on my jack-knife.” 

“QOh, Peter, isn’t he brave? You 
aren’t brave like that, Peter.” 

A greenness sank into Peter’s heart. 
One day he stole up the alley, privately, 
with a saucer of milk purloined from 
a pantry pan. “ ITere pussy, nice Pussy!” 
For there is only one way to a witch’s 
heart, and it lies through her eat. 

Sitting, one day in autumn, in the 
Witch’s kitchen, she smoked her pipe 
and told you tales. There in the midst 
of Ourtown’s peacefulness she lived a 
rude, wild life with peril ever at her 
heels. For her, outlaws lay in wait in 
the alley shadows with bludgeons in their 
hands, as in the good old days of the 
story-books. White ghosts lurked behind 
the stables to glide at midnight through 
her thrice-barred shanty door, and 
strange and fearful were the things they 
told her—of women murdered in their 
beds, and ealdrons bubbling and frothing 
with a stew of dead men’s bones. 

“... Dawn’t ye iver tell I told ve. 
On a Thursday I saw her plain as I see 
ye noo, an’ all beautiful an’ pink as roses 
in summer were the cheeks av _ her. 
*Good-marnin’, says she. ‘ Good-marn- 
in’” says I. Whisht! Come nearer! 
On Friday they laid her, cowld an’ white 
as the winter snaw, in the church-yard 
on the hill.” 

Her voice sank to the faintest whisper: 

“Some wan knows what happened to 
her that Thursday night. God knows I 
dawnt.” 

The blood had left your heart dry as 
a bean-pod. You rather wished you were 
safe at home, or that Peter was with you, 
or that the black cat would stop his 
prowling and whining about the kitchen 
walls. Now and then he would crouch 
close to the bare floor with fixed green 
eyes; then spring, with claws distended, 
into the empty air. Or was the air real- 
ly empty? There was a kind of prick- 
ling in it. Your mouth was parched. 
You gulped. Through the open door- 
way you saw the red vines trembling 
in the autumn wind. There was a 
splash of nice warm sunlight beyond the 
threshold, and it soothed and cheered 
you. No, you would not run—not yet. 


For a long time she sat there smoking 
silently. Then she turned to you. Her 
glance was soft again in a way it had 
sometimes when she gazed upon you, and 
the wilder her tale had been, the softer 
was the afterglow in her eyes’ shining. 

“You're a good little lad,” she said, 
“an? ye ‘mind me o’ Terry.” 

“Who was Terry ?” 

“ Ah, a foine little lad was Terry, wid 
the blue eyes av ’im an’ the goold-red 
hair, an’ the saft voice, an’, oh, the 
breeches av ’im—ye niver could kape a 
seat in ony pair av thim, for I tried it 
meself. ‘ Ye little brat,’ says I, ‘ where’s 
the patch I pit on the seat av ye? ‘I 
hung it on the finee to dhry,’ says ’e, 
a-wrinklin’ the little pug-nose av ’im 
an’ dodgin’ me hand. Or, ‘I lint it, 
says ’e. ‘To whom? says I. ‘To Pat 
Rooney’s big dog,’ says ’e, ‘for ’is din- 
ner,’ says ’e, ‘an’ lift ’im a-chewin’ of 
‘on the ither side av the wall.’ 
‘T’ll tache ye to lind the seat av your 
breeches,’ says I, ‘an’ me a-warkin’ from 
daylight till dark to fill oop the holes av 
ye—an’ the wan in your breeches as bad 
as the wan in your belly,’ says I. ‘Coom 
here till I trounce ye,’ says I. ‘ Aw, no,’ 
says ’e, a-plumpin’ down on the groond. 
‘Ye cant, says ’e. ‘Why not?’ says 
I. ‘’Cause I’m sittin’ on it,’ says ’e— 
the darlin’. 

“An’, oh, the dirt av ’im when he 
played in the coo-yard!’ My, my, ye 
should ’ave seen the hands an’ the chaps 
av ’im! ‘Ye pig,’ says I. ‘ Mither, 
says ’e—‘mither darlin’’ Noo what 
could ye say to that?” 

“Oh, you were his mother, then?” you 
said, to fill up the silence. 

“* An’ who dares say I wasn’t?” scream- 
ed the Old Witch. “Who dares? Tl 
tear him limb from limb!” 

Her body shook and swayed with her 
sudden passion. Her eyes, her distend- 
ed mouth with its white tusks, her 
evil nose. . . . She levelled upon you a 
trembling finger, and you cowered in 
your chair. 

“Ah, that’s the way wid ye. That’s 
the way ye treat a poor owld dodderin’ 
woman wid your dirty lies an’ your foul 
names. That’s the way wid ye all, ivery 
wan of ye, ye pack av snivellin’ curs 
snappin’ at me heels wheniver I leave 
me door. ‘Old Witch!’ ye call me. ‘ Old 


it,’ says ’e, 
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Witch! Old Witch!’—ye damned little 
harpies. ‘Old Witch!’ Ha! ‘Old 
Witch.” Oh, aye... .” 

“But J don’t eall you Old 
Witch any more. Mother 
said—” 

“What’s that ye say? 
Mither?” Wer voice broke. 
“Say it again. Mither—did 
ye call me?” Ter eyes melted. 
Her whole face shone. You 
had seen that look before on 
another woman’s face; you 
had seen that yearning. 

“ Aw, no, darlin’, wid all 
your pranks an’ your torn 
breeches an’ the dirt av the 
coo-yard on your blessed face, 
you're the last an’ bist av me 
foor byes, an’ your mither 
loves ye, ve little red rogue. 
What mischief ha’ ye been in 
the marnin’? Ye’ve’ been 
chasin’ the Squire’s dooks 
again. Aha! Your owld 
mither saw ye. She saw ye, 
bye, wid wan eye on your 
playin’ an’ the ither on the 
wash-toob. You’re a chip av 
the owld block, Terry—a chip 
av the owld block. ... 

“<¢ Woman,’ says ’e to me— 
‘woman,’ says ’e, ‘ yell niver 
raise the lad.’ ‘ Docthor,’ Says 
I, ‘he’ll be the flower av thim 
all” ‘Ay,’ says ’e, ‘but he’ll 
bloom in another warld, I’m 
thinkin’’ ‘ Docthor, dawn’t! 
For the love av God,’ says I, 
‘for he’s all I have lift, wid 
three byes an’ their father 
slapin’ oop there on the hill- 
side” ‘There’s wan chance 
in a hoondred,’ says ’e, as he 
rode away. I can hear the 
bate av ’is horse’s hoofs. ‘In 
another warld,’ says they to 
me— in another warld ’—an’ 


I covered me face wid me Lineal 


two hands. ... No, no, dar- 
lin’, they won’t be takin’ ye So 
froom your owld mither. Ye 
mustn’t lave her alone, Terry. 
She’ll pit a patch on your breeches ivery 
day, darlin’, an’ niver wan hard word will 
she say to ye, if ye’ll only stay, me own 
swate, last little lad . . .” 


WITCH. 




































Slowly the Old Witch turned upon 
you the gleaming of her eyes. Then a 


smile broke through her tears, and her 
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YOU CAME SOMETIMES TO THE OLD WITCH 


whole face shone again with the love of 
other days. “ An’ ye did stay, Terry. 
Coom, dear. Fill oop the kettle, lad. It’s 
time for tay.” 
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Mating 
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HE bliss of the wind in the redbud ringing! 


What shall we do with the April days! 


Kingeups soon will be up and swinging— 


What shall we do with May’s! 


The cardinal sings, “ They are made for mating! 


Out on the bough he flutters, aflame. 


Thrush flutes echo, “ For mating’s elating! 


Love is its other name!” 


They know! know it! but better, oh, better, 


Dearest, than ever a bird in spring, 


Know we to make each moment debtor 


Unto love’s burgeoning! 


Editor's Easy Chatr. 


MONG the means of amusing us 
mortals on the way where we know 
so little to the end where we shall 
know everything or nothing, the favorite 
with the Supreme Wisdom seems to be 
the simple action of the pendulum. It is 
not the employment of the pendulum in 
noting the passage of time, which we have 
now grown so used to as hardly to notice 
it, but its perpetual oscillation, its agree- 
able and persuasive swing from side to 
side, and its promise of pause at the ex- 
tremes, which beguile the spirit. No 
doubt, if the pendulum were really to 
stop at the farthest right or the farthest 
left. and hang there, it would fatigue the 
sensibilities; but it is the nature of the 
pendulum to return from the one to the 
other, and it is the nature of man to 
desire this reversion. 
It is with the nature of both that Prov- 
idence deals in ordering that perpetual 


— 


change which seems the one absolute law 
of life here, and if life persists, then not 
imaginably less the law of life otherwhere. 
The very faith in this life otherwhere is 
subject to the law, and perhaps more nota- 
bly subject than any other principle of 
our being. No sooner has the pendulum 
swung in the direction of faith, and dog- 
ma has got its little nail and hammer 
ready to rivet the pendulum there in a 
creed, than the pendulum begins to drop, 
and to slide down, and to swing slowly 
up to, the opposite point, where doubt is 
foiled in a like attempt to fasten it. What 
really endures is mystery, which is the 
prime condition of existence, and will 
doubtless be its ultimate condition. 
Sometimes the mystery seems pervaded 
with despair, and sometimes with hope, but 
it is at no time without incentive for the 
mind and soul. We must still seek to fath- 
om it; but if we could plunge the lead of 
























our learning to its bottom we might bring 
up from those rayless depths only the 
sands of our familiar shores; and it is in 
our highest interest that we are kept 
within the familiar bounds of surmise, 
and safe from positive knowledge. Till 
we know everything we are rich in the 
possibility of knowing something that 
may outvalue everything, and we recon- 
cile ourselves to our ignorance, if we are 
wise. If we are not wise, we ure all the 
same held to it until the time appointed 
for its dispersion has come. 


I 


The question of the life hereafter, 
which at a certain dreadful moment seem- 
ed reduced to a formula of alphabetical 
rappings, has again resumed the dignity 
of those conjectures in which our long- 
ing to be assured had patiently dwelt from 
the beginning, and must doubtless dwell 
to the end. At another dreadful moment, 
our conjectures were forbidden us by 
the savants who found in them none of 
the tangible results confessedly impos- 
sible to them; but that moment passed 
too, and now again we have the comfort 
of our conjectures, which divine much or 
little according to the mood we are in, 
but which modestly refuse to conclude 
anything. They form the atmosphere in 
which we must acquaint ourselves with 
a good deal of the latest thinking, and 
in which most of his sympathetic readers 
will turn the sibylline leaves of such a 
book as Mr. John Bigelow’s on “ The Mys- 
tery of Sleep,” which, after his careful 
revision and enlargement, we now have 
from him in a new edition; and perhaps 
they will create that common ground on 
which they will fecl themselves safer with 
him in his speculations than in his docu- 
ments. What is speculative, what is hy- 
pothetical, in his essay, is somehow more 
convincing than what is documentary. 

The proof that the soul may have here 
in the dreams of sleep a life concurrent 
and contemporaneous with the life that 
the mind has in the facts of waking, lies 
in the impalpable impressions, the almost 
obliterated experiences of each reader, 
rather than in the testimony of sacred 
and profane literature.. This, when it is 
alleged} seems forced to an unwilling 
office, and it is the part of Mr. Bigelow’s 
work which we care for so little that in 
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the interest of his thesis we could wish 
to dispense with it except in those in- 
stances where it is least absolute. The 
point he seeks to carry can be carried 
only through the intimate self-knowledge, 
the recondite self-question of each reader, 
and cannot be avouched by any accumu- 
lation of testimony, which in the very 
act of being summoned turns irrelevant 
and inacceptable. 

Dreams, like apparitions, are quite in- 
alienably personal. They are, when they 
are most significant, so entirely for the 
dreamer alone, that if he repeats them 
he has one chance of convincing his hear- 
er against a thousand chances of merely 
boring him; the twice-told tale is not 
nearly so tedious as the once-told dream. 
The fabrie of one’s visions is so insub- 
stantial that it shrivels in one’s hands, 
if one attempts to show it, to so little 
that the temptation to eke it out with in- 
vention is almost irresistible. We each 
know from our own experience that there 
are wonderful dreams, but we do not 
find the dreams of another wonderful 
without suspecting him of romancing. 
These are the terms on which the docu- 
mentation of the mystery of sleep be- 
comes the very material of misgiving, 
and the facts have the effect of incred- 
ulously questioning themselves in the 
act of affirmation. 

Yet the mystery and the wonder and 
the infinite intimation remain, and it 
is in touching them that the essay of Mr. 
Bigelow has its fascination. Why we 
spend a third of our lives in the realm 
of inexorable mystery; how sleep be- 
comes one of the vital processes of spirit- 
ual regeneration and the renewal of men- 
tal vigor; why sleep diminishes as life 
becomes more complex; how the expe- 
riences of sleep are stored up in the in- 
ternal memory, so that we are not per- 
mitted to remember them in waking; 
how we die daily in sleep, and how death 
and sleep are of the same essential effect: 
these are theses which approve themselves 
to our reason through the simple appeal 
to our consciousness, and fail to convince 
in proportion as they are accompanied 
by the evidences necessary for convic- 
tion in other things. What we rather 
ask of our author than his instances, his 
dreams of Agassiz, or Cicero, or Scipio, 
is the report of some such augustly sol- 
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emn and authoritative passage as “In 
a dream, in a vision of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth upon men, in slumber- 
ings upon the bed; then he openeth the 
ears of men, and sealeth their instruc- 
tion.” For it is in words like these, and 
not in incident and circumstance, that 
mystery dwells, and everything that seems 
to dispel or explain or diminish the mys- 
tery of sleep, or renders it the property 
of exact knowledge, seems to make us 
the poorer and not the richer. 


II 

The mystery of sleep is, after all, a 
little thing beside the mystery of waking. 
We may, if we like, or if it comforts or 
amuses us to do so, believe or make be- 
lieve that in the silence of sleep, where, 
as in death, “beyond these noises there 
is peace,” the soul has her life more 
absolute than in “the midst of men and 
day,” but the mystery is not greater there, 
not more palpable or more awful than 
here where the mind is knowingly alive 
and the body vividly sentient. In fact, 
every pulsation of conscious experience 
deepens the mystery in which we are con- 
ditioned. Nothing happens to us or from 
us which does not suggest question of 
our inscrutable origin and destiny. We 
cannot suppose ourselves underived or un- 
destined; that is not thinkable; but why 
was any particular one of us selected 
from potentiality to become actuality, 
and what will be the effect of each thing 
done to us or by us? The questions press 
from every point, and there is no answer 
to the most elemental, such as why do 
we enjoy and why do we suffer, or to 
what useful end, in a universe where all 
other functioning seems to have its ob- 
vious use? When did consciousness be- 
come conscience, and how did thoughts 
and desires and deeds which in themselves 
seem natural and harmless, and in yet 
unconscienced millions of the race are 
without the effect of depravity, define 
themselves as sinful? Why should some 
of us be in light and some in darkness, 
and why should the children of light 
seem to grieve rather more than the chil- 
dren of darkness? Why should there be 
beauty and ugliness, and how was it de- 
cided which was which? Why should the 
leaf of clover be exquisitely decorated to 
match the other two of its group, and so 


many forms of life be left hideous and 
repulsive ? 

What is the source of happiness that 
we should desire it, or is happiness, as it 
seems, the true end of life? What is the 
essential quality of love? Is it finally 
the most exquisite egoism, or the very 
reverse of that? 

If the answers to these riddles are 
known to our dreaming, as they are cer- 
tainly not known to our waking, then 
they are securely folded away from our 
knowledge in that internal memory which 
keeps record of the life of the soul, and 
shall be disclosed to us only when the 
soul has its life free of the body. What 
Mr. Bigelow’s inquiry suggests is that in 
certain moments of rapture, in that ecsta- 
sy of consciousness when consciousness 
seems to cease, we have intimations of 
supernal things in waking, which are of 
the property of our habitual experiences 
in dreaming. We recover from these in- 
timations with a start, and are what we 
call ourselves again; and perhaps we have 
been no nearer the solution of the puzzle 
than we are when we are immersed in 
affairs, and employed with matter-of-fact 
concerns. Yet there is an effect of au- 
thority in these intimations, which does 
not suffer us to contemn their message, 
if we may give a name so positive to the 
ethereal communication which they seem 
to open between our inner and outer 
selves. We are not necessarily nearer 
knowledge of their secret now, when men 
send word to one another on the viewless 
currents of the air, than we were when 
the conception of wireless telegraphy was 
as remote from the race as the conception 
of deity still is. Still we are in an age 
when science has opened up the realms 
of wonder so illimitably and the surprises 
of the known are so far beyond anything 
which the unknown once seemed to hide, 
that we cannot quite forbid ourselves 
the hope of appreciable consolations from 
mystery itself. 

III 

At any rate there has been a swing of 
the pendulum from one of those extremes 
to the other, and now from denying our- 
selves all such consolations, as unscien- 
tific and unworthy, we are turning to 
them with a zest scarcely known before 
in the history of man. We read eagerly 
a book like this book of Mr. Bigelow’s, 
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and the only grief we have with it is that 
it does not leave us entirely to its con- 
jectures, to its suggestions of parity in 
all human experience in the occult, to 
its speculations that cannot be establish- 
ed, but offers us documents in corrobora- 
tion of its conjectures, suggestions, specu- 
lations. We read eagerly whatever Mr. 
William James writes upon his favorite 
themes because it similarly abounds in 
the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. All psychol- 
ogy, which disclaims its putative rela- 
tion to the soul, is alive with fresh inter- 
est for those who seek to know it through 
the mind, and a whole order of literature 
has arisen, calling itself psychological, as 
realism called itself scientific, and dealing 
with life on its mystical side. This, in 
fact, now includes what is best known in 
fiction, and it is not less evident in Tol- 
stoy, in Gorky, in Ibsen, in Bjérnsen, in 
Hauptmann, and in Mr. Henry James, 
than in Maeterlinck himself. 

It would not be possible to say with 
which of these eminent authors the re- 
action from science, from realism, began. 
Which talent so strongly weighted the 
pendulum, then, when it began to slide 
from the scientific extreme, and gave it 
the momentum which carried it to the 
mystical extreme? Maeterlinck’s weird 
dramas, in which, as we have said be- 
fore, the persons are not so much 
men and women as mortals, are not more 
mystical than certain passages of Tolstoy, 
whose psychologism is rooted in a realism 
as rank and palpable as Gorky’s own. It 
is not necessary, as it is not possible, to 
discover the origin of the present condi- 
tion, but that it is an actual condition 
no one can doubt, who looks at any cur- 
rent magazine, and notes the psychologic 
coloring of the dramatic thinking in it. 
We have indeed, in our best fiction, gone 
back to mysticism, if indeed we were not 
always there in our best fiction, and the 
riddle of the painful earth is again en- 
gaging us with the old fascination. The 
old insoluble problems of life and death, 
of good and evil, present themselves to 
us with a novel promise of comfort, in- 
viting us to repose in their insolubility 
with the patience which each must use, 
and with the faith that this patience 
shall be rewarded in each. So far from 
being taught by the new inspiration, 


coming no one knows whence, the old 
desolating doctrine of denial, we are 
somehow authorized, or encouraged, each 
in the belief that— 


Something is, or something seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 
Of something felt, like something here; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language may declare. 


It can be said that this is not very 
much, that it is no better than a form of 
agnosticism, but then it can also be said 
that agnosticism is not an unpromising or 
unhopeful frame of mind. It may be only 
one remove, as it is only one syllable, 
from a Gnosticism wiser and not less 
trusting than the old; and perhaps the 
present psychologism is the beginning of 
it. At any rate, we have the psychologism, 
in many phases, and we may justifiably 
fancy that we are encountering it at 
many points where we are ostensibly con- 
fronting every-day, matter-of-fact things. 
In spite of all the hello-girls, and the 
frightful jargon which the daily use of 
the telephone has created, the telephone 
is still a very respectable mystery, which 
is really as impossible to the imagination 
as it is practicable to experience. As for 
the wireless telegraph, that is still too 
remote from familiar custom to have lost 
the bewilderment which the mere concept 
of it has; it is still much more a miracle 
than any manifestation of the outdated 
spiritism which for half a century has 
prospered on its commerce with another 
world. The beneficent discoveries of 
science in many other directions are so 
wonderful that though the recent report 
of the blind seeing without th. direct 
agency of the optic nerve is already dis- 
credited, there is much reason to believe 
that the deaf can be made to hear in 
many cases once thought hopeless. 

The reasoning used by Lord Byron in 
the lines— 


When Bishop Berkeley said there was no 
matter, 

And proved it, *twas no matter what he 
said— 


no longer holds with the foree which it 
had at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, “when the thoughts that shake 
mankind ” were not yet fairly in motion. 
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The question so smilingly put by, repeats 
itself now with novel force; and how 
much or little of the universe is sub- 
jective, is again matter of speculation 
which does not seem so altogether idle. 
It recurs with peculiar force in the pres- 
ence of such a wonderful book as the 
“ The Story of My Life,” where the blind 
deaf-mute, Helen Keller, tells the fairy- 
tale of her emergence from the darkness 
and silence of her infancy into the full 
radiance of such being as all the senses 
bring to few of us. We may account for 
it by the extraordinary native powers 
evident in her, and still leave ourselves 
a wide margin for marvelling at the scope 
of the knowledge which has reached her 
through one sense alone; still lose our- 
selves in the maze of surmise which her 
unparalleled experience suggests. The 
world of color and form and sound seems 
to exist as appreciably for her, by force 
of her creative imagination, as for any 
who hear and see the things that can only 
be known intellectually to her; and as 
one reads, the mystical purport of the 
saying, “ The Kingdom of God is within 
you,” avouches itself in new significances, 
or at least new suggestions. Of course 
one knows that Helen Keller’s develop- 
ment from a child, bereft of all the ordi- 
nary means of learning, into a woman as 
rarely accomplished as endowed, has been 
through the infinitely patient teaching of 
the friend whose devotion is one of the 
richest strains of the poem embodied in 
their joint record. All the facts which 
constitute her mental experience have 
been imparted to her by the indefatigable 
touch, the innumerable touches, of the 
faithful friend whose witness of her life 
is by no means the least interesting, the 
least wonderful, share of their work; for 
the autobiography of Helen Keller would 
be incomplete without the contributions 
of Miss Anne M. Sullivan to the know- 
ledge of her history and character. Her 
friend had first to create a language of 
touch, had somehow, in whatever mirac- 
ulous wise, to invent a primary under- 
standing, by which she could convey 
meanings through the only avenue open 
between them, and then slowly, and with 
incredible assiduity, communicate to the 


imprisoned intelligence such a knowledge 
of the form of words that the child could 
feel it not only from the touch of the 
finger, but in the motion of the lips, and 
even in its inarticulate rise through the 
throat. It all seems impossible, but it 
has become the commonplace of two lives 
united as none have been before. By 
virtue of their union, Helen Keller, blind, 
deaf, dumb, speaks the words she has 
never heard, reads and writes the words 
she has never seen, not alone in English, 
but in French and German, Greek and 
Latin. She is admirably accomplished, 
far beyond the wont of young ladies whe 
have the use of their eyes, ears, and 
tongues, and she knows something of the 
best of all literatures, with an inap- 
peasable hunger for learning. 


IV 


The lesson of such a life, apparent- 
ly so fatally blighted in the bud, so 
brilliant and glorious in the flower, 
ean be single only for intelligences 
more limited than Helen Keller’s was 
before her illumination began. On its 
surface the story is that of a being as 
rarely gifted as hopelessly bereft, sur- 
mounting every disadvantage and arriv- 
ing at a fulness of consciousness, a pas- 
sionate interest in the universal frame 
of things, known to the very few; but be- 
low the surface it is rich in intimations 
yet dearer to the race than any hints tow- 
ard the perfectioning of its existence 
here. We seem to know the outer world 
from the world within us. Somehow 
there, in the dim, inmost of life seems 
the test of material things; and the ques- 
tion which will oftenest recur to some 
readers of Helen Keller’s wonderful story 
is how much her knowledge of the in- 
audible and invisible world around her 
was guessed by her exquisite nerves from 
the conscious intuitions and the uncon- 
scious moods of her devoted friend, and 
how much has been revealed from the 
sources which again we are beginning to 
interrogate with renewed courage, if not 
with renewed hope. The swing of the 
pendulum is once more toward the highest 
point in the direction from which a little 
while ago it seemed to have fallen forever. 
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\ K J HAT is there in our life of to- 
day that will be interesting to 
the general reader of the twen- 
ty-fifth century? The answer might well 
be—just those things which are of su- 
preme interest to ourselves, in so far as 
we have ideals, aspirations that transcend 
those merely material considerations 
which have relation to our comfortable- 
ness and even those higher considera- 
tions, mental or moral, which prompt 
and develop our institutional life. The 
varied applications of science to industry 
and to domestic comfort will claim the 
attention of the future engineer and con- 
tractor. The general reader will concern 
himself with our discoveries in physics, 
chemistry, and biclogy, not with refer- 
ence to their practical results, but for 
what they themselves indicate as to our 
knowledge of nature. The details of our 
social life—our domestic economies, our 
polities, our schools, our ecclesiastical 
systems—will appeal only to special stu- 
dents. Our idea of God, our view of 
human destiny, indicated in whatever 
way, would be of profound and general 
interest, as would also be our empire,— 
our hold upon the human world,—because 
that is something which reaches to even 
a remoter future than that we have 
posited in this speculation, something 
also of intense interest for all the coming 
centuries of Christendom because of its 
far-reaching influences directly felt in 
the destinies of mankind, just as the Ro- 
man Empire is interesting to us. Higher 
even than this vitally practical interest 
in our world-controlling achievements 
will be that which is always evoked in the 
minds of men by all great aspiration 
that has for its end power rather than 
material gain. The heroes of any period 
are an everlasting human possession. 
Next to these heroes in permanent in- 
terest—if we are to judge from the past 
as it affects us—should be the men and 
women connected with some dramatic 
development of the master passion, such 
as are enshrined in the great epics and 
idyls of all time; but here we should fall 
short of any sublime record, partly be- 
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cause in our day such personages and 
events lack those peculiar associations 
which made Cleopatra and Dido and 
Guinevere objects of supreme romantic 
interest, and partly because in the gen- 
eral opinion certain irregularities of 
conduct would be regarded as immoral 
rather than romantic. 

Of living artists there are probably 
not more than three or four at the most 
whose names will be known five cen- 
turies hence; works which we praise for 
their technical value will be forgotten, 
and such as will be remembered will sur- 
vive because of some distinctive charm 
which age cannot extinguish. 

If we attempt to apply the test to con- 
temporary literature, what discrimina- 
tion can we make that will correspond 
with the eliminating process of the 
lapsing years? What has lasted for cen- 
turies will probably last for centuries to 
come. The books which have phenome- 
nal sales to-day will not be read fifty 
years hence, while here and there a few 
books published at considerable intervals 
during the last hundred years, but now 
buried in our best libraries, having but 
few readers, will survive all the others 
because of this distinction, which will 
become more apparent age after age— 
that they alone, creatively or interpreta- 
tively, continue the luminous train of 
human culture. 

‘ II 

Now, these things in art and literature 
which remain and are cherished become 
an imperishable possession, and we call 
them classic. But what precisely is 
meant in the distinction between the 
classic and the romantic. 

What is romance? Even the colloquial 
use of the term is varied. When we say 
“you are romancing,” or call anything 
romantic as distinguished from what is 
real or what is true, we mean one thing, 
but quite another when we apply the 
term romantic to natural scenery. And 
in this application we must distinguish 
between the effect upon us of that which 
we call romantic because of human asso- 
ciations with certain sights or sounds 
and that wildness of nature which we call 


’ 
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romantic because of its absolute dissocia- 
tion from anything human. 

Keeping out of mind for the present 
the use of the word in artistic and liter- 
ary criticism, let us try to find what ele- 
ment of reconcilement there is in the 
diversities of colloquial usage. 

In all that is generally called romantic 
in the cases above mentioned, there is 
the common element of strangeness. We 
easily revert to what must have been the 
original sense of the word in its con- 
nection with those medieval modifica- 
tions of the Latin tongue known as the 
Romance languages. The Saxon or Celt 
would have found his native tongue 
sufficient for all ordinary needs; but if 
he caught the Roman air in any way, 
by travel or refinement of taste and habit, 
he would, to meet the newly developed 
need, borrow the graces of the Roman 
speech—that is, he would romance. 

In this sense, old France is par ez- 
cellence the land of Romance, for what 
Italy had as a birthright was hers by 
rapturous choice. In an able article on 
Dumas pére in a recent number of Corn- 
hill Mr. Frank Mathew, after saying 
that the martial, amorous, and fantastic 
behavior of the French of old days 
chimed with romance, adds: “and their 
country — wide, smooth, unencumbered, 
crossed by long, open roads where the 
poplars stood sentries like tall grenadiers, 
and enclosing dim towns and _ that 
huddled and tragical city, Paris—was as 
prone to inspire an urgent romance as 
their qualities were, and as was the kind, 
vigorous air, not made dull by too much 
of the sun nor harsh by too little.” Mr. 
Mathew thinks Tennyson’s “ Idyls” are 
a puny rendering of Malory’s legends, 
because the poet was writing of England, 
whose people were antipathetic to ro- 
mance, and where there was no such 
forest as Tristram and Lancelot knew. 

It seems to us that Mr. Mathew at- 
taches too much importance to the actual 
environment of the writer, whose failure 
to meet the romantic conditions of his 
theme must rather be accounted for 
by certain limitations of his imagina- 
tion. Tennyson’s distinction may be 
found, in the ultimate criticism, to 
rest on his excellence of form and 
subtlety of interpretation rather than 
upon the dramatic power of his ima- 


gination—that is, the power to ab- 
solve himself from the present thought 
and feeling and to creatively reproduce 
the living men and women of a remote 
past. “The Lady of Shalott ” and “ The 
Palace of Art” seem to justly represent 
the qualities and the limitations of 
Tennyson’s imagination. Subjective in- 
terpretation could no farther go, complete 
in content and embodied in exquisitely 
perfect form, yet lacking the objective 
picturesqueness and impressiveness of 
the old masters. Those who appreciate 
the excellence are thankful for the limi- 
tations. We do not complain of Milton’s 
poetry because it is not romantic any 
more than we would because of its lack 
of humor. It is true that the theme of 
the “Idyls” treated in the old legends 
was romantic; but this does not prevent 
a modern poet from another style of 
treatment, translating the heroic legend 
into the terms of the present instead 
of translating us back to the heroic 
age. Even so we are not justified in 
saying that the “Idyls” are destitute 
of the element of romance, though we 
deny them the romantic quality of Mal- 
ory’s legends. 

We associate romance especially with 
medieval times, in which it was chris- 
tened, and which folded in their mists 
the legends of our heroic age; we invest 
it with the mysticism and grotesquery so 
characteristic of those times; and when 
we speak of romanticism in modern art 
and literature we mean usually a revival 
of the medieval mood and spirit. But it 
is, of course, older than its Roman name, 
which indeed the old Romans never knew 
—as old as human nature. Hellas had 
more of romance than Rome, and to 
early man it was a native investiture. 

In whatever age, the element of 
strangeness is characteristic of it in a 
distinctive way. This is something more 
than mere novelty,—something alien 
which is shyly courted into familiarity; 
a hitherto inexperienced impression im- 
aginatively cherished,—something whose 
strangeness survives its novelty, never 
indeed suffered to pass wholly from the 
world of the imagination to that of or- 
dinary every-day life. 

Romance, thus considered, is the prod- 
uct of the imagination dealing with the 
objective material of human life, but 
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eschewing such material as makes up the 
ordinary and trite routine of that life, 
selecting the stuff of its dream from 
regions remote and invested with mys- 
tery, or from remote times whose cities 
and men are brought to view as by a 
mirage, magnified and transformed. 

The strangeness which requires this 
condition of remoteness made the ro- 
mance of the Odyssey, which involved 
also the marvellous and grotesque, and 
of the stories told by Herodotus. The 
modern romance, when it is not histori- 
al or a new shaping of old legends— 
since new material of that sort is no 
longer to be had,—depends for its strange- 
ness upon the fact that one-half of the 
world does not know how the other half 
lives—another kind of remoteness, mak- 
ing the dream possible. 

The poetry and monuments of art that 
have come down to us from ancient 
times, and which we call classic, have 
in them even for us the romantic ele- 
ment, which at the time of their produc- 
tion and for those to whom they first ap- 
pealed must have seemed far more roman- 
tic. Were they rude and archaic,—if they 
had not beauty of form and that deeper 
rhythm which is their soul,—we might 
still consider them romantic, though we 
would not eall them classic. The beauty 
of form heightens romance. 


Ill 


There is little left to us of the kind 
of material that went to the making of 
the old romances, and in the external as- 
pects of our life we have even less to be- 
queath to those who come after us. It is 
still possible, and probably always will 
be, for the master novelist, who will give 
his heart and mind to the task, to pro- 
duce the historical romance, reviving for 
an unpicturesque time the pomp and 
pageantry of the past, the heroism and 
the passions which in our day would 
seem to merit obloquy or would be grant- 
ed the grace of oblivion. 

For the most part, our fiction—cer- 
tainly the best of it—confronts immedi- 
ately the elements of the life we are liv- 
ing, demanding of these, with sphinxlike 
directness, their beauty, their meaning, 
their worth. In this drama the knight is 
divested of his armor, and external 
equipage becomes merely symbolic. The 
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subjective is magnified at the expense of 
the objective. Thus there is disclosed a 
new kind of romance, more wonderful 
than the old, meeting a new curiosity. 
The few novels of this kind that we are 
producing which will be read centuries 
hence will survive because they are ro- 
mances that through their perfection of 
art will become classic. 

Fiction therefore is not properly classi- 
fied as romantic and realistic. The story 
wholly destitute of romance is a com- 
monplace affair; it not only has no fu- 
ture, but it has no present tenure of 
human interest. When we disparagingly 
speak of a novel as romantic, we mean 
that it is silly or sentimental—a cheap 
romance, having no justification from 
either nature or art. We decry certain 
historical novels—not as being histori- 
cal, since many others dealing with con- 
temporary life have the same defects— 
because they only juggle with romentic 
effects in a kind of mock necromancy. 
Contrast with these the romances of Du- 
mas, or, better still, those of Sienkiewicz, 
especially his great historical trilogy, 
manifesting a creative genius which re- 
minds us in some of its phases of Homer, 
and in others of Shakespeare. In these 
novels not only is the denouncer of ro- 
manticism disarmed, but the romance 
itself is justified; moreover, it is shown 
that the romance may bring into its ser- 
vice the deepest study in the interests of 
historical truth, and thus be in the best 
sense realistic. 

For realism is a means, not an end in 
itself. In the purely creative field—in the 
great masterpieces of poetry—it is not a 
conscious aim; the impression of reality 
that is made upon us is not the result 
of study, but of the creative intuition 
that goes with the creative power. But 
the novel in its genesis and procedure 
does not lie wholly in the creative field. 
It is in its very nature a study of human 
life, past or present. It may show crea- 
tive power in its characterization, and 
creative intuition in its novel disclosures 
of the human spirit; but in its whole 
constitution it must give evidence of 
the writer’s direct, accurate, and thought- 
ful observation or of close and careful 
study; its action, situations, and environ- 


ment may not seem so wholly like a. 


dream as, for instance, Shakespeare’s 
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Tempest, though there is sometimes an 
approximation to this effect, as in du 
Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson, whose very 
theme is the culture of the dream, and 
the prevailing reminiscent mood of which 
accorded with this motif. A novel from a 
great master will often, as in the case of 
a great poem, have such stress of rhythm 
as to lift it out of the ordinary plane of 
life, its characters seeming typical rather 
than, in the particular sense, actual, and 
its scenes and situations having some- 
thing of the glamour of a dream cast 
over them—an exquisitely romantic ef- 
fect. The child feels this rapture in the 
reading of Dickens. 

But generally in the novel certain real- 
istie requirements hold the author, and 
only as these obligations are met can the 
reader have perfect satisfaction. Wher- 
ever the novelist touches the actual he 
must be realistic. But even here, if he 
is an imaginative artist, there will be 
overtones and something of the light not 
seen on land or sea; and in this upper 
realm he is free. It is here that the 
spiritual romance enters. 

It matters not whether it be in the hall 
of the eastle or in the garret of the 
lodging-house. Splendid or sordid, the 
material environment vanishes in that 
other light, and we see only the hopes 
and fears, the conflicting passions of 
the spirit. The meagreness of outward 
equipment is a condition most-favorable 
to the romantic illusion. The bare room 
seems empty for the entertainment of 
heavenly guests; the famished cheek and 
lustrous eyes are already far advanced be- 
yond the border separating the world of 
actualities from the world of dreams. 
The void of all material advantage seems 
to lie next to spiritual plenitude. Am- 
bition, devotion, passion, in this envi- 
ronment, seem most like inspirations; 
a light from some mysterious source 
suffuses the thin transparency of bar- 
ren things. 

There is the truth of life in such 
situations, since the world has always 
been conquered and possessed by the chil- 
dren of poverty through the leverage of 
their dreams. And if one of these con- 


querors, after the satiety of wealth and 
power, is suddenly discrowned and dis- 
possessed, he becomes again, as by a 
second birth, through his divestiture, a 


more strikingly romantic hero than ever. 
Thus Victor Hugo, to whom Napoleon 
at the height of his power seemed an in- 
earnate devil, found in the exiled Em- 
peror a god for idolatrous homage. The 
contrast begets that strangeness which is 
the ever-present element of romance. 


IV 

How absurd, if we are really to give 
it a serious thought, seems Jules Verne’s 
recent prediction of the speedy death of 
fiction. 

To this prophet, not only is the truth 
of science stranger than fiction, but the 
facts of life as recorded in the daily 
newspapers are more replete with dra- 
matic and romantic interest than any- 
thing the novelist can present. The 
newspaper has doubtless more thrilling 
interest than it ever had before; but does 
the blunt incident or the striking but 
crude dramatic situation give such satis- 
faction as we derive even from the sen- 
sational novel? Then why is it that we 
constantly hear of venerable senators, 
eminent surgeons, erudite professors, and 
busy financiers who, notwithstanding the 
fact that they carefully read the daily 
papers, show the keenest relish for ex- 
citing works of fiction—some of them 
especially preferring the dime novel? 

There never was a time when fiction 
was so widely read as it is now or with 
such appreciation of its varied charms. 
If even the sensational novel can rival 
the dramatic disclosures of the daily 
press, what immeasurably greater claim 
upon the reader of cultivated tastes has 
the fiction of a higher order! The field 
of the great novel transcends that of the 
newspaper, and even that of ordinary 
human experience and observation. 

It is clear, then, that this wonderful 
hold of fiction upon the general mind is 
not due to its excellence as a merely ac- 
curate rescript of the actualities of life. 
The truth of the novel is something 
deeper than is disclosed in these actuali- 
ties, which are often confusing and de- 
ceptive. It is the office of the artist to 
find the central truth—to displace the 
delusion of the actual by the illusion of 
the ideal. Whatever new forms, there- 
fore, fiction may take in its progress- 
ive development, it will always live in 
the world of romance. 
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An Omar for Ladies 


BY JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


— to her who Dines both Loud and Long, 
Or her who Banting shuns the Dinner-gong, 
Some Doctor from his Office chair will shout, 
“It makes no Difference—both of you are Wrong!” 


Whzy, all the Health-Reformers who discussed 
High Heels and Corsets learnedly are thrust 
Square-toed and Waistless forth; their Duds are scorned, 


And Venus might as well have been a Bust. 


Myself when slim did eagerly frequent 
Delsarte and Ling 


g, and heard great Argument 
Of muscles trained to Hold me up, but still 


Spent on my Modiste what I'd always spent ! 


With walking Clubs I did the best I could ; 
With my own Feet I tramped my Ten Miles, good ; 
And this was All that I got out of it 


I ate much more for Dinner than I should. 


And fear not lest your Rheumatism seize 
The Joy of Life from other people’s Sprees; 
The Art will not have Perished—aw contraire, 


Posterity will practise it with Ease! 


When you and I have ceased Champagne to Sup 
Be sure there will be More to Keep it Up: 

And while we pat Old Tabby by the fire, 
Full many a Girl will lead her Brindled Pup. 
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Mis’ 


Deborah 


Has a Visitor 


A MONOLOGUE 


BY MAY 
/ Deborah is seated by a table in her 
tehen Her elbow rests on the table, and 
her hand is pressed to her cheek as though 
pain. A knock is heard. 


HO'S there ‘ . Why, Sarah Jane, 
walk right in—yer did give me 
a turn. I’m glad ter see yer. I 
jest a-thinkin’, I feel that de 
tickled ter death ter see my 


Was 
pressed, Id be 
worst enemy. 

Yes, feelin’ pore—it’s the 
iain. Does it look so red? ... 
No, ‘taint fever. It’s where I had my jaw 
tied up with salt pork sprinkled in red 
pepper. Mis’ Phipps she told me ’bout it. 
Hler husband’s brother used to suffer terrible 
same’s I do. He said there wa’n’t nothin’ 
him so much comfort when he got it 
bad. Tie vet up at night, good 
snug, and in mornin’ it’s ’most all 
Take bunnit and make yer- 
Turned yer bow again, 
how some folks will have 
sech luck with 
them common 
ribbons. I don’t 
a mite. This is 
the third time, 
ain't it? ... Yes, 
‘tis, Sarah Jane. 
‘ Now jest see 
here — yer got it 
three years ago 
last spring, the 
day after Mal- 
viny Love’ was 
tuck with the 
measles fer Mar- 
thy Pratt's wed- 
f din’, and the 
‘ next year yer 
turned it fer the 
saptist Sunday- 
school pienic, and 
then fer Mis’ 
Gowdey’s fun’ral, 
and now yer done 
it again. . Oh 
no, course I 
didn’t, Sarah 
Jane; jest 
fergot. 
tellin’ yer “bout Mis’ 
Phipps’ husband’s brother—sech a nice man, 
strictly temperance and a good provider. 
Well, after he went to the city he got the 
bad he took on dretful. Mis’ 
Phipps says while she was down there vis- 
itin’ his folks she woke up very late one 
night ‘bout ten o’elock,—and heard a kind 
of moanin’ sound. Course she thought it 
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must be burglars, at that hour, and up shé 
got to go an’ hunt. Well, she went out to 
what they call the dinin’-room (they have 
a sep’rate room to eat in—the kitchen ain't 
good enough fer 


‘em). There was Ephraim 

a-drinkin’ out of 

a black bottle. 

He said it was 

his nooroligy had 
tuck him so bad 
again, and their 
hired girl had et 

up all the pork, 
and so he had 
jest found — this j 
med’ecine he'd had / 
put away in a, 
trunk. He was « 
sufferin’ awful, ) 
Mis’ Phipps said; 

he could hardly 
stan’ up. She 
says he was tuck 


with a spell ’most 





ev'ry night while 
she was there. 
Terrible sad. 

Do you smell 
anythin’ burnin’, 
Sarah Jane? My ; aA 
land, I hope ~G2 
tain’t them ple- j 
plant pies. Wait 
till I look. ‘Said it was nooroligy ” 
No, *twa'n’t. 
Sech a sight 0’ cookin’, with this hayin’ goin’ 
on. Seems ’s if yer never could fill them 
ee 

I don’t b’lieve in this city visitin’, any 
how. Sorter turns folks’ heads. Mis’ Phipps 
ain’t never ben the same sence. She ain't 
the only one, neither. No, I think my 


say; I don’t care to repeat it... . Well, what 
do you think o’ Susie Tucker sence she come 
back from visitin’ her city kin? Sech airs! 
I can’t understand Anne Tucker’s lettin’ 
her go on so. Soon’s Susie got home, noth 
in’ would do but her pa’d got ter buy her 
a real hand-painted picter ter go in their 
best room. . .. I knew you'd think ‘twas 
terrible. But that ain’t all—jest wait. 
They’ve got a store carpet for the settin’- 


room! They’re awful set up *’bout it. Anne 
took me in ter show me, and, land sakes! 
she wouldn’t open the blinds till she'd 
spread The Farmer's Guide all over the 


floor so’s the sun couldn’t tech it fer a min 
nit. Yes, ‘twas han’some—sorter dark 
plum-color with wreaths of yeller roses on 
it. That ain’t all yet. Miss Susie had to 
have two books and a red plush album ter 
go on their marble-top centre-table. Her pa 


reserved. 
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hitched right up and went up-street and 
jest told ‘em he wanted two of the best 
books in the shop ter go on their table in 
the parlor. . . . One of ‘em I never heard 
of before ‘bout a man called Dant — 
D-a-n-t-e. It’s all ‘bout the internal regions 
and hell-fire. I don’t think it’s *t all the 
proper kind o’ book to have in the house, 
with a young girl ‘round; but they seemed 
to set a sight o’ store by it at the book 
place. They said “twas what was called a 
standard work. Ole man Tucker ‘lowed he 
didn’t know what ‘*t meant, and asked my 
‘pinion. I said ‘twas plain *nough—'twas 
one o’ them fancy books to go on one o* them 
little brass standards—a sorter easel. Well, 
when it came to pickin’ out the second book 
Tucker spunked up some and said he was 
goin’ to have somethin’ he could enjoy— 
he s’posed they ‘d never buy no more books 
sO long’s they lived. So he took that noble 
work Afflicted Man’s Companion, It’s dret 
ful han’some and full o’ high oppres- 
sive thoughts. — 

I spose vel heard “bout ole Si Watkins 
bein’ tuck with another o’ his dyin’ spells? 

. Yer didn’t?) Well, Sarah Jane, yer never 
do seem to know nothin’. I never seek in- 
formation myself, but there ain't much goes 
on in this here town I don’t know ‘bout. 
‘'S I said, he was tuck with one o’ his 
dyin’ spells las’ Tuesday night.—Now wait; 
was it Tuesday or was it Wednesday ’ Well, 
I know ’twas the day or the day before Mis’ 
Wheatley was tuck down with one o’ her 
chills an’ sent fer me. Now, lemme see— 
ves, “twas on a Wednesday. Sid gone up 
ter bed enjoyin’ the same pore health he al- 
ways does, and No, *twa’n’t Wednesday, 


neither—'twas a Tuesday, jest ’s I said at 
first. Well, Mis’ Latimer said he’d et a 
light supper only six flannen cakes and 


some fried pork 
and two cups 
o’ coffee and a 
few fried cakes. 
He hadn’t had 
much of an ap- 
p tite lately, 
and he couldn't 
eat hearty ‘cept 
he was hungry. 
He said, as he 
went out ter 
feed the chick- 
ens, he felt a 
sorter weight on 
his chest. ’S I 
said, he went up 
ter bed ‘bout 
dark, and pretty 
soon he was tuck 
with the worst 
spell o’ dyin’ he 
ever had. ; 
Die? No. I 
fy won't say they 
tur wished he 
; would, but it’s 
pretty hard ter 

“Full o’ oppressive thoughts” have a man 0’ 
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his years up an’ 
dyin’ ev’ry now 
an’ then ‘thout 
its ever comin’ 
ter nothin’. 
Then course yer 
didn’t hear “bout 
young Si’s nose? 
. Well, I say, 
“ cast thy bread 
upon the wa 
ters.” Yer re 
member his nose 





always bein’ 

bent ter one 

side, ‘eount 0’ f 
that kick he got , 
from the ox he ! 

was yokin’? / >! 
Talk “bout the = i 
unsecrutable | ae 
workin’s o’ 9 
Providence! Yer 4 

won't b'lieve it, (Ze 

but las’ week += * 

that same ox eet y 


kicked him 
tother side’ o’ 
the nose, an’ 
now it’s straight 
again ‘s ever. Yer'd never know it hed been 
teched, ‘cept it trembles a little when he 
stands in a draught... . 

Did yer go ter the medical lecture up ter 
the opry-house? . .. No, I didn’t, neither, 
but Hiram went. He bought one o’ the bot- 
tles o’ med’cine the man talked ’bout. Won- 
derful stuff, I take it. I'll show it ter yer. 
Wait till I fetch it. ... Land sakes! I can't 
hardly reach it—the rheumaticks give me 
sech a twinge ev’ry time I try ter raise my 
arms. ...Can yer? Thanks, Sarah Jane.— 
I don’t know where I left my spees. Lend 
‘me yours. My! your glasses are a_ sight 


‘Her pa had to buy it” 


older ’n mine... . Well, 0’ course. Listen 
what it says.... What’s it good fer? Why, 
fer what ails yer. It describes my symp- 


toms exact. Here’s a letter writ by a lady 
out in Washington Territory, an’ one from 
Yucatan, and one from South America. You 
see the med’cine’s very widespread. It says 
‘twill cure any ailment in two doses, This 
lady writes: “TI have used your wonderful 
pain-killer for thirteen years, and expect 
to use it thirteen more, the Lord sparing 
me, but I have no fear of death as long as 
I carry a bottle of your wonderful invention 
with me. Yesterday our cat got scalded 
with hot fat and it took all the fur off its 
back. I instantly applied freely your pain- 
killer, and the cat has lain very quiet ever 
since."—You see, Sarah Jane, there ain't 
nothin’ *twon’t do. Here’s how you tell 
how you feel: “ Do you feel tired on going 
to bed at night? Do you feel a sense of ful- 
ness after eating? Are you’ low-spirited? 
Do little things annoy you? Are you al- 
ways afraid something is going to happen? 
Do certain people affect you unpleasantly? 
Do you feel a disinclination to exertion? 
If you recognize any of these symptoms you 
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* He'd et a light supper” 


are on the downward path to the grave. 
Make haste and commence on Dr. Bibble’s 
pain-killer at once and vanquish death.” 
Elegant language, Sarah Jane. ‘“ Two doses 
will effect a complete cure. Six bottles, two 
dollars.” Yes, wonderful stuff. . The man 
said ‘twas used by the President and all the 
ministers in the country. I was goin’ ter 
take some over ter Mis’ Reynolds fer her 
little boy, but I kinder hate ter take the 
cork out, I set so much store by it. 
Why. ves, he’s ben ‘awful sick again—sorter 
spasms. Mis’ Reynolds seems ter think he’s 
some better, but I don’t think he’s gone ter 
live very long. I told her she'd better be 
prepared fer the worst. 

Mis’ Sims’s learnin’ her little girl sech 
stvlish manners. She learns them to her 
out of a book somethin’ called sociable 
etyquette. They 
Was ter supper 
t’other night. I 
won't say Mis’ 
Sims wanted her 
ter show off her 





new manners, but ( 

well, “t  enny : 
rate, I asked her [es 
if she would have ~* 
a cup o’ tea, and K \ j 
this is what she Se Et | 
said,—I got her ‘“ 


ter say it over 
after supper, so’s 


I could write it 
down. Sez 1, 
* Clarissy, will ; 


you have milk an’ 
sugar in. your © 
tea?” Sez she, 
“Milk if cream; 
if not, no. Sugai 
if lump; if not, “ Sech stylish manners - 


no. Out or in, in or out, it makes no mate- 


rials.” I do love han’some language. Her 
mother’s goin’ ter spoil her with her strav- 
agance. Bought her a new pair o’ white 


lisle-thread gloves, jest ’s she’s learnt ter 
hold her hands so’s the darns in the old 
ones didn’t show! 

Next fall Mis’ Sims’s goin’ ter have her 
learn art, and soon’s she’s finished it and 
has her first long dress Mis’ Sims’s goin’ 
ter take her to the mountains for a whole 
week, for a summer vacation! Course Mis’ 
Sims has travelled a good deal herself. 
*Fore she was married her father used ter 
take her ev'ry year to the seashore ter 
spend a day, 

That was terrible ‘bout Mis’ Dimmick’s 
new. eye, wa’n’t it? ... Yer didn’t hear? 
Land o’ goodness! ver don’t seem ter know 
nothin’, Sarah Jane, Well, her sister’s hus- 
band’s stepnephew works in what you call 
a optican’s store, somethin’ to do with 
eves; an’ he said he could pick her out a 
dretful nice eye that 
could do everythin’ 
but see. Well, the 
eve come, but it didn't 
seem to fit real well 
sorter small; but she 
was that proud of it 
she was set she’d wear 
it ter Sunday meetin, 
whether or no. Durin’ 
the hymn she got sing 
in’ pretty hard, and 
SZ I right then, 
* Pride goeth before a 
fall.” Well, she must 
have bulged herself, Sf 
for, flip! out it rolled - 
onto the floor, and * 
her little niece stepped 
on it and squashed it | = 
ter flinders. Course she ~ That Towser dog” 
ordered another right 
off,—she was bound she'd have it fer the 
Dobbins christenin’. The eye come, but, 
bless you! “twa’n’t blue *t all, but black. We 
all thought she wouldn’t wear it; but, lawsy 
sakes! she’s so set on style, and go she would 
with that eye. It did give me such a turn 
when she come walkin’ in with her own blue 
eve and that store black one. Well, soon’s 
she commenced to ery—you know she al- 
ways will cry at christenin’s,—soon’s she be- 
gan to ery that eve swum right down her 
face and onto the floor. "Twas jest the same 
size as t’other one, and she’d wrote ’em she 
wanted a whole half-size larger. Course that 
Towser dog of the Dobbinses saw it first 
thing, and up and swallowed it right off. 
Now Mis’ Dimmick says she wants the dog 
killed so’s she can get her eye back, and Mis’ 
Dobbins’s folks say she hadn't orter wore a 
loose eye inter their house, anyhow. Don’t 
know how they're goin’ ter settle it. 

How'd yer enjoy yerself ter Aunt *Liza’s 
funeral? . ... Did yer? I think “twas a 
shameful display o’ money; that’s my ‘pin- 
ion. I know they’ve ben savin’ and plannin’ 
fer this ‘casion fer the last ten year, bui 
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even so.—She'll be a great loss ter the com- 
munity. Last year she knitted eighty-nine 
wash-cloths fer the heathen, she’d hoped 
ter make it a hundred ‘fore she was called. 
They'll miss her. Still, I can’t change 
my ‘pinion -I think “twas a shameful dis- 
play o’ money. I'm jest burnin’ ter tell yer, 
Sarah Jane, but I won't... . } .o, wild horses 
wouldn't drag it from me... . Well-——well— 
did yer notice the silver handles on the 
coffin? Marked with the gentleman’s name 
that made “*em—* Sterling.” I've heard tell 
he puts his own name ter ev'ry piece he 
thinks worth anything. Well, I ‘lowed I'd 
paid fer most o’ them handles. Yes, ma’am, 
| jest cal’lated this way: now when I send 
“Mealy over ter borrow a cup 0’ molasses 
or brown sugar, they never send back full; 
but when / return, J send full! So I says 
ter myself that they'd saved ’nough off me 
in sugar and molasses alone ter pay fer 
them handles! 

Some say she made a dretful han’some 
corpse, but I have my ‘pinion “bout that, 
too. I say it was sinful, her bein’ all 
tricked out an’ looked so gay at her own 
funeral. Plain black was good enough while 
she was alive—and bein’ dressed up as 
though she was goin’ ter a party! ... Well, 
ves, Sarah Jane, there is some truth in 
that—it was her own party, in a way. And 
what do yer think of their takin’ the glass 
cover off the wax flowers? Jest ter show 
money wa’n't no object ter them! They 
didn’t care, like common folks, if they did 
get dust on ‘em. If that ain’t temptin’ 
Providence! Yer noticed the corpse had on 
that red carnelian ring? I think you'll 
be s'prised when I tell you ‘bout that. Well, 
the day before she went, she divided up all 
her things and give “°em away. There was 
some dissatisfaction, I b’lieve. I think my- 
self ‘twould have been more ‘propriate to 
have given little Mary Ellen her stuffed 
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parrot, an’ Mis’ Babcock her best black silk, 
*ceptin’ vicey vercey. But you know she al- 
ways was sot. Well, when it come to that 
carnelian ring, she said she’d given up 
evrything else but that ring, and that she 
was goin’ ter take with her! 

Oh, must yer be goin’, Sarah Jane? 
I have enjoyed yer visit so much. Yer talk- 
in’ always does cheer me up. . Good by. 
Mind the pineys as you go by. They will 
creep up over the border. . Sarah Jane, 
come back. I jest remembered ‘twas a 
Tuesday ‘stead 0’ Wednesday, jest ’s I said 
at first, ole Si had his dyin’ spell. Good-by. 





’Member ? 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


"AAEMBER, awful tong ago— 
"Most a million weeks or so,— 

How we tried to run away, 

An’ was gone for ‘most a day? 
Your Pa found us bofe,—an’ nen 
Asked if we'd be bad again,— 
An’ we promised, by-um-by. 

Do you ‘member? So d’ TI. 


"Member when I tried to crawl 
Frough vat hole beneaf your wall, 
An’ I stuck, becuz my head 

Was too big? Your Muvver said, 
When she came to pull me frough, 
S’prised you didn’t try it too.— 
An’ you did it, by-um-by. 
“Member? Do yuh? So d’ T. 


"Member once, when you an’ me 
Found your Muvver’s pantry key? 
All ve folks stayed out till lete, 
An’ we ate an’ ate an’ ate. 

Ma was s’prised, so she confessed, 
Vat we didn’t eat ve rest; 

An’ we did it, by-um-by. 

Course you "member! So d’ IT. 


"Member when your Muvver said 
"At she wisht I'd run an’ do 
All ve mischief in my head 
All at onee, an’ get it frough? 
S’pose we did, why, maybe ven 
We could do it all again! 
Guess we could if we should try,— 
Will vy’, sometime? So ’ 
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A Paradox 


i GUESS my sister’s strong as- me, 
John was sayin’ 
piano. she 
Jest calls it only playin’. 


Uncle 


she 


For 
7 hat 


when works the 


When Greek Meets Greek 


ICK VALENTINE was very shy, 
(nd found it quite beyond his pow’r 

lo tell Miss Ballentine that he 

Had loved her from their meeting-hour ; 
He strove and strove in vain to speak, 

To utter love that all could see, 
So penned at last this fond appeal: 

* Will you not share ma V with me?” 


Now, she was up on French herself, 

And even Latin, too, because 
She'd studied “ L’Abbé Constantin,” 

(nd learned Professor Greenough’s laws; 
So down she sat and grasped a pen, 

(nd gave this answer to his plea: 
‘In V to change my name I have 

As soon as possible, D. — 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 
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Reversible 


ISHING for 

a book | 
sent a boy to the 
different 
in the 


rooms 
building 
to see if any 
teacher had it, 
at the same time 
handing him a 
list of the num 
bers of the dif 
ferent rooms to 
aid him in his 
search. 
On returning, 
he handed me 
the book with 
the remark that 
he had found it 
in Room 12. 
Glancing at 
the list, I in 
quired, “ Why, 
have you writ 
ten the letter 
*H’ after each 
number ?” 
“Why, that 
means * hasn't.’ ” 
* But there 
‘H’ = after 
12,” I persisted. 
“Oh, but that 
means * has,’ 
don’t you see?” 


1s 


John and the 
Church 


HE minister 

was looking 
for a sober jani 
tor, and he 
found John. 
John is a strap 
ping fellow, clean 
and wholesome 
looking. The 
minister was much pleased with John. 

And John had some good recommendations, 
and seemed to know his business thor- 
oughly that the minister engaged him. 

“Do you know where the church is?” 

John shook his head. 


sO 


“Well. it’s down on the south side of 
East End Avenue, near Lexington Street. 
Now do you remember ?”’ 


* Aw, yis,” said John. “ It’s the wan just 


across from Mike Sullivan’s saloon.” 
2 mm. 
Disappointed 
THREE-YEAR-OLD youngster came 


home from Sunday-school, and upon be- 
ing asked whem he saw, said, promptly, 
* T saw ever’body I knew ’cep’n’ God.” 
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Uncle Pete and the Automobile 


BY VICTOR A. HERMANN 


D*" hay-eyaht rumbled down de road, 
De oxen wahm en tihed; 
En ‘way up deh on top de load 
OV Uncle Pete puspihed. 
He thought in sech a quiet place 
He'd trust his spotted team, 
So he pulled his wide hat ‘cross his face, 
En dess lay bac’ to dream 
Did Uncle Pete det sultry day, 
"Way up deh on top de hay. 


Den sloweh moved det ol’ hay-cyaht,— 
De steehs seemed to be noddin’; 

Dey didn’t heah no wohd to staht 
Noh feel a green pole proddin’. 

De locust in de tall gum-tree 
Set up a song foh heat, 

Det made dem lazy es cud be— 
Dey hahdly moved deh feet. 

While Uncle Pete he dreamed away 

Clah up deh on top de hay. 


Fah down de dusty road deh came 
De strangest kind ob racket; 

En sumfin wid a big red frame 
Cum puffin’ lak a packet. 

De oxen lifted up deh eahs, 


Deh eyes grew big en wide; 

Deh wa’n’t a mo’ skeehed paih ob steehs— 
Dey shook fum bone to hide. 

En Uncle Pete he cahmly lay 

"Way up deh on top de hay. 


De red thing wid de sof’ gray wheels 
Swep’ lak a spahk ob fiah; 

De ol’ steehs jumped en stuc’ deh heels 
Fas’ in a pool ob miah. 

Deh wah one awful hissin’ soun’, 
De tootin’ ob a_ hohn, 

A crash lak houses fallin’ down— 
En den de thing wah gon’. 

En Unele Pete he sailed away 

Fum up deh on det load ob hay. 


De noon-hohn blow, de cohn-fiel’ crowd 
Cum up de road to dinneh; 
Dey heah sumbody prayin’ loud— 
“Oh, Lawd, ah’b bin a sinneh. 
Oh, spahe dis po’ ol’ cotton-head,— 
Ah seen ol’ Nick dis mawn; 
He ride in a chahiot ob red— 
En toot a great brown hohn.” 
Said Unele Pete, who'd slep’ det day 
"Way up deh on top de hay. 




















